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COLD WAR TRAGEDY 


James P. WaARBURG 
New York 


F WEALTH, productivity, and scientific progress can be translated into 
power-political terms, and if “freedom” really has a power of at- 
traction greater than that of regimented “security,” then the balance 
of power in our divided world should by now have shifted in favor of 
the anti-Communist coalition. The fact is, however, that the totalitarian 
tide is still rising. 
In order to reverse the trend, it is necessary to face squarely the four 
major elements of weakness in the anti-Communist coalition: 


1. The United States, which should be the natural leader of a 
world-wide coalition in defense of freedom, has become obsessed with 
an oversimplified and dangerously misleading explanation of the exist- 
ing world crisis and has consequently failed to develop the creative, 
affirmative impulses which alone are capable of uniting the majority of 
mankind in a common effort. 


2. The coalition has been singularly unsuccessful in winning the 
allegiance of the uncommitted peoples of Asia, Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America; it has, therefore, remained in essence little more 
than a North Atlantic anti-Communist alliance. 


3. Even within the North Atlantic community there has been an 
absence of common policy, not only with respect to other parts of the 
world but with respect to the European heartland of the alliance. 


4. Scientific discoveries which, for a time, seemed to assure the 
Atlantic nations of effective deterrent power, if not of absolute military 
supremacy, have actually tipped the balance of naked physical power 
in favor of the Communist dictators. The weapons of genocide have 
boomeranged against their inventors. 
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Tue DEFAULT OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


The failure of the United States as a coalition leader arises from the 
inability of the government to understand that the greatest threat to our 
nation and to our form of society is as indigenous as the tobacco plant 
and as deadly poisonous as concentrated nicotine; that it exists because 
of what we have done and are doing to ourselves, rather than because of 
the presence in the world of hostile, power-hungry dictatorships, employ- 
ing both military aggression and fifth-column penetration and subversion. 
Our failure as a coalition leader derives from the fact that, when con- 
fronted with these very real external dangers, we have regressed into 
scapegoatism. 

Scapegoatism is the process of seeking to alleviate our pain, resentment 
and frustration by finding an object upon which to lay the blame for 
whatever injures, threatens, defeats or baffles us. 

We all know this trait in human nature. Most of us recognize it as a 
survival of infantile emotional reaction. But how many of us are aware that, 
in the postwar period, we, as a nation, have relapsed into this sort of 
infantile behavior? 

What else is it when a frustrated, baffled and angry President tells the 
Congress and the people — who eagerly believe him -—that “one nation 
and one nation alone” is responsible for the failure to achieve a just and 
lasting peace, for the frustration of the United Nations, for the creation 
of an explosive world crisis and for the existence of a terrible threat to 
human freedom? What else is it other than infantile escape from self- 
reproach when the Congress and the people accept their President’s allega- 
tion that the agreements reached — meaning the Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam 
and San Francisco agreements — “would have insured a just and honorable 
peace, if they had been kept,” if they had not been “ignored and violated 
by one nation?” 

Mature reason should have informed President Truman and the rest 
of us when we came up against the hard facts of the postwar world, 
that we had been living in a world of illusion and that we had better 
re-examine all the premises and facts upon which our wartime and 
postwar policies and our hopes of enduring peace had been based. One 
of these hard facts, to be sure, was that the nature of the Soviet dictatorship 
had not changed, that the Soviet Union had become more powerful but no 
less predatory, and that Joseph Stalin had not, as some of us seem to have 
expected, become an Anglo-Saxon gentleman through association with 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. But surely, there were 
other hard facts as well. 

The war had completed the fifty-year process of development which 
had shifted the center of gravity of the Western world from one side 
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of the Atlantic to the other. This transference of predominant power had 
not been caused by Russia but by the growth of the United States and the 
decline of Western Europe, due chiefly to the inability of the West 
European nations to live at peace with one another. The completion of the 
process, accelerated by two great wars, left the nations of Western Europe 
with the habit of exercising a world power which they no longer possessed, 
and left the American people in possession of world power which they were 
ill-prepared to assume. 

The decline of Western Europe, and the total elimination of German 
and Japanese power by the Anglo-American unconditional surrender policy, 
had removed or weakened the former barriers to Russian expansion, leaving 
a vacuum into which Russia proceeded to push but which Russia had not 
created. Russian pressure, plus the suction of the vacuum itself, had forced 
the United States to exert a counterpressure when it was belatedly realized 
that the expansive nature of Russia had not changed and that the destruc- 
tion of Germany and Japan had created opportunities for Soviet expansion. 
The mistake of Anglo-American wartime policy had been to assume that 
a diplomatic agreement with the Soviet Union could undo the results of 
prewar appeasement and of a wartime strategy dictated almost entirely by 
military expediency. 

With power polarized in only two surviving superpowers, the tradi- 
tional European method of preserving peace by balance-of-power maneu- 
vers had finally become totally obsolete. In the absence of a world organiza- 
tion endowed with the power to enforce universal disarmament, there 
could now be only either peace by agreement between the two superpowers 
or a race for preponderance of power leading, in all probability, to war. 

The invention of atomic and superatomic weapons had eliminated 
war as even a last-resort instrument of foreign policy, making the victor in 
any future conflict as much a victim as the vanquished. 

These four hard facts should have called for a recognition of past 
miscalculations and a realization that the world was confronted with a 
wholly new set of problems in making and preserving peace. Russia had 
contributed only in small measure to the creation of this changed state 
of world affairs. She had not been the primary cause of the decline of 
Western Europe. She had not participated in the appeasement of Hitler, 
which had cut Eastern Europe loose from its traditional Western moorings, 
although, having first ganged up with Hitler and then helped to destroy 
him, Russia then had fallen heir to the East European empire which 
appeasement had betrayed into his hands. Russia was not to blame for 
the obsolescence of the balance-of-power mechanism; it had been destroyed 
primarily by the endless quarrels of Europe. Russia had not eliminated 
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war as an instrument of national policy; the United States had been the 
one to penetrate the secret of atomic fission. 

Apart from this change in the power-political picture, there were two 
even more important components of the world crisis to be taken into 
consideration. First, the defeat of European power in Asia by Japan and 
the subsequent elimination of Japan as a power factor had left the peoples 
of Asia more on their own than they had been since the first European 
footholds had been established. World War II had touched off the long- 
smoldering revolution against European colonialism. The news that the 
end of the white man’s rule in Asia was at hand spread to Africa and 
the Middle East. The dawn of freedom on two vast continents produced 
the inevitable strains and tensions of emerging nationalisms and the 
inevitable internal conflicts between the old power groups and the new. 
This, in itself, was enough to produce a world crisis. 

Secondly, and quite apart from revolt against European colonialism, 
the submerged two-thirds of humanity — mostly colored and mostly living 
in Asia and Africa — was in a rising state of ferment precipitated by the 
spreading knowledge that the means actually existed by which famine and 
pestilence might be prevented, oppression lightened, and the crushing 
burden of grinding poverty relieved. The advance of science and tech- 
nology and the development of modern means of communication had 
hurled the most revolutionary of all messages into the seething masses of 
suffering humanity — the message that their intolerable lot was due not 
to a cruel nature or an immutable fate but to ignorance and to man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Russia had not precipitated the Asian revolution against European 
colonialism. Least of all had Russia created the scientific and technological 
progress which touched off the world-wide rebellion of the underprivileged 
masses of humanity. 

The crisis with which we found ourselves confronted after World War 
II was essentially the crisis of Western man, arising both out of his progress 
and inventive genius and out of his inhumanity and his inability to live 
at peace with himself. 

It is true that a ruthlessly cynical Soviet regime — half Western and 
half Asiatic — has exploited every aspect of this crisis of Western man, 
thrusting into every soft area, exposing and rubbing salt into every wound, 
and promising pie in the sky to the puzzled and discontented masses of 
suffering humanity. It is true that the Soviet regime has made a solution 
of the complicated world crisis infinitely more difficult and that aggressive 
Soviet exploitation of the crisis necessitates eternal vigilance and readiness 
to repel aggression. But to hold the Soviet regime solely responsible for 
the crisis, for the failure to establish lasting peace and for the resulting 
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power struggle between the two halves of a divided world, is not much 
more mature than to kick the chair against which one has stubbed one’s 
toe in the dark. 

The worst of this infantile political scapegoatism is not the injustice 
done to the scapegoat but the repercussion upon the one who indulges 
in this self-deception. Hitler’s anti-Semitism caused the torture and murder 
of millions of Jews but, in the long run, it probably wrought greater damage 
upon the German people. Our own treatment of Negroes as second-class 
citizens has injured the people of the colored race but has inflicted even 
greater damage upon the influence and prestige of the United States among 
the emerging peoples of Asia and Africa. Our designation of the Soviet 
regime as the sole source of the world’s troubles probably does that regime 
no great injustice, since it gives every evidence of ruthless disregard of the 
rights of others, but it blinds us to the important facts of life, diverts us 
from constructive purpose and sends us off on a negative mission which 
we conceive to be a moral crusade but which is actually little more than 
a frantic defense of a status quo which has become indefensible. Worst 
of all, the scapegoat illusion blinds us to our own mistakes, deafens us to 
the voices of those who would like to be our friends, and desensitizes us 
to the as yet inarticulate aspirations and demands of the great masses of 
mankind. 

Cool reason should have told us that the policy of containment was 
bound to fail: because it ignored the basic causes of the crisis; because it 
sought to contain an essentially political threat with military means, relying 
upon military power which did not exist and which could be created only 
by a powerful and firmly united coalition; because it failed to develop 
the affirmative, creative purposes which alone could bring such a coalition 
into being. But the habit of scapegoatism made us believe that containment 
had failed because it was devised and executed by men who were either 
treasonably “soft toward Communism” or stupid enough to become the 
dupes of a Communist fifth column which had penetrated their inner 
councils. By now, we were in a secondary phase of scapegoatism which 
led us to seek internal whipping boys for our failure abroad. 

In a third phase, having forgotten that the containment policy was 
the product of a bipartisan delusion, we found brief solace in a changing 
of the palace guard. A new administration adopted a “policy of liberation” 
which promised not merely to contain but to roll back the encroaching 
flood of Communist power. But this policy, too, was based upon the 
original delusion, and we soon discovered to our dismay that it was more 
effective in frightening our friends than in deterring our enemies. Then 
we turned to the “New Look,” about which there is nothing new except 
a move professional method of pursuing the old aim of containment. 
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What we need is not to give our old policy a new appearance, a “New 
Look,” but to take a new look at the premises upon which that old policy 
has been based. We need to rid ourselves of the scapegoat illusion, to 
examine the very real Soviet menace in its proper perspective, and to 
recognize that the only policy which will halt and roll back the tide of 
totalitarian tyranny is a policy of liberation doing its work on our side of 
the Iron Curtain. 

The only way to make invincible what we so vaguely and so com- 
placently call “the free world” is to unite it — not in the fear of Commu- 
nism, but in the creative task of its own liberation. Men are moved to 
action against evils and injustices with which they are familiar. A crusade 
against hunger, disease, and oppression will enlist far mightier battalions 
than an intellectually empty crusade against Communism. Before we can 
expect the peoples of the non-Communist world to ally themselves with 
us in the cause of promoting human freedom, we shall have to convince 
them that anti-Communism is not the sum total of American policy. 

The immature search for a whipping boy has not only taken us into 
a sterile and self-defeating foreign policy; it has also seduced us into 
something very like a suicidal mania in which the world’s most powerful 
nation is making a spectacle of its irrational behavior. We cannot hope 
to lead other peoples toward freedom so long as we are engaged in a head- 
long flight from freedom here at home. 

The origin of the suicidal mania, in which we have been seeking to 
defend a free society by bartering away the substance of freedom for 
security, is closely related to our self-deception about the state of world 
affairs. The same romantic optimism which led us to believe that the 
Yalta agreement could undo the results of appeasement and of a war 
fought without political objectives led us to believe that we were in no 
danger of Communist fifth-column penetration. The same complacency 
which caused us prematurely to dismantle our great military power caused 
us to be lax in guarding our internal security, although common sense 
should have warned us that our sole possession of the atomic secret would 
attract spies as a magnet attracts steel filings. When we woke up and 
stubbed our toes against the hard facts of espionage and infiltration, we 
did not stop to consider that it was a free society which we were trying to 
defend against subversion. We forgot all about the free society and, seeing 
only the menace of a Communist fifth column, proceeded to fight this 
menace with methods which, if carried far enough, would convert our free 
society into a totalitarian police state and leave us with nothing to defend 
except our military secrets. 

We had already stopped trying to understand the world crisis, satisfied 
that we had discovered its sole cause in Soviet Communism. We had 
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stopped trying to understand Communism; we were satisfied to catch it, 
put it in a box, and nail down the lid. This was bad enough. But now, in 
our panic at discovering that we had not nailed down the lid securely, we 
forgot what it was that we were trying to defend. To prevent freedom 
from being murdered by its avowed enemies, we, its friends and would-be 
defenders, embarked upon a course of causing it to commit suicide. 

In the first phase of infantile self-delusion, we had made negative anti- 
Communism the over-riding aim of our foreign policy. In the second phase, 
we had imputed the failure of that policy to Communist infiltration of 
our own government, equating failure to contain Communism with treason. 
In the third phase, in which we made anti-Communism the criterion of 
loyalty, we became oblivious of the fact that there are two kinds of anti- 
Communism, one of which is the friend and the other the enemy of a free 
society; that there is a liberal antiCCommunism which fights fire with water, 
and an authoritarian anti‘Communism which fights fire with fire — that 
the one saved England from totalitarianism of the Right or Left, while the 
other betrayed much of Europe into the hands of Fascism. 

In this third phase of demoralization, we do not even discuss whether 
or not it was a mistake for our government, when it became aware of its 
reprehensible laxity, to adopt the apparatus of authoritarian anti-Commu- 
nism. We do not discuss whether the excesses of “unfairness” which have 
now begun to trouble us are really due simply to the irresponsibility of a 
few political opportunists, or whether our government itself has been guilty 
of creating the opportunity for these Johnny-come-lately demagogues by 
heedlessly abandoning the basic principles of a free society. We do not 
consider whether authoritarianism is a deadly poison but only how big 
a dose of it we should take. The truly silly question uppermost in our 
minds is whether the chief exponent of authoritarian techniques — the 
chief exploiter of the confusion of the American mind and spirit — is, as 
the saying goes, “doing more good than harm, or more harm than good.” 
We are doing for the enemy the work of destruction which his fifth column 
could never hope to accomplish. 

Let the enemy bear witness. In a somewhat similar period after World 
War I, Lenin wrote: 

... when the American bourgeoisie, having completely lost its head, seizes thousands and 
thousands of people on suspicion of bolshevism and creates an atmosphere of panic, 


spreading broadcast alarming stories about bolshevik plots . . . we must bow and thank 
messieurs the capitalists. They are working for us. 


Until we regain our sanity and our sense of perspective, we may as 
well forget about saving older and wiser peoples from destruction. The 
question is: shall we regain our sanity and our sense of perspective in 
time? 
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The world is not standing still while we struggle to emancipate our- 
selves from delusion. There is danger that our present policy, if long 
continued, may drive Germany and, perhaps, Japan towards, rather than 
away from, the Sino-Soviet orbit—that it may lose us the friendship of 
India and of the as yet undecided emerging peoples. 


THE FAILuRE TO WIN THE UNCOMMITTED PEOPLES 


In Asia, the hostile orbit contains more than half a billion Chinese, 
Asiatic Russians, North Koreans and Vietnamese followers of Ho Chi 
Minh. Against this formidable Communist bloc, the anti-Communist coali- 
tion loosely includes Japan, the Philippines, South Korea, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, Pakistan and Thailand. Of these, only the Filipinos 
can be considered firm friends. 

Eighty-four million Japanese can be expected to remain friendly only 
so long as they find it possible to exist without trade and friendly relations 
with the Communist mainland. Japan cannot be expected to become 
an anti-Communist bastion when her very life depends upon obtaining 
food and raw materials from Communist controlled areas and upon selling 
her manufactures in Communist markets. This problem will become more 
acute if large-scale rearmament is forced upon the hard pressed Japanese 


economy. 
South Korea under Syngman Rhee will be loyal to the coalition only 


so long as his loyalty serves the hope of bringing North Korea under the 
control of an authoritarian, Rhee-dominated, all-Korean government. 
Similarly, Chiang Kai-shek’s adherence to the coalition will not survive his 
expectation of American support for a Nationalist reconquest of the 
Chinese mainland. 

Pakistani friendship is based more upon hostility to India than upon 
attachment to the West, and the record of the antidemocratic ruling 
clique in Thailand is one of switching sides without scruple. 

Such are our friends and allies in Asia, supported in the distant rear 
by Australia and New Zealand. These two Commonwealth countries 
share with our loyal Filipino friends a strong antipathy toward the 
American-sponsored rearmament of Japan. 

If anything like a balance of power is to be established in Asia, the 
coalition must gain the allegiance of India, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia. 
These four uncommitted nations have a combined population roughly 
equal to that of Communist China. Had Britain and the Netherlands, 
like France in Indochina, clung to these four crucially important countries 
as empire possessions, the chances are that frustrated nationalism would 
have turned toward Moscow and, by this time, all of Southeast Asia would 
have been lost. As it is, the issue hangs in doubt. 
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Nationalism and the aspiration toward more tolerable living conditions 
are the twin dynamics in this critical area. European colonialism, even 
where it has been shaken off, is still the focus of resentment and hostility. 
Wherever Communism successfully masquerades as the liberator from 
poverty and exploitation, its power of attraction is greater than the repellent 
force of Communist imperialism. Wherever, in addition, Communism 
has been able to identify itself with frustrated nationalism, as in Vietnam, 
Communism has triumphed. 

The weakness of the anti-Communist coalition derives partly from 
the fact that France and Britain are still colonial powers in Asia and 
partly from the submergence of American anticolonialism in cold-war 
alliances. France not only “missed the bus” in Indochina but has antago- 
nized India by clinging stubbornly to Pondicherry and its other archaic little 
enclaves on Indian soil. Even though Britain has freed over 400,000,000 
Asians, Hong Kong and Malaya remain as reminders of the colonial past. 
And the United States, which once led the way in liberating the Asian 
peoples from foreign rule, has poured untold millions into the tottering 
French defense of Indochina, has fortified bases on former Japanese islands 
and has established a protectorate over Formosa and Japan. 

The question is not whether these recent actions of ours have been 
wise or foolish from the point of view of global strategy. The fact is that, 
so far as the uncommitted Asian peoples are concerned, these actions have 
made the United States appear as the most powerful protector of the old 
order, rather than as the friendly guide to the new. 

The same is true of American postwar policy in China. Seen through 
Asian eyes, our support of Chiang Kai-shek was a foreign intervention 
in an Asian affair and, worse, an intervention on behalf of a regime which 
had lost the allegiance of its own people. Our refusal, after the intervention 
had failed, to recognize the Mao government and our continued support 
of Chiang’s ambition to reconquer the mainland appeared as an attempt to 
turn back the clock. Finally, from the point of view of most uncommitted 
Asians, our intervention in Korea was wholly justified by Communist 
aggression, but MacArthur’s drive to the Yalu River provoked and justified 
Chinese intervention, and our condemnation of China as an aggressor 
seemed unreasonable and unfair. 

Identification with the effort to preserve the hated past is not the only 
handicap under which American diplomacy labors in Asia and, for that 
matter, in all parts of the world which are inhabited by the colored races. 
Justly or unjustly, the United States has acquired the reputation of believing 
more than any other nation, except South Africa, in white supremacy. 
Our arrested development in domestic race relations and our sometimes 
arrogant behavior abroad have both been exaggerated and exploited by 
Communist propaganda. 
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What can Western leadership do to overcome these weaknesses in 
the area where it will be decided whether there is to be a balance of power 
in Asia? 

The actions required are both positive and negative. 

On the positive side, the anti-Communist coalition must offer whole- 
hearted cooperation in bringing food production into balance with popula- 
tion growth, in controlling disease, and in facilitating long-delayed resource 
development and industrialization. Such cooperation will involve both 
technical and financial assistance. However, such assistance must be given 
without political strings. Know-how and show-how advice must be offered 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and respect. Financial aid must not be 
squandered, but neither must it be measured by wholly inapplicable 
Western standards of “sound investment.” The emphasis must be upon 
co-operation among equals rather than upon aid to the weak by the strong. 
The right pattern has already been set by the United Nations and some of 
its specialized agencies, notably the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The wrong pattern is that toward which the United States has been 
drifting, as expressed in the often heard question, “Why help people who 
sit on the fence?” 

We have twice voted against providing the United Nations with an 
annual economic development fund of $250,000,000 on the grounds that 
we cannot afford to increase our contribution. Our direct aid to India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia is running at less than half the amount we 
contribute toward the maintenance of the Chinese Nationalist regime on 
Formosa. Meanwhile we have been pouring close to a billion dollars a 
year into the French defense of colonialism in Indochina. We shall never 
win the allegiance of the uncommitted peoples by spending in support 
of the rickety remnants of the hated past five or six times more than we 
are willing to invest in the future of a free Asia, and by exacting political 
commitments as the price of much needed economic aid. 

On the negative side, Britain and France can make one contribution 
of major importance: they can make it clear that their intention is to 
withdraw from their remaining footholds in Asia as soon as this can be 
done without creating conditions in which Sino-Soviet imperialism would 
move in as fast as European imperialism moved out. The French enclaves 
in India could be surrendered without any such danger. It will require 
considerably more care and time to liquidate whatever may remain of 
the French colonial position in Indochina. Here the decisive factor will 
be a clear declaration of intention. The same is true of British Malaya, 
where the establishment of independence is complicated by the mixed 
nature of the native population. Hong Kong, partly owned and partly held 
by the British under leases which expire in 1997, presents an even more 
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complicated problem. A possible solution would be the promise of with- 
drawal on satisfactory terms, if, over a period of let us say five years, 
the Chinese government had demonstrated its strict adherence to the 
obligations and restraints imposed by the United Nations Charter. This 
presupposes the admission of the Republic of China to the United Nations 
as the result of a general Far Eastern settlement. 

At present American popular opinion, as a result of years of indoctrina- 
tion, rebels at the mere thought of recognizing and negotiating a settlement 
with Red China. Where Britain and France must give up long held 
possessions, we must relinquish recently acquired and stubbornly held 
misconceptions. If we wish the coalition to gain the allegiance of the 
crucially important uncommitted peoples, we shall have to stop toying 
with the idea of restoring all or any part of the Asian past. However much 
we may dislike the Mao regime, we shall have to disavow all intention to 
help Chiang Kai-shek reconquer the mainland. If China is to be freed 
from Communist dictatorship, it will not be by a Nationalist restoration nor 
by foreign intervention. It does not follow that we must open the door to 
Communist conquest of Formosa. On the contrary, Chinese recognition 
of the Nationalist regime as the legitimate government of Formosa could 
be one of the conditions of a Far Eastern settlement. 

We may not relish these imperatives any more than Britain and 
France may like giving up their colonial empires. The fact is, however, 
that our refusal to face the facts as to China is as archaic in the modern 
world as colonial imperialism. 

The United Nations is not an anti-Communist association nor a club 
of gentlemen required to conform to Anglo-Saxon standards of behavior 
or to speeches made by members of Congress. It is not only the majority 
of the present members of the United Nations but the majority of our 
allies in the anti-Communist coalition who reject our intransigence toward 
Red China’s admission. If we do not yield to the majority view, we shall 
destroy both of the structures we have been trying to erect. By refusing to 
submit to the opinion of the majority of our allies, we shall disrupt the 
anti-Communist coalition, not only in Asia but at its core, which is the 
Atlantic Community. 

Before discussing the question of weakness within the heart of the 
anti-Communist coalition in Europe, it is important to note that much 
the same factors which have stood in the way of strengthening the coalition 
in Asia have prevented it from gaining firm friends in the Near East and in 
Latin America. Obsession with military containment and insensitiveness 
to native needs and aspirations have frustrated our efforts in both areas. 

The Arab peoples of North Africa and the Near East are more 
concerned with shaking off the last vestiges of a familiar colonialism 
than with fending off Communist imperialism. They are more angered 
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by the collusion of Anglo-American oil interests with their unenlightened 
and rapacious feudal rulers than alarmed by the machinations of Commu- 
nist fifth columns, more aware of their poverty than of their lack of 
political democracy, more conscious of American bomber bases on their 
soil than of the Red army lurking behind the Caucasus Mountains. Far 
greater than the danger of Communist infiltration among these devout 
Islamic peoples is the danger that revolt against archaic French colonialism 
in North Africa and against Anglo-American exploitation in the Near 
East will result in the loss of important bases in Morocco and Tunisia 
and in further expropriations of strategic oil reserves. The answer, as 
in Asia, is graceful retreat and the substitution of co-operation for ex- 
ploitation. 

In our own hemisphere we have not been hampered by any need to 
support, or compromise with, European colonialism. Here the no less 
conspicuous failure to weld a firm anti-Communist front is strictly our 
own. Outright neglect, plus an increasingly arrogant and coercive diplo- 
macy shaped by our obsession with the Communist menace, have squan- 
dered most of the good will accruing from two decades of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. During the recent years when we have been pouring 
billions into European recovery and rearmament and more billions into 
the lost causes of the Asian past, there has been only a trickle of economic 
aid to our sister republics. True, our resources are not unlimited; Western 
Europe had to be saved, and aggression had to be met and repelled in 
Korea. But it is far from evident that support of French colonialism in 
Indochina or of the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa should have enjoyed 
priority over helpfulness to our neighbors to the south. In any case, the 
side-tracking of their needs in favor of Europe and Asia has incurred bitter 
resentment. 

Worse than by economic neglect, we have injured our prestige by 
looking at Latin America only through cold-war spectacles. Where there 
has been justified unrest and revolt against oppressive antidemocratic 
governments, we have supported the governments, attributing popular dis- 
satisfaction to a Moscow-engineered communist conspiracy. Forgetting 
our common origin in revolt against tyranny, we have supported authori- 
tarian regimes and military juntas often backed by foreign business interests, 
some of them as oppressive as Communist dictatorships. Where resent- 
ments against us have become manifest, we have not sought to understand 
the causes of ill feeling, assuming unquestioningly that it resulted from 
Communist propaganda. Our one concern has been: “Are you with us 
or against us?” This has gained us a number of satellites among the 
Latin-American governments but has won us few friends among the rank 
and file of the people. 
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DIssENSION WITHIN THE EUROPEAN HEARTLAND 


The cleavage within the coalition’s leadership over German policy 
is even more dangerous than failure to win adherents elsewhere in the 
world. This divergence of opinion and sentiment has all but wrecked the 
nerve center of the anti-Communist alliance. 

The fact that France still faces serious domestic problems accounts 
for part of the difficulty, but the real source of the trouble lies in Anglo- 
American failure to understand the postwar mentality of the French 
people. It is not so much a lack of sympathy as of empathy which has 
prevented Britain and the United States from comprehending and satisfying 
legitimate French anxieties and from calming exaggerated French fears. 
This curious insensitiveness toward France has combined with an obsessive 
fear of Russia to give Anglo-American postwar policy an almost incredibly 
pro-German turn. 

Granted that postwar France was not easy to understand, there was 
nevertheless at least one area of policy-making in which one might have 
expected the United States and Britain to show both intelligence and 
consideration. Yet it was precisely with regard to German policy that the 
worst mistakes were made.? 

Immediately after the German surrender, France, which had been 
knocked out by Germany in thirty days, was expected to assume the role 
of conqueror as one of the four victorious, occupying powers. This in 
itself difficult assignment was vastly complicated by the blunders of Anglo- 
American policy. Acquiescence in the excessive Russo-Polish annexations 
of East German territory and the expulsion of over 10,000,000 East 
Germans into the already overcrowded western rump inevitably stirred not 
only French acquisitiveness but perfectly legitimate French fears of renewed 
German aggression. 

During the postwar years, Britain and the United States struggled 
with Russia for the control of Germany. Each side shamelessly wooed 
the recent enemy. The Russians aimed to extract maximum reparations 
from their zone before agreeing to unification under circumstances which, 
they hoped, would bring all of Germany under their control. The United 
States and Britain sought to rebuild their zones economically so as to make 
them self-supporting, in the hope that West Germany would become so 
prosperous that her power of attraction would bring East Germany as well 
under Western influence. In this struggle, France was caught in the 
middle. Like Russia, she sought reparations and feared a revival of German 
power. On the other hand, like Britain and the United States, France 
1For a detailed discussion of the evolution of Anglo-American policy toward Germany, see the author’s 


ermany — Bridge or Battleground (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1947), and his Germany — Key 
to Peace (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). 
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feared Soviet encroachment. Unlike either side in the East-West struggle, 
France did not want to see Germany reunited, whether on Soviet terms 
or in accordance with Anglo-American desires. 

As the deadlock froze, Britain and the United States subordinated 
their original aims to the exigencies of the cold war, devoting their energies 
not to unification but to the creation of a separate West German state. 
Over strong Russian protest, they urged the reluctant French government 
to join its zone to this project. This France declined to do until after the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia had raised the temperature of the 
cold war and brought French fears of Russia to a degree of intensity 
comparable to French fears of a resurgent Germany. The merger of the 
three Western zones then led to the abortive Russian attempt to force 
the Western allies out of Berlin and, eventually, to the creation of two 
separate Germanys. When currency reform in West Germany set off 
a spectacular economic recovery, French anxiety over resurgent German 
power once more overshadowed fear of Soviet aggression. 

At this point, France, ironically enough, brought about the very 
development which she dreaded most. In the North Atlantic Treaty of 
1949, the United States and Canada agreed to regard any attack upon the 
West European signatories as an attack upon themselves. Not satisfied 
with a treaty which promised them another liberation, France demanded 
assurance that her frontiers would be defended against invasion in the event 


that the deterrent created by the new treaty should fail to prevent attack. 


> 


“The next time you liberate us,” said a leading French statesman, “you 
will be liberating a corpse.” The answer to this perfectly understandable 
demand should have been that the only way to defend Western Europe 
against invasion was to prevent the invasion from being attempted. The 
American government, however, gave France the desired assurance but 
at the same time affirming that the United States would not do any of 
the things which might have given the guarantee real meaning. It would 
not, Secretary Acheson declared, send additional American troops abroad; 
it would not permit Western Europe to be diverted from recovery to 
rearmament; and it would not in any circumstances consider rearming West 
Germany. (Russia had at least 175 divisions available for attack; Western 
Europe had less than 12 combat-ready divisions; the United States had 
only 10 divisions which might be sent as reinforcements.) 

France soon understood that, in spite of American assurances to the 
contrary, the guarantee which she had sought and obtained would inevi- 
tably lead to an American demand for German rearmament. Seeking to 
forestall this dreaded consequence, France came forward with the most 
constructive proposal evolved by Western statesmanship since Russian 
rejection of the Marshall Plan had made the cold war a grim reality. The 
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Schuman Plan for the pooling of European coal and steel production under 
a new supranational authority might, like the original Marshall Plan, 
have ended the cold war and ushered in a new era of co-operation. Aimed 
primarily at indissolubly uniting Germany and France, the proposal was 
open to all European nations willing to participate, including those within 
the Soviet orbit. When Bonn enthusiastically welcomed the proposal and 
when Italy and the Low Countries followed suit, it looked as if French 
ingenuity might have opened the way to a new European future. At this 
point, however, Anglo-American statesmanship was notable for its absence. 
Washington demanded to know “whether France proposed to fight the 
cold war or to end it.”? Britain flatly rejected participation. With 
Scandinavia likewise abstaining, the bold French proposal was reduced to a 
six-nation grouping in which West Germany would be uncomfortably and 
dangerously predominant. Nevertheless, France proceeded with courage 
and determination to carry out the Plan. 

Unhappily it was already too late for any such rational approach to 
European integration. In both Britain and the United States, plans were 
being discussed for the rearming of West Germany. The military cart was 
about to be placed in front of the political and economic horses. Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea merely provided the excuse for bringing the matter 
out into the open. 

From the moment when Secretary Acheson declared that the Germans 
were indispensable as military allies of the West, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer sat in the driver’s seat. No longer was the Schuman Plan 
Germany’s one way back to equality among the nations. The Chancellor 
now had a bargaining position which, skillfully exploited, would assure the 
Bonn Republic the dominant power in Western Europe. 

In desperation at this prospect, France devised a scheme for a “Euro- 
pean Army” in which German contingents of about 3,000 men each were 
to be integrated in mixed divisions under non-German command. This 
so-called Pleven Plan did not suit the Bonn government, which promptly 
declared that Germany would contribute to Western defense only on her 
own terms — meaning as full partners with equality in command. During 
a year of prolonged discussion, France steadily lost ground, chiefly because 
the United States threw its weight behind the demands of the German 
generals. The final decisions, reached at London and Lisbon in February, 
1952, were embodied in the Bonn and Paris treaties, signed three months 
later. By these agreements, 49,000,000 restless and far from fully regenerate 
Germans were released from occupation controls and granted the essence 
of sovereignty, and allowed substantially their own terms for military 
participation in Western defense. Seven years after wanton German 


2 Germany — Key to Peace, p. 134. 
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aggression had been punished by ignominious defeat and the total destruc- 
tion of German military power, Britain and the United States were 
deliberately setting out to recreate the very forces they had fought to 
obliterate. The element to be contained had become the instrument of 
containment. 

The conclusion of these treaties was hailed as Secretary Acheson’s 
major achievement, yet not one of the six participants in the European 
Defense Community ratified the treaty during the remaining seven months 
of the Truman-Acheson regime. The rising revolt against the American- 
sponsored plan was fomented by a number of causes. Germany drew back 
when faced with the realization that the plan meant indefinite postpone- 
ment of unification and the abandonment of 18,000,000 Eastern com- 
patriots. France recoiled from an arrangement which more and more 
clearly meant placing the future of Europe in German hands. Throughout 
Europe, including the British Isles, there was a strong feeling that, before 
EDC should become an accomplished fact, there should be a four-power 
conference to explore with Russia the possibility of arranging a satisfactory 
all-German settlement. 

The Soviet government had been demanding such a conference ever 
since September, 1950. Time after time, Russia had declared that it would 
not tolerate German rearmament. In March, 1952, Russia had submitted 
a draft peace treaty which indicated, in somewhat ambiguous terms, that, 
if the West would forego a German military contribution, Russia would 
agree to free all-German elections and to the creation of an all-German 
government on terms fully acceptable to the West. This interesting 
gambit was never explored. Largely because of American insistence, the 
Western powers replied in effect that, if Russia was really prepared to 
grant free elections, then the Western powers would gladly see Germany 
reunited, provided that they might then do with all of Germany precisely 
what Russia sought to prevent them from doing with Germany’s Western 
two-thirds — namely, rearm it and include it in the European Defense 
Community. 

By the time the Eisenhower administration took office, it was apparent 
that, because of widespread dissatisfaction with American intransigence, 
the treaties would encounter stiff opposition in the various European 
parliaments. Secretary Dulles did not, however, conclude that it would 
be wise to re-examine the Acheson policy, particularly in so far as it 
involved making two-thirds of a permanently partitioned Germany into 
the keystone in the arch of West European defense. Nor did he consider 
it wise or necessary to explore the possibilities of reaching an all-German 
settlement. Giving his full endorsement to the policy of his predecessor, 
Mr. Dulles explicitly warned that, if the EDC were not promptly ratified, 
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the United States would have to undertake an “agonizing reappraisal.” 
This veiled threat of withdrawal had little effect. 

It was not until the late-summer elections of 1953 gave his party 
a two-thirds majority in the Bundestag that Chancellor Adenauer was able 
to “go to the head of the class” by bringing Mr. Dulles the first parlia- 
mentary ratification. Neither German ratification, nor the subsequent ap- 
proval of the treaties by the Low Countries, nor Mr. Dulles’ prodding 
seemed to bring French ratification any nearer. Meanwhile, Italy lingered, 
partly to see what France would do and partly in the hope of gaining 
Trieste as a reward for ratification. After a full year of delay, Secretary 
Dulles decided to do what his predecessor had stubbornly refused to 
consider: he agreed that a four-power conference at Berlin should explore 
the possibilities of an all-German settlement. 

The difference between the Acheson and Dulles attitudes turned out 
to be more apparent than real. At the Berlin Conference early in 1954, 
the Western position was more diplomatically stated than in the past, but, 
in spite of a more suave formulation, its essence remained the same. The 
West would not recede from its desire to include Germany in the Western 
military alliance. Mr. Molotov was never forced to answer the question: 
“What will Russia concede, if the West abandons the idea of making 
Germany a military partner?” 

In the face of polite but nonetheless unequivocal Western inflexibility, 
Mr. Molotov remained equally unyielding in his insistence upon un- 
democratic procedures which would make a mockery of free elections 
and give the East German Communist apparatus a Trojan horse position 
in a new all-German government. Such being the circumstances, the 
Berlin Conference might just as well not have been held. At its con- 
clusion, French ratification of EDC seemed more remote than ever, 
especially as the mounting crisis in Indochina increased French anxiety 
for a counterbalance to resurgent German power. 

The French had three major apprehensions: (1) that EDC would 
pre-empt so much of France’s military power as to endanger her control 
of her increasingly restless empire; (2) that Germany, as the dominant 
partner in EDC, might some day maneuver the Western alliance into a 
war with Russia and Poland in order to recapture her lost eastern provinces; 
and (3) that Germany, once rearmed, might some day betray the Western 
alliance, making a deal with Russia at the expense of Poland and thus 
establishing Russo-German control of the European continent. 

That the latter danger was no Gallic nightmare was made abundantly 
clear by the remarkably frank utterances of a number of German conserva- 
tives during the spring of 1954. The leadership of the Free Democratic 
party, which belonged to the Adenauer coalition, openly demanded that 
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the Bonn Republic take up direct diplomatic relations with Moscow. In- 
dustrial leaders were outspoken in their desire for more trade with the 
Soviet orbit. Finally, two former chancellors of the German Reich openly 
attacked the Acheson-Dulles-Adenauer policy, declaring that the Bonn 
Republic should break away from alliance with the West, should seek 
reunification by negotiation with Russia and, thereafter, should pursue 
a policy of playing off Russia against the West. Chancellor Adenauer 
expressed regret that “such influential leaders should have said things 
which might cast doubt upon German reliability.” Yet he himself bluntly 
stated a few days later that, if France failed to ratify the EDC treaty, a 
German national army would be “the only alternative.” 

By mid-summer of 1954, practically everyone except the American 
government recognized that the EDC plan was dead. The long-delayed 
“agonizing reappraisal” began with the Churchill-Eden visit to Washington 
after Mendés-France, the new French premier, had declared that he in- 
tended to submit a compromise proposal to the French Assembly. There 
seemed but a slim chance that the forced revision of Anglo-American 
policy would be based upon a realistic evaluation of the existing situation; 
for this would involve the recognition of three facts: 


1. That there could be no peace in Europe with a partitioned 
Germany in the heart of the Continent; 


2. That the balance of power was such that neither Russia nor the 


Western powers could reasonably expect to gain control over a reunited 
Germany; and 


3. That it would be in the interest of all concerned to reach an 
all-German settlement which would neutralize a reunited German nation, 
guarantee that it would not become either a partner or a prime mover in 
aggression, and provide safeguards against military or political encroach- 
ment upon German neutrality and independence.* 


The reunification and neutralization of Germany under proper and 
adequate safeguards would not only remove Germany as a bone of conten- 
tion but would open the door to an Austrian peace treaty and to the 
gradual withdrawal of Soviet military power from Eastern Europe. To say 
that such a course is not worth considering “because the Russians would 
never agree to the necessary safeguards” is recklessly frivolous. We do 
not know what the Soviet government would concede to avoid the 
resurgence of a German menace. We do not know because we have never 
tried to find out. We have not tried to find out because we have been 
stubbornly unwilling to consider any alternative to our now defunct EDC 
3A specific proposal for such a settlement was submitted to the incoming Eisenhower administration by 


the author in December, 1952; this plan was subsequently published here and abroad. For the plan 
itself and the comments and criticisms which it evoked, see Germany — Key to Peace, chap. xi. 
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plan. We have clung to EDC because “Europe cannot be made defensible 
without a German military contribution” —as if the twelve German 
divisions provided by the EDC plan could make the decisive difference. 
The fact which the United States has been unwilling to face is that 
Western Europe, with or without the twelve German divisions, is lost, 
if war comes; and that the only way to preserve Western Europe is to 
preserve peace. 

At the Berlin Conference, Secretary Dulles eloquently defended the 
EDC plan on the ground that it prevented the creation of an independent 
national German army, which, he declared, would be a terrible threat to 
world peace. If the British and American governments now reach for the 
expedient against which they themselves have warned, if they permit 
Germany to rebuild her military power, they will not make Western 
Europe safe from invasion. They will merely create an Anglo-American- 
German front behind which there will be a military vacuum, a front 
with its lines of communication running through a disaffected and neutralist 
France. From the political point of view, such a step would surrender the 
future of Europe into the hands of an unpredictable Germany; it would 
once and for all end the hope that Anglo-French-American solidarity will 
form the hard core of a world-wide anti-Communist coalition. 


THE BooMERANG OF ATOMIC PowER 


From the moment when the Soviet Union succeeded in breaking 
the American monopoly on atomic weapons, the existence of these new 
instruments of mass murder and destruction became a disadvantage, rather 
than an advantage, to the anti-Communist coalition. There are no targets 
for retaliation within the Soviet orbit comparable to the thickly settled 
areas of Western Europe. While the East European Soviet satellites are 
equally exposed, it would be foolish to assume that concern for the safety 
of Warsaw, Leipzig, Prague and Budapest would restrain the Soviet leader- 
ship from laying waste the cities of Western Europe and the British Isles, 
particularly when these vulnerable areas house important bases of Ameri- 
can retaliatory power. 

The deterrent to Soviet aggression, in so far as it rests upon retaliatory 
atomic striking power, resides almost entirely in the United States Strategic 
Air Force. Russia is well aware that American long-range bombers could 
inflict terrible damage upon her vital centers, even though these are widely 
dispersed. But the Soviet leaders also know that twenty hydrogen bombs 
accurately dropped upon the right targets in the United States would 
inflict a more crippling blow than five times that number detonated over 
their own most vital areas. 
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It is necessary to recognize that the deterrent power of “massive 
retaliation” exists only so long as the Soviet leadership wishes to avoid 
a major war. Should the Kremlin ever decide that war is inevitable or 
that it is a gamble worth taking, the wide open bases of American 
retaliatory power will actually present an invitation to begin World War 
III with a massive sneak attack. 

The present military policy of the United States ignores this decisive 
fact. It rests upon assumptions which have been invalidated by Russia’s 
coming into possession of atomic weapons and of a long-range bomber 
command capable of delivering them upon targets in North America. 
The United States today is like a boxer trained to pack a terrific punch 
in either hand but not to protect himself. In pugilistic circles such a boxer 
is known as a slugger with a glass jaw. We have spent and are spending 
billions on developing our knock-out atomic punch, but we have made no 
comparable effort to protect ourselves against a similar blow. 

If we were deliberately planning to launch a “preventive war” at 
a time of our own choosing by delivering a massive sneak attack upon 
the vital centers of the Soviet orbit, such a policy might make sense. 
It makes no sense whatever so long as we remain determined that, if 
World War III comes, it will not be because we have started it. 

Incredible as it may seem to us, not only our enemies but many 
of our friends are far from sure that the United States will not some 
day launch a “preventive war.” This is not only because of some of 
the reckless statements made by irresponsible jingoists in this country 
but because our military policy logically indicates that we somehow expect 
to land a knock-out punch before our own glass jaw can be hit by the 
enemy. Failure to create an adequate home defense is more than a neglect 
of duty to our own citizens and an irresponsible gamble with our nation’s 
survival; it increases the danger of Soviet aggression by casting doubt upon 
our sincerity in repeatedly declaring that we shall never strike the first 
blow. Our present military policy not only makes a sneak attack almost 
irresistibly inviting; by making it look as if we were preparing to strike the 
first blow, it also creates a serious danger that Russia, so interpreting our 
intentions, will make an attempt to knock us out first. 

Both of these risks would be substantially reduced if we devoted our 
energies, brains and resources to a more balanced effort in creating offensive 
and defensive capability. To say that no defense against the latest weapons 
is possible flies in the face of the whole history of warfare. In due course, 
the defense has always caught up to the offense: the high-explosive shell 
encountered armor plate, the tank came up against anti-tank weapons, the 
submarine was met by depth charge and radar. It is probable that our 
scientists have already developed guided missiles and anti-aircraft devices 
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which, though not capable of preventing great damage and suffering in the 
event of a sudden attack, would nevertheless insure the United States 
against a knock-out blow. But these devices, if they exist, are as yet at 
proving grounds, in the laboratory, or on drawing boards, because we have 
given triple priority to offensive weapons. 

Here, then, lies another weakness of the anti-Communist coalition 
which the United States can remedy without having to consult anyone, 
simply by redirecting the employment of its own resources and ingenuity. 

There remains one final observation concerning atomic weapons. 
For a number of years, Soviet leaders have been urging that the new 
instruments of mass’ destruction be outlawed before any further steps 
be taken toward limiting or abolishing conventional armaments. Our 
attitude has been that, in making this suggestion, the Russians with their 
vast land armies were like a fat man suggesting to a thin man that both 
go on the same reducing diet. This attitude was justified so long as we 
alone possessed atomic weapons; its validity is now open to serious question. 
If the invention of the instruments of genocide has indeed boomeranged 
against us, it may very well be to our advantage to outlaw them, provided 
that a method can be devised under which the prohibition could be 
effectively enforced. Our present attitude, that we would be giving up 
a valuable advantage if we agreed to the elimination of these fearful 
modern devices, requires re-examination. It is quite possible that we should 
gain more than we should lose. 

The calculation of relative risks is one which calls for expert knowl- 
edge; but one bit of simple arithmetic lies within the competence of any 
thinking citizen: the very worst that the Communist dictators could do 
in a world from which the modern weapons of genocide had been elimi- 
nated would not be nearly as bad for the human race as World War III 
fought with those weapons — irrespective of which side might in the end 
be adjudged “the victor.” 





PEKING AND INDOCHINA’S DESTINY 
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GENEVA, THE BEGINNING OF A SOLUTION 


PON THE SIGNING of the Indochinese armistice in Geneva on 
July 21, British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, who had served 
as the practical-minded mediator in the negotiations leading to 
that event, stated, “These agreements . . . could not in the nature of 
things give complete satisfaction to everyone. But they have made it 
possible to stop a war which has lasted for eight years and brought suffering 
and hardship to millions of people. They have also, we hope, reduced 
international tension.” The visit to Moscow and Peking of Clement Attlee 
and other leaders of the Labour party has added to this more hopeful 
atmosphere. In France, Premier Pierre Mendes-France has won new 
prestige as a result of the Indochinese armistice. He was now able to 
turn his energy and attention to Tunisia, to which he promised home rule, 
and to Morocco and the European Defense Community program. 
In the United States, however, the situation has been considerably 
different. Life, for example, observed editorially in the issue of August 2: 
The Communist press claims the Indochina truce as a major victory. The free world 


press (while piously fabricating the usual silver linings) acknowledges it as a defeat. 
There can be no disputing these judgments. 


What, then, is the moral? Obviously the world situation is worse than it was before 

the truce took place. It is worse still than before the Korean truce... . 
Besides, there have been continued utterances of alarm in this country 
about the dreadful possibility of Communist China’s entry into the United 
Nations, about the inadvisability of staying in that world organization 
and about the urgent need to build up a counterpart of the NATO in 
Asia. The general reaction in the United States to the Indochinese 
armistice appears, therefore, to be one of apprehension and anxiety. 

In Asia itself, the leaders of a few countries, such as Thailand and 
the Philippines, shared the view of the United States that the Communist 
gain was a growing menace. Others, apparently in the majority represented 
by such countries as India, Burma and Indonesia, have made no secret 
of their satisfaction that a fire in their neighborhood was finally put under 
control. The local people in Indochina, especially those in Vietnam, have 
been busy, of course, but no longer with destructive purposes. Granted 
that, amidst the frequently reported incidents of riot and disturbance, the 
danger of a resumption of hostilities still exists, the sense of vigilance must 
now have replaced intentions of conflict, and hope has undoubtedly begun 
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to overcome despair. Many American observers have, therefore, found 
themselves quite able and willing to accept some of the “silver linings” 
— believing, namely, that the terms of the Indochinese armistice were the 
best that could be expected under the circumstances, that even an un- 
satisfactory peace was better than a continued war and that the world 
was now given the first opportunity in years to devote itself to more 
constructive tasks. 

The Indochinese armistice deserves to be regarded as the beginning 
of a solution of the long drawn-out conflict. Speaking of “fabricating the 
usual silver linings” in this respect, one might also turn to a French 
spokesman, who explained to the American public just before the Geneva 
agreements were reached that “We are defending the newly acquired in- 
dependence of the three Associated States; and, in doing so, we are 
defending the whole of Southeast Asia against Communist enslavement.” 
To those who heard for the first time that Indochina was already enjoying 
independence, the spokesman explained that France’s “fight against a 
Communist rebel” there “has prevented those observers and the local 
populations from seeing the true extent of the independence” granted 
them, and that this fight, of course, also “obliged France to limit the 
exercise of the newly acquired freedom.” “The American government 
spent twelve years in the process of granting independence to the Philip- 
pines,” and “Britain had [taken] two or three decades” in the cases of 
India, Pakistan and Burma, he said; but France did not have ehough time. 
History, of course, testifies to the contrary. In order to place the armistice 
agreements in a proper perspective and consider them more objectively, 
a review of the historical background of the Indochina problem should be 
useful. 


INDOCHINESE NATIONALISM AND CHINA’S ROLE 


First of all, the so-called Indochinese problem originated not just 
at the end of World War II, nor even with the beginning of the adult life 
of Ho Chi Minh. It started long before and in a much simpler manner. 
In reviewing the vicissitudes in this respect, one can not help taking special 


note of the extraordinary role played by China, Indochina’s most influential 
neighbor. 


It has been apparent that during the armistice negotiations in Geneva, 
the two sessions which took Mendes-France away from that city a short 
distance to the northeast, to Bern, were most crucial. These were the 
sessions between him and Chou En-lai, Communist China’s Premier and 
Foreign Minister, on June 24 and July 13, when basic outlines of the 


1 Pierre Millet (Counselor of the French Embassy in Washington, D.C.), “Our Common Stake in Indo- 
china,” The Annals (July, 1954), 99-107. 
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Armistice first emerged and the more knotty points were straightened out. 
Peking, and not Moscow, it appeared, was “calling the shots” on behalf of 
the Viet Minh. On the surface, it seemed that Chou acquired this in- 
fluential position by virtue of a potential threat —that his government 
might give further support to Ho Chi Minh or drive south-westward itself 
at will — or that his position resulted simply from Molotov’s maneuvers.” 
Historically speaking, however, Chou’s position has been built on a founda- 
tion quite apart from, and much more solid than, such improvised military 
and diplomatic backing. 


An observation has recently been made that 


Although the French move into Indochina beginning almost a century ago was exceed- 
ingly unpopular with large segments of the French population, it was nevertheless ac- 
cepted as a means to provide bases from which French influences could be brought to 
bear on China; yet China is in a position now to bring what may be overwhelming in- 
fluences to bear on the French, who are still unable to muster much popular support at 
home for the current Indochinese operations. 


Nothing could better exemplify the reversal of the power situation in East Asia 

during a century’s time than this present state in which China is a major threat to the 
French in Vietnam rather than the French being a threat to China.’ 
This “reversal of the power situation in East Asia” has just begun. Several 
years ago, a still more impressive statement was made in an archaeological 
study on Indochina. Speaking of the natives being assimilated by Chinese 
immigrants, the author pointed out that “what is happening today in this 
respect has certainly been going on not merely for centuries but for 
millennia.” * This statement is supported by Chinese history, according to 
which Chinese suzerainty was extended to Indochina in the third century 
B.c. Recent statistics indicate that, beginning in 214 B.c. and ending in 
1867, China’s “direct feudal rule” over Vietnam, off and on, amounted 
to 1,280 odd years; and “indirect feudal rule,” to some 350 years; while 
the remaining 300 odd years were “periods of independence.” The 
significant point is, however, that “the Vietnamese people had unceasingly 
put up national resistance and peasant revolt” during the years that led 
to such “periods of independence.” 5 One of these revolts occurred as far 
back as a.D. 40.°® 

The Chinese-French confrontation started in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, when the French had secured footholds, one after 
another, in the three Indochinese States, and began to arrive in force. 


2See Life, June 28, 1954, pp. 122-25, where the correspondent keenly noted that a “rigid protocol’ was 
observed by the Communist delegations at Geneva. According to the protocol, Molotov yielded 
“the most prominent place” to Chou when Indochina was under discussion. 

3 Lauriston Sharp, ‘‘Paradoxes in the Indochinese Dilemma,’’ The Annals (July, 1954), 91. 

4 Quoted by Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia (London: Oxford University Press, 1951), 
14, from Olov R. T. Janse, Archaeological Research in Indo-China (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), I. 

SLii Ku, Yueh-nan Jen-min Fan-ti Tou-cheng Shih [History of the Vietnamese People’s Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle] (Shanghai: Tung Fang, 1951), 16. 

© Purcell, op. cit., 13. 
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Anti-Chinese measures were progressively devised and instituted by the 
French colonial authorities. But the Chinese “were able to survive by 
their supreme adaptability,” and immigration from China continued, 
albeit on a smaller scale.’ Persistence of Chinese influence in Vietnam was 
pointedly illustrated by the fact that the French were unable to replace 
the Chinese language with a latinized “national language” for the natives 
until 1918, when the influence of a then revolutionized China had already 
begun anew to be felt in the land.® 

It is possible, perhaps, only for those who are informed in Chinese 
history and the Confucian way of extending a “benevolent rule” to under- 
stand why traditional Chinese imperialism was different from modern 
French imperialism with its many incidents of highhanded colonialism. 
The former certainly demonstrated few such instances. The Chinese 
revolution of 1911, with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s professed sympathy for the 
“oppressed peoples,” undoubtedly served to mitigate whatever grievance 
the Indochinese might have felt against traditional China. Their turning 
to modern China for inspiration in nationalist activities, therefore, seems 
quite understandable. 

The Vietnamese revolutionaries started their modern nationalist move- 
ment in the 1910’s and 1920’s mostly in Chinese territory and under 
Chinese auspices. The Nationalist party of Vietnam, for example, was 
organized in the very year (1912) in which the first Chinese Republic was 
established by the Chinese Nationalist party, the Kuomintang. The first 
congress of this Vietnamese party was held in Canton in 1914. Its first 
attempt at organized revolt against the French was, consequently, hatched 
in the same city. A second attempt was organized on China’s Yunnan- 
Kwangsi border in 1917; and in 1924 again, a Vietnamese tried, in Canton, 
unsuccessfully to assassinate the French governor-general for Vietnam, who 
happened to be visiting there. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 and the subsequent establishment 
of the Chinese Communist party in 1921, however, changed the course of 
history considerably. When Ho Chi Minh, then still named Nguyen 
Ai Quoc, appeared in Canton in 1925, the Chinese Kuomintang was part 
of a “united front” shared by the Chinese Communists, with Soviet 
advisers in its ranks. With the assistance of Chinese Communist and 
Soviet advisers, Ho formed the Revolutionary Youth Fraternity of Vietnam 
in Canton. In 1927, more than sixty of Ho’s compatriots entered the 
Chinese Whampoa Military Academy for revolutionary training, when 
Chiang Kai-shek was the Commandant and Chou En-lai, the Political 


Ibid., 227-29. 


SSee Sun Tang-Yuen, “Chung-kuo Wen-hua tui Nan-yang ti Ying-hsiang [Chinese Cultural Influence 
on the South Sea Countries],”” Chung-kuo Wen-hua Lun-wen Chi [Chinese Culture: a Sym- 


posium] (Taipei, Formosa: China News Press, 1953), 227 
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Commissar. At the same time, Ho worked as a translator-assistant to 
Borodin, the Soviet consultant to the Kuomintang.°® 


THE BEGINNING OF COMMUNISM IN VIETNAM 


Ho Chi Minh, born in 1892, had become “the implacable foe of the 
French colonial administration” as far back as 1910. In 1917, he organized 
the first Vietnamese Marxist group in Paris, and began to contribute articles 
to the leftist mewspapers there. He joined the Communist International 
(Comintern) in 1920, the same year in which Mao Tse-tung of China 
became a convinced Communist. In the following year, Ho formed an 
Intercolonial Union under the sponsorship of the French Communist party. 
In 1923, he went to Moscow to attend the Krestintern or Congress of Inter- 
national Peasantry. From there, he got to China two years later. After the 
debacle the Chinese Communists suffered at the hands of the Kuomintang, 
Ho again fled to Moscow. He finally returned to his native area in 1928.?° 

The Vietnamese Communist party was not established, however, 
until 1930, when Ho, at a conference held in Hongkong, succeeded in 
unifying three different revolutionary groups into a single body dedicated 
to communism." Revolutionary activities were immediately intensified in 
Vietnam, including, first, organized strikes, peasant demonstrations and 
armed uprisings. The Comintern soon accepted Ho’s Party as an “in- 
dependent national section,” and “the Chinese Communist Central Com- 
mittee showed a lively concern for the Indochinese in an open letter 
addressed to their party: ‘Indochina is one of the most important links 
in the world chain of imperialism, and the Indochinese revolution is one 
of the decisive factors in the East.’” ?2 From this moment on, a triangular 
relationship was in the making, although Moscow’s influence has, from 
beginning to end, been only of a general character. On the other hand: 
Relations between Vietnamese and Chinese revolutionaries have been . . . close and 
long-standing. . . . The nationalists . . . have frequently acknowledged their debt to 
Chinese culture, political thinking, and hospitality. It was through Chinese translation 
that the writings of European political philosophers filtered through to Annamite intel- 
lectuals in the prewar days, and it has been the traditional Chinese secret societies that 
have served as models for Annamite clandestine organizations.” 

Ho Chi Minh, however, was arrested in 1931 and imprisoned until 
1933. The initial Communist tide was relentlessly suppressed by the 
French colonial administration. 


®See Lii Ku, op cit., 65-68, 124. 
ats, ee and Richard Adloff, The Left Wing in Southeast Asia (New York: Sloane, 1950), 


11 The united party later adopted the name “Oriental Communist party.”” In order to avoid confusion, 
this name is not used in the present study. See Lii Ku, op. cit., 124 

12 Thompson and Adloff, op. cit., 42. 

8 [bid., 41. 
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In 1935, the Comintern’s Popular Front strategy gave the Communists 
an opportunity for revival in Vietnam. Following the adoption of this 
anti-Fascist line in metropolitan France, an amnesty was proclaimed for 
some of the imprisoned Vietnamese leftist leaders. A Grand Congrés 
Indochinois was convened in Vietnam, and a four-point program was 
drawn up, demanding 1) the establishment of a Democratic Front; 2) 
the reduction of land taxes; 3) local self-government and electoral 
franchise for the natives; and 4) an Indochinese army composed of native 
recruits.* It is significant to note that, in spite of Communist influence, 
these objectives were characteristically determined by local conditions. 
At that time, the native revolutionaries were far from being organized. 
The peasants traditionally labored under heavy taxation both by the 
government and by the landlords. There was no local self-government, 
and the natives enjoyed no democratic rights. A typically highhanded 
colonial practice even deprived them of the right to bear arms for their 
own motherland. There was obviously nothing particularly “Communist” 
about these demands. 

Only the first of these four points materialized in the wake of the 
Grand Congrés Indochinois of 1936. The struggle for the other objectives 
made little headway, although labor union activities under the resultant 
Democratic Front were tolerated by the French for about three years. 


THe Viet MINH 


In August, 1940, the Japanese “peacefully” occupied Indochina under 
an agreement with the Vichy regime then established in France. Indo- 
china’s Emperor Bao Dai seemed quite able to maintain his calm in spite 
of the defeat of the French and the double colonial rule imposed on him 
that still included the French. The Indochinese Communists, however, 
unreservedly resented the situation, and they saw an important opportunity. 
Only three months after their country’s occupation by the Japanese, these 
Communists organized armed uprisings in North Vietnam, with a view 
to establishing a “liberated area” and a “people’s regime.” Although these 
uprisings were quickly suppressed, the banner of resistance against both the 
French and the Japanese was displayed defiantly for the first time. It 
should be noted that once more these Indochinese Communists appeared 
to be concerned less with ideological doctrines than with the immediate 
fate of their country. 

In May, 1941, the Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh Hoi (Vietnam 
Independence League) or the Viet Minh was founded under Chinese 
auspices. Its membership included sixteen patriotic groups, ranging from 


4 See Lii Ku, op. cit., and Chang Kuang-piao, Ts’ung Chih-min-ti tao Tu-li ti Yueh-nan [Vietnam 
from Colony to ea (Peking: Shih-chich Chih-shih, 1951), 17. 
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workers, peasants and soldiers to intellectuals, Buddhists, Catholics and 
merchants. The place of the deliberations that led to the formation of this 
league was Liu-chou, in the Kwangsi province of China, just across the 
northeast border of Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh was the organizer and leader.*® 

The wide range of representation in the Viet Minh at a time of 
national crisis was hardly encouraging to Communist doctrinaires. Never- 
theless, they thrived on the common interest, which was straightforward 
nationalism or patriotism. This situation was revealed in the October, 1941, 
program of the organization, which called for 1) the formation of a 
national “anti-French and anti-Japanese imperialist” united front compris- 
ing all classes, all revolutionary groups and all oppressed peoples of Vietnam 
for the purpose of overthrowing imperialism and establishing complete 
independence; 2) the institution of universal elections and democratic 
freedoms; 3) the practice of “land to the tillers”; and 4) the encourage- 
ment of private industrial development.’® The language here is noticeably 
more in line with communism, but the contents are still reminiscent of 
those objectives pursued by the Democratic Front in 1936. The economic 
program was now extended to the “private industrial” field. The demand 
for a native army, under the circumstances, was up to the Communists; 
and they lost no time in organizing guerrilla bands. These changes are 
all indicative of a “national form” of Communist practice, which has 
been exemplified by the Chinese brand of communism. As between 
communism and nationalism, however, the former was accorded still only 
an auxiliary status. 

This relationship was illustrated by the fact that, in spite of the party 
line changes prescribed by Moscow in 1939 and 1941 on the occasions of 
the conclusion and nullification of the Stalin-Hitler pact, developments 
in Vietnam during this period bore little evidence of direction from the 
Kremlin. Therefore, if it should be “naive” to believe that the modern 
revolutionary movement in Vietnam has been entirely “indigenous,” 2” it 
seems quite certain that it was at first “more nationalist than Commu- 
nist.” 78 As one distinguished American visitor observed later: “The 
elimination of colonialism might have removed the one powerful stimulant 
which Communism had in Vietnam, caused the eclipse of Ho Chi Minh 
and set the course of the new government in another direction.” ?” 

The popularity of the Viet Minh was quite logical, as indicated in 
ensuing developments. The guerrilla bands grew rapidly under the com- 
% Ho was in and out of Southwest China during the early period of the Sino-Japanese conflict. It was 

said that he changed his name from Nguyen Ai Quoc to the present one — more Chinese than 


Vietnamese — just to “commemorate the fraternal friendship shown him by the Chinese people” 
(Lii Ku, op. cit., 124). 


16 Chang Kuang-piao, op. cit., 20. 

17 Max Beloff, Soviet Policy in the Far East, 1944-1951 (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), 221. 
18C. P. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China (London: Cresset Press, 1952), 243. 

1% William O. Douglas, North from Malaya (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1953), 169. 
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mand of General Vo Nguyen Giap, who had been trained at the anti- 
Japanese Military and Political University in Yenan, the Chinese Commu- 
nist capital, during the early phase of the Sino-Japenese conflict. By the 
end of 1944, the guerrilla movement had developed to such a proportion 
that a regular liberation army was established. This army fought with 
still greater power and popularity. Ho Chi Minh became a legend.”° 


THE Democratic REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


In April, 1945, Mao Tse-tung expressed the hope that Vietnam would 
become independent after the war. By June of the same year, Ho’s forces 
had acquired control over areas of the country that included four-fifths of 
all the people. Unaware of the imminent surrender of the Japanese forces, 
a national congress was scheduled to be convened in the liberated areas 
in July, 1945; but it was delayed until one day after the actual surrender. 
Under the continued impression, as it were, that they were now close to 
success in their struggle for “national liberation and independence,” dele- 
gates to this congress elected a “National Total Uprising Committee” to 
take charge of the political and military command. Amidst the roaring 
salvos of Ho’s liberation forces at this point, Bao Dai, too, became aware 
of a golden opportunity. On August 14, he proclaimed invalid all treaties 
concluded from 1862 to 1874 between France and Vietnam. Five days 
later, Ho’s forces entered Hanoi and proceeded immediately to organize 
the Revolutionary Provisional Government. Bao Dai abdicated on August 
24, graciously declaring that he was happy to become “a private citizen 
in an independent State rather than emperor of a subjugated country.” 
On August 30, he handed over the “National Treasures” comprising the 
Golden Seal and the Golden Sword, and thus officially renounced his 
imperial authority. This series of events is spoken of by the Viet Minh as 
the so-called “August Revolution,” upon the success of which the Demo- 
cratic Republic was subsequently established. 

On September 2, 1945, Ho Chi Minh issued his Declaration of In- 
dependence in Hanoi, which, paraphrasing the American and French 
documents of 1776 and 1791, asserted that “All men are born equal. 
They are endowed by nature with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Again, “Men are 
born and remain free and equal in rights. ... A people who have courage- 
ously opposed the French domination for more than eighty years, a people 
who had courageously fought on the side of the Allies against Fascism 
during the past several years, this people should be free, this people should 
be independent.” Quite naturally, this Vietnamese Declaration later at- 


* Ibid., 165. 
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tracted the attention of the American visitor mentioned earlier.”* It tends, 
likewise, to give credence to the observation made by an Indian writer that, 
“had France relinquished her hold on Indochina, Ho Chi Minh might 
today have become the leader of a democratic Vietnam.” 7? 

The regime Ho proclaimed was named precisely the “Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam.” Ho was elected Chief of State. Bao Dai accepted 
the role of “Supreme Councilor” to the new government, and remained 
in Hanoi until 1946. Initial measures undertaken by Ho’s regimé once 
again indicated that, under the guidance of its more westernized than 
“communized” Declaration of Independence, nationalism was overriding 
communism. 

A comprehensive program of reconstruction and reform was soon put 
into effect by Ho’s regime.”* Significantly, the Vietnamese Communist 
party was dissolved and reorganized into an Association for the Study of 
Marxism. Ho’s government was reshuffled in December, 1945, and again 
in March, 1946, with a view to accommodating more patriotic elements. 
In May, 1946, a still broader united front — the Lien Viet Front or Vietnam 
League of National Union— was formed, with the former Viet Minh 
as only one, albeit the leading one, of many component groups. The only 
requirement for membership in the Front was said to be “love for the 
fatherland.” 2 There are undoubtedly those who would unhesitatingly 
regard these measures on the part of Ho as mere “tricks” designed to 
obtain recognition and to deceive the French government. 

In March, 1946, a Preliminary Convention was concluded between 
France and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, by which the former 
recognized the latter as a “free state.” In September, 1946, again, a 
modus vivendi was reached between the same parties. When Ho went 
to Paris for the negotiations, the French government accorded him the 
same courtesy as any other visiting foreign chief of state. Ho’s conciliatory 
attitude and the concessions he made during the negotiations subjected him 
to severe criticism at home, which alleged that he, too, was “collaborating” 
with the French. Under the circumstances, however, Ho considered those 
concessions desirable and necessary, since the Chinese Nationalist forces 
that entered Indochina for the purpose of accepting surrender of the 
Japanese were still a problem for both Ho and the French. Back at home 
in October, 1946, Ho’s legislature managed to adopt “the historic first 
democratic constitution of Vietnam,” which, in Ho’s words, “is not only 


21 Ibid., 167. 
22 Frank Moraes, Report on Mao’s China (New York: Macmillan, 1953), 212. 


23See a summary account of these practices in Douglas, op. cit., 167. The author speaks well of the 
program. 

%Ho Lo (ed. and trans.), Wo ts’ung Chih-yu Yueh-nan Kuei-lai [I Returned from Free Vietnam], 
translated from the French into Chinese (Shanghai: Kuo-chi Wen-hua, 1951), 114. For other 
component groups, see Beloff, op. cit., 223. 
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one that is epoch-making in Vietnam, but the first ever created in all 
Southeast Asia. For this brilliant achievement the Vietnamese people 
may rightly be proud of themselves.” ** This step greatly enhanced the 
power and prestige, and consolidated the foundation, of Ho’s regime. By 
November, 1946, the French General Leclerc was saying: “The best 
thing to do in order not to lose face is to make a ‘military promenade’ 
up to the Chinese frontier. Then we should re-embark as many as possible, 
and get out. There are no other solutions.” 2 These, it should be re- 
membered, were the words of the then most responsible French official 
in Vietnam. 
THE CONFLICT 


Yet during and after the modus vivendi negotiations, France chose to 
promote a “Cochinchinese (South Vietnamese) Republic” in Vietnam, 
and to create a French version of “independence” in Laos and Cambodia, 
proclaiming these the “Associated States of Indochina” within the “French 
Union.” By the single device of dubbing Ho Chi Minh a “Soviet agent” 
and his movement a “Communist camouflage,” the French government 
wrote off the Vietnamese Republic, unilaterally renounced the 1946 agree- 
ments, and began its campaign on a large scale. In proposing to deal with 
the “authentic representatives” of the Vietnamese people, France finally 
found Bao Dai and his courtiers, who, in the course of 1948 and 1949, 
were once again made known as the officials of the “Kingdom of Vietnam.” 
It hardly required a Communist to recognize in such a state of affairs 
the result of typical “divide-and-rule colonialist tactics.” Conflict became 
inevitable. 

Actually, guerrilla skirmishes occurred as early as late September, 
1945, when British-French reoccupation forces started chasing Viet Minh 
representatives from Saigon. Such minor warfare continued along with 
negotiations during the following months. By the end of 1946, when 
the French government had traded enough time for its build-up in the 
other sections of Indochina, the conflict flared up into a country-wide 
affair. But Ho’s regime was determined to guard its gains. “In 1947, there 
was established at least one arsenal in every province... . In 1948, the 
productive capacity of these arsenals was increased by 60 per cent, and 
in some areas increases amounted even to 100 per cent.” 27 France had 
the upper hand at first. But the Republican forces adopted a strategy 
quite similar to the one devised by China’s Mao Tse-tung. They first 


* Li Ku, op. cit., 108. 
2° Quoted by Sharp, op. cit., 94. 


27 Report by the Secretary of the General Trade Union of Vietnam, as printed in Ch’iang-ta-ti Shih-chieh 
Jen-min Pao-wei Ho-p’ing Min-chu Yun-tung [The Powerful People’s Movement for the Defense 
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retreated. Then they held the French forces in a stalemate, fighting only 
when it was advantageous. Finally, in 1949, preparations were made for 
counter-attack. 

As far back as early 1947, when the restoration of “Emperor Bao Dai” 
was first rumored, a neutral observer had expressed the fear that harsh 
French policy might force Vietnam into the Communist camp.”?* The 
process of the conflict in that country certainly lent support to this view. 
Between 1947 and 1949 developments in Vietnam paralleled closely events 
then unfolding in China. The Chinese Communists started their offensive 
against the Nationalists late in 1947. Their final victory became apparent 
by mid-1949. While calling for preparations for counter-attack in Vietnam 
at this point, Ho’s government underwent an about-face. “Moderate 
leaders were replaced by Communists throughout the country,” and these 
new functionaries began openly to praise the Chinese Communists and 
the Soviet Union.?® In November, 1949, the Vietnamese delegate to the 
Asian and Australasian Trade Union Conference, which was taking place 
in Peking, the newly established capital of the People’s Republic of China, 
responded louder than anyone else to the Chinese call. “The path of the 
475 million of Chinese people,” he said, “is the path to be taken” for 
eventually defeating all the “reactionary forces” in the countries of South- 
east Asia. The “principles” by which the Chinese Communists attained 
their victory, he declared, “must serve as the compass for all the workers 
of Southeast Asia who wish to fight and triumph, especially for us, the 
workers of Vietnam, now engaged in similar armed struggle.” In addition, 
he held that it was the “duty” of the Conference “to show clearly to 
the workers of Asia that their emancipation and that of their people 
can be brought to a successful issue only if the working class of every 
country follows the example of China in resolutely taking the direction 
of struggle for national liberation.” °° It was inferred later that a secret 
pact had been concluded between Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse-tung in 
1950." 

The French campaign in Vietnam, which has been called by France’s 
own critics a “dirty war,” now aroused real Soviet attention, too. Before 
1949, the Soviet press scarcely commented on events in Indochina save 
to express general sympathy for the independence movement. Even in 
1947, when fighting between the French and the Viet Minh forces was 
raging, Soviet comments were quite mild. In 1948, the Tass news agency 
still regarded Ho’s regime as merely a “coalition” of “patriotic parties and 
28 See New York Times, February 2, 1947. 
® Beloff, op. cit., 227. 


%® Daily News Release (Peking), November 20, 1949. 
31 New York Times, May 9; August 13, 24, 1950. 
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groups.” Only in late 1949 was the existence of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam acknowledged in Soviet writings.*? One author noted: 

Inspired by the heroic struggle and the successes of construction in Democratic China, 
the peoples of Southeast Asia are rising, arms in hand, in defence of their rights, for 
freedom and for independent existence. The Republic of Vietnam is marching in the 
front ranks of the fighting peoples of Southeast Asia. 

It appears that the attention paid to Vietnam here was somehow connected 
with the rise of Communist China, to which the anticolonial movements 
in other parts of Asia might now look for inspiration. The Soviet author 
continued: 

The Republic of Vietnam and its heroic people are and will be confronted with great 
difficulties and dangers. But the successes of the struggle of the Chinese people, the 
development of the struggle of the peoples of Southeast Asia, the support for the Republic 
of Vietnam of all the progressive forces of the whole world, led by the Soviet Union, 
are factors which facilitate the path towards victory.” 

Such Soviet band-wagon tactics coupled with a glorification of Communist 
China as the champion of the “oppressed peoples of the East,” though 
seemingly routine in traditional Communist internationalism, have ex- 
ercised a profound effect upon the revolting millions of Asia. For they at 
once appealed to the pride of the newly victorious Peking and pointed a 
direction for its future energies; encouraged the local movements in Asia, 
yet freed the Soviet Union of suspicion. 


THE TurRNING Point 


That this state of mind was being developed into the basis of a new 
strategy is particularly noticeable in the way in which the Soviet Union 
recognized Ho Chi Minh’s government. The Soviet government, unlike 
the Peking regime, which did not come into being until late 1949, had 
every opportunity to recognize the Vietnamese State between September, 
1945 and January, 1950; yet it waited until Peking had taken the initiative 
in mid-January, 1950. Then it followed suit immediately, together with its 
East European allies. This maneuver made perhaps little difference to Ho, 
except for some temporary anxiety; but it made a great difference to Peking 
and to the Communist groups in Asia at large. For these latter groups 
could not but turn their attention to, and draw some inspiration from, 
the new Asian center of Communist power, a center of their own. 

For Ho Chi Minh, the year 1950 was crucial in his career. He was 
reported to have said: “We are now all the more convinced of our victory. 
Is it possible to ask us not to win? We were isolated only yesterday. But 
now, we have won friends in the North. The powerful governments of the 


32 For the general Soviet press reaction during this period, see Beloff, op. cit., 224. 
33V. Y. Vasilieva, ‘““The People of Vietnam in the Struggle for Independence and Democracy,” in 
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. M. Dyakov et al., Crisis of the Colonial System (1949), translated from the Russian into 
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Soviet Union and China have both recognized us.” ** In February, 1950, 
Ho ordered the country’s “total mobilization” and launched the long- 
awaited counter-attack against the French. “Great victories” were reported 
later in the year in North Vietnam, which, according to a Chinese Commu- 
nist writer, “connected the communication lines of China and Vietnam 
into a single circulating system, free from hindrance. Today, this achieve- 
ment has not only changed the outlook of the war of resistance in Vietnam, 
but presented extremely high strategic values in the future common front 
of the peoples of the world against aggression.” * 

In February, 1951, another major step was taken: the Vietnamese 
Communist party was reconstructed under the name of the Lao Dong party, 
ie., Labor party. This new Party replaced the former Viet Minh as the 
leader of the Lien Viet Front, which was reorganized subsequently to 
include a still greater number of parties and mass organizations. It united 
also “the petty and national bourgeoisie, patriotic landlords and individual 
democratic personages.” 

The Lao Dong party issued a manifesto, which declared that the 
component classes and groups of the Lien Viet Front were to be welded 
into an alliance as the basis of a “people’s rule” in Vietnam. In the sphere 
of external affairs, it proposed to “closely unite with, and help, the peoples 
of Cambodia and Laos. . .; actively support the national liberation move- 
ments of oppressed peoples; closely unite with the Soviet Union, China and 
other People’s Democracies.” General tasks of the Party were “to lead 
the resistance to complete victory; to develop the people’s democratic 
regime; to contribute to the defence of world peace and democracy; and 
to march towards socialism.” 

There was issued also a Party platform, which emphasized, inter alia, 
“consolidating the National United Front” and “building up and developing 
the People’s Army.” ** 

Compared to revolutionary programs of the past, these pronounce- 
ments clearly indicate that national salvation now depended largely on 
internationalism. The overtone had become more Communist than Na- 
tionalist, a reversal of the situation ten years before. Whether these 
Vietnamese revolutionaries were unable to turn more to communism than 
to nationalism at first, or whether they could not but finally resort to 
international support for survival, should be the central point for the 
French government to reflect upon in relation to its own line of policy. 

The founding of the Vietnamese Lao Dong party elicited “the 
warmest fraternal greetings” from Peking, where the press commented 


*% Ho Lo, op. cit., 159. 
% Li Ku, op. cit., 134. 
36 See People’s China, Supplement (Peking: May 1, 1951), Ill, 9. 
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that Vietnam was “on the road to victory,” because “they have now 
in their possession the three fundamental weapons —a Marxist-Leninist 
party, armed struggle and a national united front. The effectiveness of 
these three weapons has been proven by the victorious course of the 
Chinese people’s revolution.” *7 


A TRIANGULAR FORMATION 


Late in 1952, a “tripartite agreement” was allegedly reached between 
Peking, Moscow and Ho’s Vietnam. Although this allegation was vigor- 
ously denied,** the Vietnamese republic has increasingly demonstrated its 
adherence to the policy of uniting closely both with the Soviet Union and 
with China. 

In January, 1953, on the occasion of the third anniversary of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between Ho’s regime and Peking, 
the Vietnamese chairman of the Vietnam-China Friendship Association 
wrote: “The Vietnamese people see clearly that the Chinese people are 
actively engaged in building up a prosperous and powerful New China, and 
are determined to learn from their fighting spirit and rich experiences in 
all fields of work.” Ho Chi Minh himself also sent greetings to Mao Tse- 
tung, expressing his firm belief that, “with the sympathy and support 
of the Chinese people, the Vietnamese people will succeed in their struggle. 
against imperialist aggression to regain freedom and independence and 
contribute to the defence of peace in Southeast Asia and the world.” *° 

On Stalin’s death in March, 1953, the Vietnamese Lao Dong party 
issued a communiqué, calling on the entire Party and the people of Vietnam 
to “strengthen their unity around the Party and people of the Soviet 
Union and be firmly confident in the glorious revolutionary line which 
the doctrine of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin has indicated to our Party and 
people.” Upon Malenkov’s assumption of office, Ho Chi Minh greeted 
him with a congratulatory note, saying that “I am firmly convinced” of 
“your clear-sighted leadership,” and “the Lao Dong party, Government and 
people of Vietnam are determined to draw even closer in unity with the 
Party, Government and people of the Soviet Union, the leader of the 
world camp of peace and democracy.” *° 


The tasks of the Lao Dong party for 1953 were consequently based 
on the general principles provided by the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 


37 Tbid., 10. 

33 See Daily News Release, May 11, 1953. The Hsin Hua News Agency was authorized to brand as 
“sheer fabrication from beginning to end’”’ a report printed in the May 7, 1953, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune given by Chinese Nationalist Ambassador Wellington Koo, who alleged 
that such an agreement was signed in November, 

3% Daily News Release, January 20, 21, 1953. 

 Ibid., March 10, 25, 1953. 
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Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh, and on the concrete experiences 
of the Chinese Communist party.** In October, 1953, the Nhandan 
(People), organ of the Vietnamese party, observed: 

The great achievements of the Chinese people in various fields over the past four years 
since the founding of their Republic have enabled a mighty China to stand alongside 


the mighty Soviet Union today. From Europe to Asia these two great countries have 
united into a single whole. 


The victory of the Soviet Union and People’s China, like the red sun which rises in 
the East, has awakened and inspired the Asian peoples. It shines on their path to 
independence and freedom.* 

Early in 1954, a Vietnam-Soviet Union-China Friendship Month 
was instituted by Ho’s government and the National United Front. “The 
aim is to heighten the spirit of internationalism of the Vietnamese people, 
to enhance the solidarity with the peoples of the Soviet Union and China 
and other People’s Democracies.” This Friendship Month lasted from 
January 18 to February 18, during which hundreds and thousands of 
Soviet, Chinese, and other People’s Democratic pamphlets, photographs, 
films and other means of propaganda were poured on the populace 
throughout Vietnam. In his speech at the inauguration of the Friendship 
Month, the president of the Central Organizing Committee, who is at the 
same time chairman of the National United Front and the Vietnam- 
Soviet Friendship Association, declared: 

Our people have placed full confidence in the Soviet Union and wholeheartedly support 


her. The Soviet Union was, is, and will always be a bright example to the Vietnamese 
people. .. . 


With the brotherly neighboring people of China the Vietnamese people are also 
having very old bonds of friendship. . . . Thanks to their friendship the Vietnamese 
people learn precious lessons from the Chinese revolution and people. These are the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung. .. . These are the three lessons on national united front, 
armed struggle and the building of the vanguard party . . . which President Ho Chi Minh 
and the Vietnam Lao Dong party have ingeniously applied to the concrete conditions of 
Vietnam... .* 

The voice here sounds fanatical, of course; but it also implies a state of 
desperation. The speaker apparently wanted to make up for lost time, 
vigorously hinting that his comrades should have taken such a course 


years before. 
Laos AND CAMBODIA 


The first extension of the “spirit of internationalism” from Vietnam 
necessarily reaches Laos and Cambodia, the other two Indochinese States. 
Following the adoption by the Vietnamese Lao Dong party of its 1951 
platform, which proposed to “closely unite with, and help,” the two 


41See For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy (Chinese ed.), No. 14, April 18, 1953, p. 10; and 
No. 37, September 25, 1953, pp. 20-22. 


42 Quoted in Daily News Release, October 1, 1953. 
43 [bid., January 4, 22, and February 24, 1954. 
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neighbors, an all-Indochinese united front was established in March of 
that year. Before then, however, there were some limited revolutionary 
activities in both Cambodia and Laos. 

Answering the charges made at the recent Geneva Conference that 
theirs were “phantom governments,” the “Khmer (Cambodia) Resistance 
Government” and the “Resistance Government of Pathet Lao (Laos)” each 
issued a statement giving the historical background of its struggle for 
independence. 


The Khmer statement, signed by “President Son Ngoc Minh,” recalls 
as follows: 


After occupying the eastern part of South Vietnam in 1863 the French colonizers invaded 
Phnom Penh and set up in 1884 their colonial rule throughout Khmer. Since then the 
cruel colonial exploitation of the French colonizers had provoked the people to rise up 
and ceaselessly fight against them. 


... on October 3 (1945), the French colonizers . . . invaded Khmer for the second 
time. The puppet [King] Sihanouk’s clique which had collaborated with the French 
colonizers and then with the Japanese fascists surrendered again to the French aggressors. 
But the Khmer people were resolved not to be enslaved again. ... The Khmer patriots 
mobilized and organized the popular masses and launched a patriotic war. . . . 


In August, 1946, the Khmer People’s Liberation Army liberated the town of 
Siemreap. Thus began the nation-wide and long-term struggle of the Khmer people. 


During the past seven years the war of resistance . . . has been growing steadily. . . . 
In April, 1950, the Khmer People’s Congress attended by 200 delegates from the free 
zones as well as from the enemy-occupied areas elected the Khmer Resistance Govern- 
ment. Since then the Khmer Resistance Government has been leading the people of 
Khmer in their struggle for independence, democracy and peace.“ 

According to Chinese Communist sources, the Communists in Cam- 
bodia organized a Committee for National Liberation in 1950 and, ap- 
parently following the People’s Congress mentioned in the above statement, 
formally “declared their independence.” In the subsequent drive in behalf 
of the Moscow-sponsored Stockholm Peace Declaration, the Cambodian 
Communists were said to have obtained signatures “even from many 
Buddhist monks.” And in the six months preceding the Asian and 
Pacific Peace Conference, which took place in Peking in October, 1952, 
the Khmer Liberation Army was reported to have been engaged in 170 
battles, large and small, with the French.** 

The Pathet Lao statement, signed by “Premier Souphanouvong,” 
parallels very closely the Khmer document. “Roughly a century ago,” 
it says, 
the French colonizers invaded Pathet Lao. In the autumn of 1945, the people of Pathet 


Lao rose up to seize power. Towards the end of 1945 the French colonizers once again 
invaded Pathet Lao. . 


For over eight years, the people of Pathet Lao under the leadership of the Resistance 
Government of Pathet Lao have risen up and heroically fought against the French 


44 Ibid., May 28, 1954. 


45 See Lin Hsin and Chu Hai, Ya-chou ho T'ai-p’ing-yang ti Kuo-chia [The Asian and Pacific Countries] 
Shanghai: Hua-tung Jen-min, 1953), ; and Ya-chou chi T’ai-p’ing-yang Ch’ii-yu Ho-p'ing 
ui-yi Tsung-yao Pao-kao chi Chueh-yi- {Important Reports and :° of the Peace Confer- 
ence of the Asian and Pacific Regions] (Peking: Jen Min, 1952), 
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imperialist invaders. ... They now have a liberation army . . . they have built up large 
liberated zones embracing over one half of the territory with nearly 50 per cent of the 
total population. Moreover, the war of resistance of Pathet Lao has now a solid and 
broad basis, that is the Neo Lao Issala or National United Front. 


. . . At the present, the national unity of the people of Pathet Lao is becoming 
more and more consolidated and their patriotic spirit is rising day by day, especially after 
the holding of the People’s Congress of Pathet Lao in August, 1950. 


. . . On March 11, 1951, the Vietnam-Khmer-Pathet Lao alliance was officially 
founded. ... This alliance has created important favorable conditions for the victory of 
the patriotic fight of the three peoples.” 

Soviet and Chinese Communist sources have reported that in October, 
1945, an Independence Committee of Pathet Lao was established. A 
“Provisional Central People’s Government” subsequently “declared its 
independence,” but was overrun by French forces in March, 1946. In 
August, 1950, the People’s Congress formed a Free National United Front 
and established a Resistance coalition government. “Unified leadership” 
was thus achieved.*” 

It has been apparent that the Communist movements in Laos and 
Cambodia were much weaker than these statements would indicate. 
Nevertheless, their fighting, like their words, has often been vociferous, 
especially after the formation of the so-called Vietnam-Khmer-Pathet Lao 
alliance in March, 1951. Their operations in April, 1953, in both Laos 
and Cambodia, for example, were announced in advance over the radio. 
The subsequent battle for Phongsaly and the drive toward Luang Prabang 
aroused great attention as well as anxiety. In September, 1953, Cambodian 
authorities even saw fit to proclaim a “neutralist stand,” bidding the Com- 
munist forces to withdraw from Cambodia in exchange for its acquiescence 
in “other areas,” and pleading before the United Nations for moral support. 
In late December, 1953, the Communists in Laos took Thakhek and, 
abruptly cutting Indochina in half, caused great alarm in the West.** 

On New Year’s Day, 1954, Premier Souphanouvong of Pathet Lao 
described the year 1953 as “a year of outstanding success,” and urged 
his followers to “push forward their resistance struggle, increase production 
and build up and consolidate the newly liberated areas” in order to “gain 
new successes in 1954 and complete victory in the resistance war.” These 
“new successes,” in terms of the liberation of towns and villages and of 
other tactical gains, were frequently reported in the early months of 1954. 
In May, the Resistance government of Pathet Lao claimed that its liberated 
area covered “roughly forty thousand square kilometers” and “nearly 


4 Daily News Release, May 28, 1954. 

47 See Lin Hsin and Chu Hai, loc. cit.; and For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy (Chinese 
ed.), No. 18, May 16, 1953, p. 30. 

48 New York Times, April 14, 16, 20; May 7; September 12; December 27, 1953. See particularly an 
article by C. L. Sulzberger in the May 20, 1953, issue. The correspondent saw that Asians were 
now realizing the links between Peking and the Indochinese Communists as a result of the 
April-May, 1953, operations in Laos. 
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eighty battles, big and small, were fought . . . in the first four months” of 
1954.*° 

Communist operations in Cambodia followed a similar pattern, but 
in a less vigorous manner. Apparently in an attempt to gain more bargain- 
ing power for the Viet Minh delegation in Geneva, the Cambodian Com- 
munists intensified their drive after late April, 1954. “The Khmer People’s 
Liberation Army smashed two French positions and forced the French to 
withdraw from fifteen watchtowers in the ten days ending May 4.” ™° 


From Berwin To GENEVA 


In view of the foregoing developments in the three Indochinese 
states, the situation was hardly encouraging to the French engaged in the 
conflict, to say nothing of the growing dissension at home and spreading 
unrest in other parts of the “French Union.” The Berlin Conference 
communiqué of February 19, 1954, then, came as welcome news on all 
sides. According to this communiqué, the foreign ministers of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and France agreed that, at 
the proposed Geneva Conference on the Korean problem, “the problem of 
restoring peace in Indochina will also be discussed . . . [and, accordingly, 
to it] representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
other interested states will be invited.” 

While the inclusion of Communist China in this agreement of the 
four foreign ministers incurred stormy criticisms in the United States, 
there are evidences that Peking has been chiefly responsible in bringing 
about a conciliatory attitude and certain crucial concessions on the part 
of Ho Chi Minh’s Republic both before and during the Geneva talks. 
In September, 1953, shortly after the signing of the Korean armistice, the 
Peking radio announced that a Korean-style truce should be possible in 
Indochina. Two months later, on November 26, the Stockholm Expressen 
published an interview with Ho Chi Minh, who offered to discuss a truce 
with the French government. This offer was, naturally, endorsed by 
Peking. Early in January, 1954, the Moscow Pravda, too, joined in the call 
for peace.®! Later in the same month, the chargé d’affaires ad interim of 
the Viet Minh embassy in Peking gave a reception, at which the Soviet 
ambassador to China, P. F. Yudin, spoke of the Soviet people’s “focusing 
their attention on the struggle of the Vietnam people for independence 
and freedom,” and of their being inspired by “every success” in that 


® For Communist cnesedene in Laos during this period, see Daily ome Release, January 28; February 1, 
9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 26; March 4, 10, 15, 16, 29; May 8, 19, 31, 


% See New York Times, January 4, 23, 1954; and Daily News Titsien het 20, 30; May 5, 8, 18, 1954. 
51 See New York Times, September 14, November 30, 1953; and January 6, 1954. 
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struggle. But Chou En-lai skillfully differed by saying, “At present, all 
peace-loving people in the world are asking for the prompt ending of the 
war of aggression in Vietnam.” *? 

The French authorities were at first quite skeptical of the Chinese- 
Soviet-Viet Minh suggestions. But public opinion in France was plainly 
receptive. Thus, at Berlin, Georges Bidault made his first formal efforts 
—and, together with Eden, persuaded John Foster Dulles to go along 
with him — to negotiate a truce through Peking. The French people were 
reported to be generally pleased at this outcome.** 

When the Geneva Conference took place on April 26, 1954, Mr. 
Dulles, who had been fencing fervently at home, proposed that the Indo- 
china problem be solved on the principles of the withdrawal of the opposing 
troops and the establishment of a United Nations trusteeship. This proposal 
was apparently as unacceptable to the Indochinese, both Communist and 
non-Communist, as it was to the Koreans, when a similar one was advanced 
by the Soviet Union to Korea several years before. The native people, it 
was evident, wanted independence and not a modern substitute for, or a 
parole from, the long-drawn-out colonial rule, no matter how enlightened 
it might prove to be. Opinions that the Indochinese were “not yet ready” 
to govern themselves are dangerously obsolete in the face of mounting 
unrest in all parts of Asia today.°* That these Asian revolutionary de- 
velopments have sometimes been associated with, or supported or “utilized” 
by, the Communists does not necessarily justify continued external rule 
of the native peoples or call for any unquestioned support of such a 
rule, as Mr. Dulles himself rather wittily declared some time later.*> The 
official language of “restoring peace” had really to be made to mean the 
removal of the cause which originally started the fighting. This, as has 
been shown, was primarily political and only secondarily military. 

Under the Laniel government, France’s Georges Bidault, with the 
assistance of Bao Dai’s delegate Nguyen Quoc Dinh, tried very hard at 
the Conference to interpret the Indochinese conflict as one between Bao 
Dai’s “legitimate” government and Ho Chi Minh’s “rebels” (whom the 
French had earlier recognized as the government of a “free state”). The 
solution, according to Bidault’s speech of May 8 and Nguyen’s proposal of 
May 12 (in which the United States was “interested”), was for the “rebels” 
(whom, again, Bao Dai had served once as “Supreme Councilor”) to lay 
down arms, guarantee the country’s “security” and recognize the “one 
government and one army” under Bao Dai. In an “eleventh hour” effort 


52 Daily News Release, January 19, 1954. 
53 New York Times, February 10, 19, 1954. 
54 See ibid., May 13, 1954, for Admiral Radford’s statements. 


55 See ibid., May 8 and June 11, 1954, for his speeches declaring that the French must grant independence 
to Indochina, and that the United States will never fight for colonialism in Asia. 
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to back up their proposal, the French and Bao Dai had, two days after 
the Conference started, issued a “Joint Declaration,” on the basis of which 
Vietnam’s “total independence” was said to have already been secured. 
Hence, Ho’s struggle had no “raison d’étre.” As for Laos and Cambodia, 
the “phantom governments” there could be no part of the Indochinese 
settlement. 

The Viet Minh delegate, Pham Van Dong, and his Soviet and 
Chinese supporters maintained, however, that “history” had long vindicated 
the Vietnamese people’s just claim. In Pham’s proposal of May 10, it was 
advocated that “the fundamental position of the people and the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam” was not only “peace,” 
but also “independence, unity and democracy.” The “rebel” idea was, 
naturally, rejected. The solution, accordingly, must be based on the 
“recognition of the national rights of the peoples of Vietnam, Khmer and 
Pathet Lao.” The political question must be settled at the same time 
as the military question.*® 

The fall of Dien Bien Phu on May 7 pointedly suggested that it 
was the Viet Minh which was in the position to state a price at the 
Conference table. Pham Van Dong’s proposal was, therefore, eventually 
accepted as the basis of discussion. The give-and-take details cannot be 
reviewed here, but three Soviet-Chinese moves apparently were crucial. 
On May 14 Molotov accepted the principle of international guarantee for 
the implementation of agreements. On May 21, he again put forward a 
five-point truce plan in recognition of the military-first, political-second 
procedure; this plan was further clarified by Chou En-lai on May 27. 
On June 17, Chou finally moved to treat Laos and Cambodia separately, 
clearing the way to mutual agreement. 

After a multilateral wrangle of some seventy days, with Britain’s 
Anthony Eden acting as the practical mediator, the thirteen-paragraph 
Geneva Declaration was issued on July 21, 1954, which “takes note” 
of all the agreements reached. These agreements included: 1) recognition 
of the principle of “full independence and sovereignty” for all the three 
Indochinese states, to be implemented by general elections in the course 
of 1955 for Laos and Cambodia, and in July 1956 for Vietnam, “under the 
supervision of an international commission” composed of representatives 
of India, Canada and Poland; 2) a “resolution” of Laos and Cambodia 
“not to request foreign aid . . . except for the purpose of effective defense 
of their territory,” and not to join in any military alliance or, “so long as 
their security is not threatened,” to permit the establishment of any foreign 
military bases on their territory; 3) division of Vietnam into two “re- 


56 See the complete eight-point proposal by Pham in Daily News Release, May 11, 1954, and supporting 
speeches by Chou En-lai and Molotov, May 14 and 17, 1954. 
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grouping zones” at the Seventeenth Parallel, which “should not in any way 
be interpreted as constituting a political or territorial boundary,” or as 
permitting either zone to allow the establishment of foreign military bases 
or to join in any military alliance; 4) withdrawal of French troops from all 
the three states “at the request of the Governments concerned and within 
a period .. . fixed by agreement . . . , except in the cases where, by agree- 
ment, . . . a certain number of French troops shall remain at specified 
points and for a specified time”; and 5) collective consultation on questions 
referred to the member states by the international commission concerning 
implementation of the agreements. Of the nine member states of the 
Geneva Conference (U.S.A., USSR, Britain, France, Communist China, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Viet Minh), the United States declined 
to sign the agreements but unilaterally declared that it “will refrain from 
the threat or use of force to disturb” them.*” 


INDOCHINA’s DESTINY 


Apparently the Indochinese problem cannot be considered as “hereby 
solved,” especially in view of the negative attitude taken by the United 
States and the uncertainty regarding the intentions and the future activities 
of the Communists. According to the agreements themselves, many ques- 
tions are still outstanding. In Laos and Cambodia, for example, are the 
Communists there going to acquiesce and, if this be doubtful, are the 
present governments to abide by the restrictions? Are the elections to be 
held as scheduled, and will they be genuinely “free”? How long are 
French troops to stay, especially at the “specified points”? Have they 
given up, once and for all, the French Union idea? Is the Seventeenth 
Parallel to disappear peacefully in 1956? or perhaps to stay for some time 
to come? Even if it does disappear, what will be the nature of a unified 
Vietnam? And, in view of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, will 
the fate of any of the Indochinese states become seriously and immediately 
involved? 

Only time can answer these questions definitely, of course. But from 
the historical point of view, there is no doubt that Indochina’s destiny 
will be reshaped by the “reversal of the power situation in East Asia.” 
Before the rise of Peking, Communist influence over Indochina was quite 
superficial. Since 1949, as has been shown, the Indochinese Communists 
have become increasingly militant and determined, apart from any ma- 
terial aid that might have been given them. With the strong backing 
of the Soviet Union, Communist China today is in a position to reassert 
in East and Southeast Asia the imperial glories of old, while recuperating 


* For full texts, see New York Times, July 21, 1954. 
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from a century of foreign domination. Circumstances have, quite logically, 
brought Korea and Indochina first to the fore, as these two countries came 
to be associated politically and culturally with China earlier than any 
other areas. 

Not long ago, Chou had eloquently declared: 


We do not deny that in the feudal times of our history, our ancestors committed ag- 
gression against our brother countries in Asia, such as Korea and Vietnam. But that 
was a mistake made in the feudal times, and it was a crime of the feudal rule in China. 
All this we have already disavowed. We have already driven out the imperialists and 
— the feudal forces. The new People’s China today will absolutely not do such 
- "The New China opposes aggression, and will not start aggression against others.™ 
These words are quite reminiscent of the Soviet Union in its infancy, 
when, for example, she renounced Russia’s privileges in China acquired 
by the Tsardom together with a denunciation of that old rule and its 
aggressive policy. In Geneva, Chou explained: “The People’s Republic 
of China cannot but pay close attention to the war now in progress in its 
neighboring states and to the threatening extension of this war.” Con- 
sequently, “It is the view of the Chinese people that since the Korean war 
has terminated, the Indochinese war now should likewise be stopped.” *® 
It is still fresh in the Chinese people’s memory, however, that their govern- 
ment could say nothing when the Russians and the Japanese were fighting 
on their territory in 1904-1905, and that even a puppet regime had to be 
tolerated in their Northeast in the 1930’s. In Cairo in 1943, when asked 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt if he wanted Indochina, Chiang Kai-shek con- 
sidered it necessary to answer repeatedly in the negative. Today, war must 
be “stopped” whenever it seems to be approaching China’s borders. The 
difference is plain. Might, indeed, speaks louder than right. And Indo- 
china today finds herself precisely on the fringe of a power with such 
newly acquired might, while the weakening of France makes the situation 
all the more precarious. 

The next two years will undoubtedly be most trying for Indochina. 
But whatever the outcome may be by 1956, the area cannot expect to 
be strongly and overtly anti-Communist or anti-Chinese, to say the least. 
Cambodia, which is insulated from the Chinese border by Laos and 
Vietnam, might show a higher degree of eccentricism, since that country 
secured more latitude than Laos in the matter of external association during 
the Geneva talks. But it cannot expect to be completely free of Communist 
tendencies in and after the 1955 elections in Cambodia. As for Laos, the 
creation of a Tai (Thai) Autonomous Region in the adjacent Yunnan 
Province of China has already sown some seeds of apprehension, since 


58 Quoted by Raja Hutheesing, Window on China (London: Verschoyle, 1953), 53. 
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many Tais now reside in Laos. Also, the Communist elements in Laos are 
much stronger than those in Cambodia. These two factors could almost 
dictate that the country be friendly to China. 

The most complicated problem lies inside Vietnam. There have 
been frequent reports of riots in the southern zone following the Geneva 
agreements and before the truce took effect there. Communist elements 
are still active among the masses. Some of these groups have even 
demanded that Saigon, the capital of South Vietnam, be turned over to 
Ho Chi Minh’s Republic, just as Hanoi and Haiphong will be in the north. 
If the only alternatives in the 1956 elections, when these are held, will be 
a total victory for the north or a total victory for the south, and if Bao 
Dai should still remain the “authentic representative” of the south, then 
the latter’s chances seem quite slim.®*° In the meantime, the French and 
the Western powers at large could do much to bolster the South Viet- 
namese regime, but Ho Chi Minh’s followers, now so deeply identified with 
a Communist-dominated government and with its particular economic and 
social reforms, can hardly be expected to give up their “gains” and switch 
their allegiance to a rather discredited alternative. At worst, the Seven- 
teenth Parallel may remain as the dividing line in Vietnam, like the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel in Korea; if so, the consequences will perhaps be 
similar. At best, a compromise may be worked out, and a united Vietnam 
may emerge as an independent State. But if this happens, will “in- 
dependent Vietnam” be under effective Communist control? In any case, 
a Communist and powerful China lies directly to the north, and has to be 
reckoned with as a major factor in Vietnam’s future. 


It has been observed that the “‘old aristocracy’’ in Asia represented by persons such as Bao Dai and 
others “is a group which either has been pushed aside or destroyed by colonial regimes or has 
become so tainted with colonial ‘collaborationism’ as to have no nationalist standing’ (Rupert 
Emerson, “Paradoxes of Asian Nationalism,’’ Far Eastern Quarterly, February, 1954, p. 135). Bao 
Dai’s poor showing in mustering native support was indicated by a recent (June 4, 1954) New 
York Times report that, under the so-called National Mobilization Plan of Vietnam, only 10 
per cent of the estimated 100,000 recruits had been called up. 
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“When it has been said to me that my future lies in engaging in English 
politics, I reply that I consider that no grander future can belong to any 
statesman than that of dealing with the complicated questions of South 
Africa, and the enormous expansion that lies before us in the dark interior.” 


Ceci RHODES 
Barkly West, 
September 28, 1888 


HE EMERGENCE of the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
"[ comrisn the self-governing state of Southern Rhodesia and the 

Protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has attracted 
great interest among students of African affairs, comparative institutions, 
and Commonwealth relations. This new British state in South Central 
Africa is nearly half a million square miles in extent or almost one-sixth 
the size of the United States. It is larger than the combined areas of Texas, 
California and New York, and exceeds in size the whole of Northern 
Europe, including the British Isles but excepting Scandinavia. The federal 
area, lying wholly within the tropics, is landlocked. However, the port of 
Beira in Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) and the South African 
ports are extensively used by the Federation territories. There has also been 
agitation for opening negotiations for the purpose of acquiring territory in 
Southwest Africa to provide a direct corridor to the sea. 

The Federation is bordered by the Union of South Africa on the 
south, by Bechuanaland Protectorate and Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
on the west, by the Belgian Congo on the northwest and north, by 
Tanganyika on the north and by Mozambique on the east. Most of the 
Rhodesias lie at an altitude of between 3,000 and 5,000 feet above sea level 
on the plateau of Central Africa. Nyasaland, composed mainly of plateaus 
and highlands, ranges from 2,500 to nearly 7,500 feet. Though the Federa- 
tion lacks a great natural waterway system, portions of the Zambezi River 
(the boundary between the two Rhodesias), the Luapula River, the 
Chambeshi River, Lake Nyasa and Lake Bangweula are navigable and 
heavily utilized for internal waterborne transport. 


The Federation as a whole is relatively sparsely populated, being 
inhabited by approximately 6,500,000 Africans, 207,000 Europeans, and 
24,000 others, mostly Asians. The remainder are Euro-Africans and other 


* This paper is based upon the author’s observations and research in Central Africa during the federal 
election campaign of 
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mixed races.' Subtracting its Lake Nyasa area, Nyasaland has a density of 
about 63 persons per square mile; Southern Rhodesia has a density of 
about 14 per square mile; while Northern Rhodesia has about 6/2 per 
square mile. It has been estimated that the African population in the two 
Rhodesias is increasing at such a rate that it will double in twenty-five 
years.2, While Southern Rhodesia’s European population — nearly three- 
quarters of the total European population in the Federation — is more than 
three times as great as in 1934, the rate of emigration from that territory 
has recently caused concern among government officials.* In addition there 
were over 4,000 fewer immigrants into Southern Rhodesia in 1953 than 
in 1952. The biggest drop was in immigrants from the British Isles, though 
their numbers were still greater than the number of immigrants from the 
Union of South Africa. In Northern Rhodesia, by far the greatest inflow of 
European immigrants is from the Union of South Africa, as compared with 
immigration from Southern Rhodesia and the British Isles. As long as 
Africans outnumber Europeans at a ratio of more than 30 to 1, the task 
of encouraging qualified European immigrants to settle in British Central 
Africa and of providing conditions attractive to those already resident there 
will continue to be a major problem faced by each successive government. 

Economically, mining is the mainstay of the Federation. The Copper 
Belt of Northern Rhodesia is one of the world’s chief sources of copper, 
surpassed only by the United States and Chile. There is also considerable 
production of lead, zinc and cobalt in Northern Rhodesia. Asbestos, gold, 
chrome and coal are Southern Rhodesia’s most valuable mineral products. 
Both territories produce limestone, vanadium, beryllium, iron ore, tin and 
tungsten. While Northern Rhodesia’s Copper Belt has shown promise 
of becoming an important source of uranium, the uranium fields in 
Southern Rhodesia have as yet produced no economically workable 
deposits. In all but the most unfavorable years the three territories produce 
maize sufficient for their own needs. This crop, a staple food for a large 
portion of Africans and an animal feed, is the most important single food 
grown. Southern Rhodesia is the most important meat producer and also 
the largest producer of tobacco. Nyasaland is the principal producer of 
cotton and tea, the latter being increasingly produced in Southern Rhodesia. 
In the field of manufacturing, Southern Rhodesia is the acknowledged 
leader with, at the beginning of 1953, over 1000 factories compared with 
1 The latest figures on the population of the three territories are: Southern Rhodesia: Europeans, 160,000; 

Asiatics, 4,900; Coloreds (mixed blood), 6,600; Africans, 2,130,000. Northern Rhodesia: Europeans, 


43,000; Asiatics, 3,100; Coloreds, 1,200; Africans, 1,930,000. Nyasaland: Europeans, 4,400; Asiatics, 
6,000; Coloreds, 500; Africans, 2,440,000. 

2 William A. Hance, “Economic Potentialities of the Central African Federation,’”’ Political Science 
Quarterly, LXIX (March, 1954), 31. 

3In 1953 the total European population of Southern Rhodesia increased by only 1,100. A large proportion 
of those emigrating from Southern Rhodesia transferred to Northern Rhodesia and therefore were 
retained in the federal area. 
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209 in Northern Rhodesia. The economic problems of the Federation area 
center about two considerations: (a) the need to develop a more diversified 
economy, and (b) the need for a greatly increased inflow of investment 
capital. 

In the postwar years 1946-52 Southern Rhodesia acquired an adverse 
balance of trade as the result of spending a high proportion of her resources 
on productive imports including industrial and farming machinery; but her 
own capacity to produce consumer goods is increasing as a result. The 
picture, nevertheless, is still that of a primary producer needing to import 
all her capital goods and a large proportion of her consumer goods from 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The Federation territories, as a whole, ended 1953 with an over-all favor- 
able trade balance of exports over imports. The need for diversification of 
the economy, however, is illustrated by the fact that Northern Rhodesian 
copper and Southern Rhodesian tobacco accounted for more than 62 per 
cent of the total value of exports. 

The political problems of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
are threefold: (a) how to contain rising African nationalism within 
parliamentary-constitutional channels; (b) how to develop an effective two- 
party system of government, and (c) how to work out a satisfactory rela- 
tionship in terms of political power between the resident European settlers 
and Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom — the Colonial 
Office, in particular. In respect to the first problem, it must be noted that, 
differently from British West Africa (especially the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria) and French Afrique Noire, African nationalism in British Central 
Africa is subject to an institutional framework and political climate in 
which the concept of an African political party seems foreign.t This 
places an extraordinary burden upon African nationalistic agitation groups, 
such as the African National Congresses of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, which have little prospect of transcending their present status 
to emerge as full-blown political parties. Because established African 
councils select the Africans to be nominated to seats in the Legislative 
Councils of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and these Africans need 
not be Congress members, the Congresses themselves have no role to play 
in the parliamentary process. While there is no immediate prospect that 
the Congresses will atrophy, there are indications that they are losing their 
élan. The prospects of African nationalism here remaining within the 
parliamentary-constitutional framework are therefore encouraging, in vivid 
*For a significant analysis of the growth of African political parties, as distinct from pressure groups, 


see James S. Coleman, “Ihe Emergence of African Political Parties,” a paper read before the 
—_— on Contemporary Africa in International Affairs held August 9-13, 1954, Washington, 
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contrast to the Mau Mau variety in the British East African Colony of 
Kenya. The pressure, however, is constant.® 

Concerning the second problem, the two-party cabinet system has been 
well established in Southern Rhodesia, which was granted Responsible 
Government in 1922. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, however, are 
not so politically advanced.* On the federal level of government a two- 
party system is hoped for, but it was felt by the more important political 
leaders in the territories to be inadvisable during the embryonic stages 
of federation; so meanwhile a political-party opposition does not exist in 
the new Federal Legislative Assembly. The third problem, the relationship 
between Whitehall and the resident Europeans in Central Africa, is 
fundamentally the problem of an overseas Imperial government and its 
Parliament, which, from the settlers’ point of view, are “out of touch” 
with conditions in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, retaining the power 
of effective veto over any policies approved by these territories, or by the 
new Federation, which Whitehall considers to be inimical to the interests 
of the African population. Each of these three broad political problems 
entered into the recent controversy over federation. 

The first federal election of the New Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was held December 15, 1953. In addition to the more im- 
mediate issues of governmental theory and race relations around which the 
campaigning swirled, the election itself marked the successful conclusion of 
a movement, extending from the nineteenth into the twentieth centuries, 
seeking some form of closer association among the British territories which 
lie to the south and east of the Congo. Previous to the turn of the century, 
Cecil Rhodes conceived of a vast British Imperial federation extending 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the East African Highlands. He had 
even entertained thoughts of painting the map British-red as far as the 
hinterland of Egypt on the upper Nile. In his plans, Rhodesia, then 
generally known as “Zambesia,” was merely an extension of a great united 
South African realm which was to serve as the fundamental pivot from 
which the federation would thrust beyond Lake Tanganyika.’ Though 


5 Serious outbreaks of violence in Southern Nyasaland in 1953 were directly attributed by the Governor- 
General to the Nyasaland African National Congress. See Nyasaland Times, December 1, 1953 


6 The constitutional status of the three territories is unaltered by federation. Southern Rhodesia, previously 
described as a “‘self-governing Colony,” is now known as a “‘self-governing State.’’ It has a uni- 
cameral Parliament of thirty elected Members, with a Cabinet formed from the House. The only 
limitation on the full responsibility of Southern Rhodesia for its own affairs is that differential 
legislation in respect of Africans and Europeans is reserved for Her Majesty’s assent. Both Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are Protectorates administered on behalf of the United Kingdom ern- 
ment by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Northern Rhodesian Legislative uncil 
comprises eight nominated Official members and eighteen elected or nominated Unofficial Members, 
including four Africans. The Northern Rhodesian electorate, in effect, votes for only “one side” 
of the House. The Nyasaland Legislative Council comprises nineteen Members, nine being senior 
officials; the remainder, nominated by the Governor upon recommendation of unofficial bodies, 
include seven Europeans, one Asian and two Africans. 

™See F. Verschoyle (Vindex), Cecil Rhodes. His Political Life and Speeches 1881-1900 (London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1900), 1-230; Lord Altrincham, Rhodes and Rhodesia. A Great Anniversary (London: 
Periodical Publications, 1953), 14-19. 
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Rhodes died in 1902, his dream of this federation has never been absent 
from the political thought of the lands bearing his name. 

The South Africa Act, the Constitution of the Union of South Africa, 
still provides for the admission into the Union of territories administered 
by the British South Africa Company, i.e., Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesian delegates participated in the 
National Convention of 1908-9, which met to draft the South Africa Act; 
and it was the view of the leader of that delegation that Southern Rhodesia 
would eventually join the Union.® However, in Southern Rhodesia’s first 
referendum, held October 27, 1922, the electorate voted in favor of 
Responsible Government in preference to the proposed incorporation into 
the Union of South Africa. The vote in favor of Responsible Government 
marked the end of British South Africa Company rule. From that time 
forward, Southern Rhodesia began to look to the north, rather than to the 
south, for affiliations; and, except for minority opinion, this attitude 
persists today. 

During 1927-28, evidence was taken by a Commission on Closer Union 
of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central Africa headed by Sir E. Hilton 
Young. The terms of reference included “recommendations as to whether, 
either by federation or some other form of closer union, more effective 
co-operation between the different Governments in Central and East 
Africa may be secured.” !° In a minority report the Chairman concluded 
that the main economic and political interests of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia did not lie in association with Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika or 
Zanzibar, but rather in association with one another and with the self- 
governing Colony of Southern Rhodesia, the hope being that a “Greater 
Rhodesia” might result. A readjustment of boundaries between Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland was proposed in the interests 
of economy and convenience of administration.11 The majority report 
rejected any form of closer association, pending changes in conditions 
which might be brought about by mineral discoveries and the development 
of communications; it recommended maintaining the status quo. The full 
Commission declared, “The only alternative to a policy of treating the 
advancement of the natives as an end in itself would be a policy of con- 
sistent and perpetual oppression. Such a policy must be in the end doomed 


8 South Africa Act (sec. 150, 1909). 


® Kenneth Kirkwood, The Proposed Federation of the Central African Territories. New Africa Pamphlet 
No. 21 (Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations, 1951), 3. 

% Great Britain. Future Policy in regard to Eastern Africa. London: H.M.S.O. (1927), Cmd. 2904. 

11T¢ was suggested that Northern Rhodesia be divided into three areas. The northeastern portion was 
to be amalgamated with Nyasaland — not all of it, however, to be within “Greater Rhodesia.” 
The central, or “‘railroad,’”’ section, heavily settled with Europeans, was to be amalgamated with 
Southern Rhodesia, the whole unit to be self-governing. The third area, Barotseland, was to 
remain an inalienable Native area under the government of Southern Rhodesia. 
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to failure in East and Central Africa.” ?* The desire of the European settlers 
for closer union and for freedom from control of the United Kingdom 
government, in the realm of native affairs as in others, continued unabated. 
In 1933 when Sir Godfrey Huggins was elected Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia as the leader of the United party, he pressed for the closer 
association of the Rhodesias, Nyasaland and the northern half of Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. He also urged the creation of a railway corridor through 
South-West Africa, thereby providing Central Africa with its vital outlet 
to the sea.?8 


Following a conference at Victoria Falls in 1936, at which European 
representatives of the two Rhodesias agreed upon the desirability of 
amalgamating the two territories, the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Com- 
mission, appointed in 1938 under the chairmanship of Lord Bledisloe, 
investigated the possibilities of closer association or co-operation. The 
Commission rejected both federation and amalgamation, the principal 
grounds being as follows: (a) the native policies of the three territories were 
in an experimental stage, so that it could not then be ascertained which 
of these policies would prove most beneficial to the Africans; (b) there was 
general opposition to amalgamation among the Africans in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland; (c) the European population of the territories 
was not ready, in numbers or experience, to administer the combined whole; 
(d) the territories were different in constitutional status as well as in 
degree of economic and social development. However, the Commission, 
recognizing the need for immediate closer co-operation between the three 
Central African territories, recommended the formation of an inter- 
territorial council to co-ordinate existing government services and survey 
the developmental needs of the whole area.** In 1945, after the war 
revealed the need for closer co-operation between the territories, such a 
council, the Central African Council, was set up. The body was purely 
advisory but maintained a permanent Secretariat.1*5 Though the Council 
achieved a certain degree of success, it did not satisfy those who still 
yearned for the formation of a new British state in Central Africa. 
12 Great Britain. Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and Central 

Africa. London: H.M.S.O. (1929), Cmd. 3234, p. 38. This was but a reiteration of His Majesty’s 

Government’s earlier declaration that Native interests are to be “‘paramount.’’ See Great Britain. 

Indians in Kenya. London: H.M.S.O. (1923), Cmd. 1922. The Young Commission Report stated 

in elaboration: “According to our view the paramountcy of native interests is to be interpreted in 

the sense that the creation and preservation of a field for the full development of native life is 

a first charge on any territory, and that the government having created this field has the duty 

to devote all available resources to assisting the natives to develop within it. Burt if, after having 

settled what is necessary for the above perbose, there appears to be room for immigrant settlers — 
still more if these are likely to assist the advancement of the natives — then immigration can be 
permitted and even encouraged. Once this has been done the immigrants also deserve considera- 
tion, and it is equally a duty for the government to protect their interests, provided that their 


needs do not involve any interference with the development of the natives in the field that has 
been created for them.’’ Cmd. 3234, pp. 4041. Italics supplied. 


13 Kirkwood, op. cit., 6. 
44 Great Britain. Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission Report. London: H.M.S.O. (1939), Cmd. 5949. 


%5 Council membership consisted of the Governor of Southern Rhodesia as Chairman and four members 
from each of the three territories. 
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Another conference was held at Victoria Falls in 1949, at which European 
representatives of the three territories agreed to press for closer association. 

The announcement in the House of Commons on November 8, 1950, 
that a conference of officials was to be convened to discuss the formulation 
of a new scheme for the closer association of the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland marked the beginning of one of the most heated controversies 
on a public issue ever to engage the attention of the peoples of sub-Sahara 
Africa. It is beyond the scope of this paper to deal with the various 
conferences and proposals which marked the emergence of the new 
Federation. It is essential to note, however, that the conference of officials 
which met in London in March, 1951, after reviewing the factors which 
had been held, in the Bledisloe Report, to weigh against an effective scheme 
of closer association, concluded that, “During the past twelve years there 
have been substantial changes in the position.” ** This conference recom- 
mended a federal system of government and emphasized “that the need 
for this is urgent.” The final federal scheme was placed before the 
Southern Rhodesian electorate in the referendum of April 9, 1953. The 
issue to be decided was simply, as one newspaper phrased it, “Federation, 
to be or not to be.” The voting on the proposed scheme of federation as set 
forth in the White Paper’? was the climax of an intense campaign, both 
in Central Africa and in the United Kingdom, for and against federation 
in general, and for and against federation as proposed in the White Paper. 
The results were 25,570 in favor and 14,729 against.?* African opposition to 
federation was intense. In the light of militant African nationalism in East 


16 Central African Territories: Report of Conference on Closer Association (London: March, 1951). 
H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8233, par. 16. 

The relevant official documents forming the background to the new Central African Federation 

are (in chronological order): Cmd. 8233, cited 1 Ye Central African Territories: Geographical, 


Historical and Economic Survey. London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8234; Central African Territories! 
Comparative Survey of Native Policy. London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8235; Closer Association in 
Central Africa (Statement by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 21st November, 
1951). London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8411; Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Draft Federal Scheme (prageres by a Conference in London in April and May, 1952). London: 
H.M.S.O., Cmd. ; Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Draft Federal 
Scheme. Report of the Judicial Commission. London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8671; Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Draft Federal Scheme. Report of the Fiscal Commission. 
London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8672; Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Draft 
Federal Scheme. Report of the Civil Service Preparatory Commission. London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 
8673; Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Report by the Conference on Federa- 
tion (held in London in January, 1953). London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8753; Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federal Scheme (prepared by a conference held in London 
in January, 1953). London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 8754; Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation Act. 1 & 2 
Eliz. 2, c. 30; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Constitution) Order in Council, 1953; 
Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1953; Federation of Rhodesia and 
yasaland (Commencement) Order in Council, 1953. 

Several journalistic accounts of the development of Central African federation are now avail- 
able. Two of the best are: H. Maclear Bate, Report from the Rhodesias (London: Andrew Melrose, 
1953) and Don Taylor, Rainbow on the Zambezi (London: Museum Press, 1953). A particularly 
valuable scurce of information is The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Newsletter (London: 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland). Serious students 
of the new Federation should also consult the Federal Government Gazette. Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia: The Government Printer. The Federal Debates 
(Hansard) are now available. See also the weekly issues of New Rhodesia, published in Salisbury, 
and East Africa and Rhodesia, published in London. 


17 Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federal Scheme (prepared by a Conference 
held in London in January, 1953), Cmd. 8754. 


18 Only four of the thirty constituencies returned a majority opposing federation on the terms of the 
ite Paper. There was considerable agitation for a two-thirds majority referendum. However, 
the Federation Poll Bill, as finally passed, required only a simple majority to decide the question 

of federation. 
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and West Africa and of the overwhelming numerical preponderance of 
the African population over the European in the federation territories, 
there can be little doubt that the determination to push ahead with 
federation was an audacious undertaking, if not a genuine calculated risk. 

The significance of the White Paper lay primarily not in the division 
of powers between the federal and the territorial governments nor in the 
proportionate representation granted each territory in the new Federal 
Legislative Assembly, but in the safeguards provided to protect African 
interests. The United Kingdom government, through the novel device of 
an African Affairs Board, retained the ultimate veto power over policies 
adversely affecting African interests.?® 

In the United Kingdom the political parties and press were deeply 
divided on the efficacy of Federation. Labour’s opposition to federation was 
based on the belief that African hostility would make implementation 
of the scheme an extremely foolhardy venture and that there were inade- 
quate safeguards for the interests of the Africans. The Labour party was 
divided on the issue, however, and remained so.?° The Liberal party was 
also opposed to any federation without the consent of the African popula- 
tion. On the Government side, the proposed federation commanded 
literally unanimous support among Conservative front- and backbenchers 
throughout the numerous parliamentary debates. Among unofficial or- 
ganizations, the Africa Bureau in London became the most vocal agency 
in Britain against federation. Its numerous brochures were representative 
of the essence of antifederation sentiment. The Africa Bureau had its 
counterpart in the London Committee of the United Central Africa As- 
sociation, which attempted to influence public opinion in favor of Central 
African federation. The controversy spread to the churches and church 
groups in Britain, as it had done in Central Africa. 

The pre-referendum campaigning in Southern Rhodesia had a great 
impact upon the nature of the later federal election campaign. To fully 
understand the latter, even a cursory description of the former campaign 
is essential. Opposition to the White Paper centered around several 
significant allegations: (a) Southern Rhodesia, politically the most ad- 
vanced of the three territories, could be outvoted in the Assembly by 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; the latter had yet to experience its 
% The African Affairs Board was set up as a Standing Committee of the Legislative Assembly and 


comprised both European and African members. The Board’s main function was to draw attention 
to any bill in the Assembly, or to subordinate legislation having the force of law, which the 
Board considered to be a “differentiating measure,” i.e., “‘a Bill or instrument by which Africans 
are subjected or made liable to any conditions, restrictions or disabilities disadvantageous to them 
to which Europeans are not also subjected or made liable, or a Bill or instrument which will in its 
practical application have such an effect.”” Cmd. 8754, par. 59. Subject to certain narrow excep- 
tions, the Governor-General must reserve any bill so designated “for the signification of Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure.” 


* The divergence of views within the Party produced two extreme wings: one believed the Government 
must push through federation with or without the agreement of the Africans; the other condemned 
the scheme outright. The center body, a large majority of the Party, eventually voted against 
federation, and presented a critical front to the Government on the issue. 
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first political election. (b) Southern Rhodesia could stand on her own feet 
and need not join with any territory; she is no “sniveling brat running 
round looking for a bigger brother whose hand it could hold.” 22 (c) The 
African Affairs Board would become “a ready-made propaganda bureau 
aimed at the world’s press for self-seeking and ambitious natives” or it 
might become a “detective agency for the British government.” 22 (d) 
Although cognizance must be taken of African opposition to federation, 
the basic difficulty is not so much that their interests are not safeguarded 
as that the interests of the Europeans are not. (e) In the long run, federa- 
tion, as proposed, would cause “White” Southern Rhodesia to be racially 
swamped by her future partners, the two “Black States” to the north. 
The left wing in Britain was, in effect, joined by left and right wing forces 
in Central Africa to defeat federation. It was only with the support of 
the center that the scheme could survive. 

Although, from the beginning, strenuous efforts were made in Central 
Africa to keep the referendum independent of territorial politics, the 
attempt was largely unsuccessful. Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia and head of the United party, was the leading figure 
in all of Central Africa to favor federation. The leader of the opposition 
in the Southern Rhodesian parliament vehemently opposed federation. 
Both men remained the guideposts for the best arguments supporting the 
opposed schools of thought; in the main, the rank and file of the two major 
political parties in Southern Rhodesia were loyal to the positions adopted 
by their respective leaders. Despite frequent protests that the referendum 
was strictly a “Southern Rhodesian affair” and that “outsiders” were not 
welcome on that territory’s speaking platforms, the pro-federationist cause 
was considerably bolstered by the speeches and statements of leading Un- 
official Members of the legislatures of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
The pro-federationists argued that the plan for federation would create 
a great British state in Central Africa at the time when Britain’s influence 
was waning in other areas of the world; that greater economic strength 
would accrue to the territories, individually and collectively; and that it 
would peacefully promote the welfare of both the Europeans and the 
Africans in a measure that no lesser scheme could.?* Implied in the whole 
pro-federationist thesis is the argument that the position of the two northern 
territories vis-a-vis Whitehall would be infinitely strengthened, while 


21Mr. R. O. Stockil, leader of the opposition in the Southern Rhodesian parliament. Rhodesia Herald, 
February 11, 


22 From a speech before the Rhodesia Association. Rhodesia Herald, March 5, 1953. 


%3 African opposition to federation was considered as largely irrelevant. Thus, Sir Godfrey Huggins 
alleged that federation was not being imposed against the will of the Africans, but against the 
will of “certain noisy Africans who wanted complete control’; these were an “unreasonable, 
ignorant crowd, who did not represent African opinion as a whole.’’ Rhodesia Herald, April 3, 
1953. He had earlier stated that he doubted if more than one-sixth of i tw cent of the Africans 
know what federation really means. Rhodesia Herald, December 20, 
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Southern Rhodesia would gain a hitherto nonexistent say and influence 
in affairs north of the Zambezi River. The importance of federation as 
a buffer to “Gold Coastism” was applied with equal force and logic to the 
Union of South Africa. Not only were stressed the dangers inherent 
in a rapid rise of Black nationalism in West and East Africa but also 
the dangers of White Afrikaner nationalism southward in the Union. 
Without federation, Sir Godfrey Huggins exclaimed in a speech at 
Bulawayo, “it looked as if Southern Rhodesia would be a little nut in 
a nut-cracker squashed between two policies.” 24 Only federation could 
stave off the otherwise inevitable clash between a Black front advancing 
on Central Africa from the Gold Coast and a White front advancing on 
Central Africa from the Union. It was feared that Central Africa might 
become the battlefield which portenders of doom had often described. 
A sense of urgency was imparted to the federation movement. 

After nearly two-thirds of the electorate had accepted federation as 
set out in the White Paper, the leaders of the opposing sides in Southern 
Rhodesia keynoted the need for co-operation among all sections to make 
federation a success. That the issue was not closed and might be fought 
out on the international level was suggested by many African leaders. This 
included possible appeals to the Privy Council, the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague and, finally, the United Nations. Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, not enjoying self-government to the degree of Southern 
Rhodesia, conducted no referendums on the question of federation.2® The 
choice for these territories was made within the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. As the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation Bill made its way 
through the Commons and Lords, Labourites made a last desperate attempt 
to prevent the scheme from going through or to postpone it. The Conserva- 
tive Government remained firmly opposed to any changes in the scheme 
at that late date, and on July 14, 1953, the Bill passed the Lords and 
received the Royal Assent. 

On September 3, 1953, limited portions of the new Federation’s con- 
stitution became effective. Acting in accordance with it, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor-General, Lord Llewellin, invited Sir Godfrey Huggins to 
accept office as the first (interim) Prime Minister.2® Shortly following the 
referendum the United Central Africa association was dissolved, and 
proposals for a Federal party to embrace the three territories were forwarded 


™* Rhodesia Herald, March 5, 1953. 
3 Approximately four hundred Africans were qualified to vote in Southern Rhodesia’s referendum. 


26 At the time he assumed the new office, Sir Godfrey’s unbroken period as Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia was the longest in the history of the Commonwealth. He missed completing twenty 
years’ service by only four days. He invited his colleagues in the pre-referendum campaigning, 
Sir Roy Welensky, ader of the Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council of Northern 
Rhodesia, and Sir Malcolm Barrow ,senior Unofficial Member of the Legislative Council of 
a to join him as ministers in the temporary ministry and also to constitute the executive 
council, 
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during one of the last meetings of the National Executive Committee of 
the U.C.A.A. In early May, 1953, a provisional committee to organize the 
new Federal party was formed. It was hoped the new party would “include 
members of all territorial parties, as well as former opponents of the 
federation proposals, who were now prepared to make federation a success.” 
It was the hope of the founders that, during the first five years of the 
Federal Legislative Assembly, party considerations could be kept to a 
minimum. By the end of June, 1953, all three territories had branches 
of the Federal party, and, on August 7 and 8, the first Party congress 
was held in Salisbury. 

In the meantime, three political parties had emerged to contest the 
forthcoming federal election in opposition to the Federal party. These 
were the Democratic, the Confederate and the Progressive parties. If one 
common purpose ran through all three parties, it was that the Federalists 
should not, as they had hoped, have a monopoly of power in the Assembly. 
The Democratic and Confederate parties were, for the most part, ideo- 
logically mated. The Democratic party had emerged from the Afrikaner 
Society of Southern Rhodesia, while the Confederate party was generally 
regarded as expressing Afrikaner sympathies. The Democratic party was 
short-lived, and its adherents transferred their allegiance to the Confederate 
cause. Like the Democratic party, the Confederate party held that the 
Colonial Office had given the Africans powers they were not capable of 
handling, and that principles and practices evolved by the most politically 
mature people in the world could not be transferred to natives who were 
probably the most politically immature people in the world. The discontent 
rampant in Africa was felt to stem from the attempt to force the trappings 
of democracy on backward natives before they were ready to understand 
them, together with the principles and responsibilities which the govern- 
mental process entailed. The Confederate leader, a former member of Sir 
Godfrey Huggins’ United party, introduced a partition plan which closely 
resembled that of Sir E. Hilton Young as set forth in his minority report 
some years earlier.27 Northern Rhodesia was to be divided into European 
and African areas; the European areas would amalgamate with Southern 
Rhodesia to form a “European area in which Western Civilization would 
be maintained and expanded.” The African areas to the northeast and 
northwest of the European area “would provide scope for Africans to 
develop along their own self-determined lines” and would enjoy Pro- 
tectorate status under the British government, with self-government as the 
ultimate aim. Although the results of the referendum were a decisive 
defeat for the anti-federationists, the philosophy of race relations under- 
lying this partition plan provided them with the means to remain a potent 


27See note 11, supra. 
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political force in the post-referendum era and to present a continuing op- 
position to Sir Godfrey Huggins. The appeal of the new party lay mostly 
in its racial program. 

The Confederate program was posited on the assumption that, despite 
the rapid advance of the Africans, they would be unable to catch up with 
the political maturity of the Europeans for at least a century. The political 
future of the Europeans during this interval must not be disturbed by 
the assimilation of a politically immature element. Thus, the Africans 
must be allowed to develop their own political institutions in geographically 
separate areas, the so-called Native States or “Bantustans.” Here the 
African will not only be free from the political competition of the European 
but also free from European economic competition. This state of affairs 
will also benefit the Europeans, for the livelihood of the Africans will 
no longer be found in the industrialized urban areas of the Europeans, 
where European artisans must be protected from African competition, but 
among the African peoples in their own Native States. African artisans 
will not become frustrated in the European areas, where previously they 
could not advance as far as their inclinations or capabilities might otherwise 
carry them; among their own people, however, they are capable of rising 
to any position to which their education and skills might lead. The in- 
dustrialization of the Native States is expected to be gradual, while outlets 
will be developed for their increasing industrial efficiency. In spite of the 
increased productivity within the native areas, the Europeans should still 
be able to maintain over-all economic supremacy, considering the com- 
munity in its totality. One prominent Confederate explained it thus: “As 
African efficiency increases, European efficiency should increase at least 
in proportion. If the Europeans cannot do this, they do not deserve to be 
in Central Africa.” ** The political program of the Confederate party 
is based upon the discarding of the existing “common voters’ roll” in 
Southern Rhodesia, whereby qualified Europeans and Africans elect 
common representatives to the legislature. Both races exercise the same 
franchise, and there is no differentiation on the basis of color in the 
qualifications for voting.*® The Confederates would substitute separate 
political representation of the races, so that the Africans would exercise 
their franchise on a separate or “communal role.” The proposed communal 
basis provides for the more primitive tribal Africans to be separately repre- 
sented by means of an electoral college system, while the detribalized 


28 Mr. Peter Hanson, National Secretary of the Confederate party, in an interview with the author. 


2®In Northern Rhodesia, naturalized Africans may also exercise the same franchise as Europeans, but since 
only three Africans had acquired the vote, the Confederates virtually ignored them. The principal 
qualifications for the fcanchics & in a Souther Rhodesia affecting Africans are: (a) Southern Rhodesian 
citizenship (a status d by Africans indigenous to the country); (b) the age 
of twenty years or over; (c) an income of not less than £240 per annum; and (d) the ability to 
tread and fill in the franchise application form in English in one’s own writing. See the Electoral 

ct, 
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Africans would vote directly upon the separate roll for their representatives. 
Both tribal and detribalized Africans would enjoy considerably lowered 
qualifications for the franchise.*° In removing the Africans from the 
common roll, making racial derivation the prime factor in one’s political 
representation, the Confederates feel they would be preventing the 
eventual dissolution of European political control in Central Africa. This 
view is based upon the postulate that if Africans, by merely meeting resi- 
dential, income and simple educational qualifications, enjoyed the same 
franchise as Europeans do, the current rate of African progress would 
endanger European political dominance. The issue was directly connected 
with the federal election because in the regulations for the election of the 
first Legislative Assembly it was stated that, “Any claim for enrolment 
as a registered voter on the Southern Rhodesia voters’ rolls shall also be 
treated as a claim for like enrolment on the Federal voters’ roll.” ** To begin 
the new Federation with the common roll would, the Confederates thought, 
make it impossible later to place the Africans on a separate roll in the 
event they showed themselves not capable of meeting the responsibilities 
of this type of franchise. The Confederates point to the constitutional 
crisis which has plagued the Union of South Africa for the past several 
years as the prime example of the difficulty of removing non-Europeans 
from the common voters’ roll once they have been placed upon it. 

This political outlook holds, in the thinking of the Conservative party, 
serious economic implications, for any trend toward what they term 
“government by control of the Bantu” will, they believe, scare capital 
investment away. Thus the abolition of the common role is advocated 
as a major step in encouraging foreign capital, which requires social and 
governmental stability. The Gold Coast and Kenya, in which agitation is 
rampant and which “have turned Black,” can hardly appear inviting to 
overseas investors. 

The platform of the Federal party was centered upon the term 
“partnership” in the preamble to the White Paper’s Federal Scheme.** 
Although this term does not appear elsewhere in the White Paper and 
though it was not defined at the time, the intent of the framers was made 
clear and can easily be gleaned from the referendum and post-referendum 
literature, the parliamentary debates, and the commentaries upon the 
debates. The Confederates challenged the Federalists with the assertion 
that, in contrast to the Confederate party which had a racial program, the 
Federal party followed a policy of drift and indecision with no positive 


%® See Details Given of Confederate Native Policy. Salisbury: The Confederate Party. Mimeographed. 

31 Southern Rhodesia Federal Electoral Regulations (sec. 11, 1953). 

32 The White Paper’s preamble to the Federal Scheme specifically states: “‘[T]he association of the three 
territories in a Federation under Her Majesty’s sovereignty . . . would conduce to the security, 
advancement and welfare of all the inhabitants, and in particular would foster partnership and 
co-operation b their inhabitants.”’ Italics supplied. 
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program of its own. For this reason the Federal party members at the first 
Inaugural Congress attempted to define the term “partnership,” though 
even the highest leaders had misgivings as to the results.** Actually, the 
Federal approach to “partnership” defied any written formula, for it was 
not a static conception. While there is a core in this conception, multi- 
racial partnership, like Dominion status, is conceived of as something to 
evolve from experience and circumstances. The overriding consideration 
is that stating a racial policy too rigidly today, is tantamount to fixing 
future generations in a strait jacket. The conception starts from the 
assumption that men are to be distinguished not on the grounds of color 
but as civilized or uncivilized people. It is a reaffirmation of the dictum 
of Cecil Rhodes: “Equal rights for all civilized men.” Yet the attempt 
to define civilized standards has never been made by Federal party leaders. 
It is this task which they leave for future generations. “Partnership” 
within the Federalist context denies the paramountcy of native interests 
which had earlier been acknowledged as the cornerstone of British policy 
in East and Central Africa. For this very reason among others, Africans 
were in opposition to federation.** Sir Godfrey Huggins looking to “the 
distant future” said that partnership meant to him that neither White 
nor Black should dominate the other. “They might be equal, but that was 
the limit.” ** It is evident that any future attempt to maintain a degree 
of racial equality in terms of political power could only result in gross 
inequality where one race outnumbered the other by better than 30 to 1. 
Yet, if one should stress not only numbers but quality, attainment or 
“civilization” as well, one would come closer to the Federal party’s ideal. 
Federal party theory holds that the attainment of prosperous and separate 
White and Black states is impossible and that the Black states would 
become centers where African nationalism would run rampant and an 
anti-White attitude be fostered. Instead, all races are to feel loyalty to one 
common state. The same reasoning applies to the franchise: one common 
voters’ roll, not one for the White man and one for the Black man. 
The Confederates and Federalists did not differ widely in their views on 
immigration, loyalty to the Commonwealth, language, personal happiness 
and public good. 

The Progressive party, like the Democratic party, was of short duration. 
This party originated in the Copper Belt region of Northern Rhodesia 
and represented left-wing Europeans in Central Africa. It found little 


33 The formal dcGntgen is contained in Federal ad Policy (Native Affairs). (Salisbury: the Federal 
Party), p. 4; Rhodesia Herald, August 28, 

*% Africans pbartncke refused to face the fact Kong ‘ doctrine of paramountcy of native interests had 

en abandoned by the British government in 1932. See the statement by the Secretary of State 

for the Colonies in 456 H.C. Deb., 5th ser., 868-69; also the statement by the Chief Secretary of 
the Government of Northern Rhodesia during debate on the Draft Federal Scheme in Northern 
Rhodesia Legislative Council Debates, July 8, 1952, 67 

% Rhodesia Herald, March 11, 1953. 
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support outside Northern Rhodesia. The Party’s greatest strength was 
centered in Lusaka, the capital of the territory, where there were many 
Progressives among the civil servants. The party was formed because it 
was felt the Federal party had gone too far to the right and had accepted a 
“watered-down” version of partnership which included retention of the 
color-bar in the Copper Belt. The Progressives posited segregation as un- 
workable and as being “a policy of fear and moral cowardice.” Workers 
who could actively campaign for the party were few in number, since the 
civil servants, the main source of strength, were limited by the rule of 
political nonpartisanship. One month prior to the polling day the party 
decided not to put up candidates in the Federal election. The explanation 
given was that rather than risk splitting the vote and allowing members 
of the Confederate party to gain seats, the Progressive candidates would 
stand down. The leader of the party entered himself as an Independent 
candidate. In an interview with the author, he suggested that the Progres- 
sive movement was in “suspended animation” and could be reanimated in 
the event that “true Liberals” cannot find a home in the Federal party. 

The Englisher-Afrikaner animosity which has split the European com- 
munity in the Union of South Africa was an underlying current of great 
force during the election campaign in Central Africa.*® This arose from 
unimpressive Confederate efforts to dissociate themselves from the South 
African apartheid label, though there are important differences between 
the Confederate program and the program of South Africa’s National 
party.*7 As the Federal election campaign was drawing to a close, India 
moved to debate the formation of the Central African federation before 
the United Nations. This move was not successful, largely due to Britain’s 
threat of a possible walkout by its delegation. Earlier, the Nyasaland 
African chiefs and the Nyasaland African Congress filed an appeal to the 
United Nations against federation. A similar petition was also presented 
by the African Congress of Northern Rhodesia, with the support of many 
tribal chiefs. These petitions, centering about the applicability of Article 
73 of the United Nations Charter, implied a contractual relationship 
between the British government of the United Kingdom and the legal 
3%©Of the Central African European population the Afrikaners (South Africans of Dutch-Huguenot 

extraction) are second in numbers only to the British element. The Afrikaners have recently 

been estimated as composing 13 per cent of the European population in Southern Rhodesia and 


25 per cent in Northern Rhodesia. Vernon Brelsford, ‘“The Peoples of the Federation,”” Humphreys, 
VII (June, 1954), 150. 

37 Some of the differences are: (1) The Confederates are loyal to the Commonwealth (despite implications 
by some of their opponents to the contrary); (2) Col. Creswell George, National Chairman of the 
Confederate Party, has stated that the seating of Africans in the Federal Assembly would be 
acceptable, provided they were elected by Africans alone, i.e., as communal representatives. The 
willingness on the part of any important segment of political thought in the Union to seat Afri- 
cans in Parliament under any circumstances has been conspicuous by its absence; (3) the Con- 
federates (as also the Federals) accept the Asiatics (14,000 in the federation territories) as an 
integral part of the community. While Asiatic immigration will be barred, there is no movement, 
as in the Union, for repatriation so as to reduce them to the “irreducible minimum.” See Eugene 
P. Dvorin, “The Theory of Apartheid: Nationalist Racial Policy in the Union of South Africa,” 
The Western Political irterly, IV (March, 1951), 32-47. 
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successors of those tribal chiefs who were signatories to earlier treaties of 
protection with Great Britain. The Africans advanced the thesis that 
imposition of federation against their expressed opposition was a violation 
of these treaties.** Britain maintained that the issue was domestic in nature 
and outside the jurisdiction of the international body. One segment of 
opinion in Britain and a minority of Europeans in Central Africa were 
in favor of, and, in some cases, contributed documentation to support, 
United Nations investigation of the matter. Both the Confederate and the 
Federal parties in Central Africa vigorously opposed any United Nations 
action. At the same time, however, the Confederates raised the question 
of the applicability to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland of Britain’s 
acceptance, on October 26, 1953, of the provisions of the European 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
dom. Sir Godfrey Huggins, as interim Prime Minister of the new Federa- 
tion, announced that while the two territories were subject to the 
convention, future conventions would not be effective without prior 
consultation with the government of the Federation.*® The Confederates 
had hoped to make this an election issue, but failed. 


The chart below sets forth the organization of the new Federal Legisla- 
tive Assembly: 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


— Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland — 


Elected Members 
(must be of 
non-African race) 


Specially Elected (or Nominated) Specially Elected Members 
Members for African Interests for African Interests 


Territory (must be of European race) (must be of African race) 


TOTAL 





So. Rhodesia 14 constituency 
seats; elected 


by voters. 


1 territory-wide seat; elected by 1 seat for Matabeleland; 17 
voters. an seats 
1 seat for Mashonaland. 
Each represents Africans 
in his special constitu- 
ency; elected by voters. 





No. Rhodesia 8 constituency 
seats; elected 


by voters. 


1 territory-wide seat; nominated 
by Governor. 


2 territory-wide seats; 
indirectly elected. 





4 territory-wide 
seats; elected 
by voters. 


Nyasaland 


| territory-wide seat; nominated 
by Governor. 


2 territory-wide seats; 
indirectly elected. 





26 elected 
Members. 


3 Specially Elected (or Nominated) 6 Specially Elected 


em 


em 


38 See Gone of a Petition to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, dated April 20, 1953. Lusaka: 


ern Rhodesia African National Congress; Rhodesia Herald, April 


14, 1953. 


3° Rhodesia Herald, November 14, 1953; Sunday Mail (Salisbury), November 22, 1953. 
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The preceding chart indicates that the Delimitation Commission, one 
of the first Federal bodies to be set up, divided Southern Rhodesia and 
Northern Rhodesia into fourteen and eight Federal electoral constituencies 
respectively.*° These seats may be contested by qualified persons of a non- 
African race, i.e., Europeans, Asiatics and Coloreds (or Euro-Africans).* 
Nyasaland was not divided into separate electoral constituencies, the four 
Elected Members returned to the Legislative Assembly acting as representa- 
tives of the whole territory. Each voter in Nyasaland, therefore, had four 
votes but could not cast more than one vote in favor of any one candidate. 
The four highest candidates were returned to the Assembly. Since, in 
Nyasaland, there are no Africans on the common roll, it was only in 
Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia that Africans were able to vote 
for European candidates. Only in Southern Rhodesia, however, were 
Europeans able to vote for African candidates. 

The general election, the purpose of which was to establish a properly 
constituted federal legislature and executive, was a complicated business. 
Also it marked a number of “firsts” in the political evolution of British 
Central Africa. This election was the first political election ever held in 
Nyasaland; it was the first election in which the Northern Rhodesian 
electorate had the opportunity to return both a Government party and an 
Opposition party; *? and, for the first time in the history of Southern 
Rhodesia, African voters on the common roll were able to exercise their 
franchise to send their own people to Parliament.** 

In Southern Rhodesia, because the Europeans and the Africans repre- 
senting African interests were directly elected rather than nominated or 
indirectly elected as in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, it was necessary 
to give each voter three ballot papers. A white ballot paper was used for 
the ordinary constituency candidates, a red one for the European represent- 
ing African interests and a blue one for the Africans representing African 
interests. As the chart indicates, the European representative of African 
interests represented Africans throughout the territory; while, of the two 
Africans returned to the Legislative Assembly from Southern Rhodesia, one 
was elected to represent Africans in Mashonaland and one to represent 
# Southern Rhodesia’s federal electoral constituencies were: Border, Bulawayo, Bulawayo Suburbs, Darwin, 

Midlands, Mrewa, Salisbury, Salisbury South, Salisbury Suburbs, Salisbury West, Sebakwe, 


Umguza, Umniati, Western. In addition, Mashonaland and Matabeleland were special constit- 
uencies for African representation. 


Northern Rhodesia’s federal electoral constituencies were: Broken Hill, Kafue, Livingstone, 
» a hya-Mufulira, Lusaka, Ndola and Nkana-Chingola. 


41 During the election campaign in Southern Rhodesia one person of European and African blood, 
commonly referred to as Colored or Euro-African, attempted to qualify as an African candidate 
to represent African interests. The courts of law held, however, that he was neither African nor 
European in terms of the electoral lay. Therefore, he could not qualify for a seat either as a 
European or as an African representing African interests but he could contest one of the ordinary 
constituency seats. 

42 See note 6, supra. 


# Although Africans enjoy the common roll, no African seat has ever been provided for in the Southern 
Rhodesian territorial legislature. 
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Africans in Matabeleland — these two provinces together composing the 
whole territory. In Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland each voter was 
given only one ballot paper apiece — to choose the Elected Member for 
his constituency or for the whole territory. The two Europeans representing 
African interests in both territories were appointed by their respective 
Governors. In Northern Rhodesia, the two African members returned 
to the Legislative Assembly were indirectly elected to office by a ballot 
conducted by the African Representative Council meeting in Lusaka.** 
The African members returned to the Legislative Assembly from Nyasaland 
were elected indirectly by members of the Nyasaland Protectorate Council 
meeting in Zomba.*® 

The Legislative Assembly is obviously small. Of the thirty-five mem- 
bers, nine are especially elected or specially nominated to represent African 
interests; only twenty-six members are elected under normal procedure. 
In a larger parliamentary body a few Independents would probably wield 
no great power. In a small group, however, a few Independents could \vield 
disproportionate power over the life of the Government. The last phase 
of the election campaigning in Northern Rhodesia revolved around this 
issue, since the strongest Independents were in that territory. The leading 
Federal party candidates campaigning in Northern Rhodesia concentrated 
on the defeat of the Independents and stressed the warning that, with 
party lines blurred by the presence of Independents in the Assembly, the 
first Ministry would enjoy only a “temporary sojourn.” It was felt that a 
Government formed from either major party with less than nineteen 
members would be “one of the worst things that can happen in Central and 
Southern Africa.” *° 


Every seat allotted to Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
was contested by the Federal party. The Confederates fought for the 
twenty-two normal seats in Northern and Southern Rhodesia but put up 
only one candidate in Nyasaland. In all, fifty-five candidates contested the 
seats in the two Rhodesias, and seven, including two Asians,** contested the 
four elected seats in Nyasaland. Of the 6,500,000 Africans, 207,400 
Europeans, 14,000 Asians and 8,300 Coloreds, only 67,006 members of all 


races were entitled to vote. 


“ The African Representative Council is composed of delegates elected from Provincial Councils through- 
out the territory. The councils were instituted in 1943 as vehicles of African opinion. The 
Provincial Councils and the African Representative Council are advisory. All draft legislation 
is referred to them before submission to the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council. 


* The Nyasaland Protectorate Council is advisory to the Nyasaland Government. The councils in both 
territories are representative of chiefs, subchiefs and urban Africans. The electing councils of 
both territories were not limited to returning to the Federal Legislative Assembly one of their own 
members. However, before an African could accept nomination for election, he had to produce 
a certificate of ability to read, write and understand the English language. 

“Central African Post, December 1, 1953. 


“7 One Asian was nominated the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the other by the Asian Associ- 
ation. Only 75 out of Nyasaland’s total Asian population of 6000 registered as voters. 
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The results of the general election were: 


Total votes Percentage of poll Elected Defeated 
Federals 34,992 67.2 24 2 
Confederates 15,263 yw 1 22 
Independents 3.5 1 3 





These figures show an overwhelming electoral victory for the Federal 
party, which gained twenty-four of the twenty-six seats to be filled by 
election in the normal manner. This gives them a majority of eleven over 
all other groups in the Assembly. In addition, the only two elected Africans 
in the Legislative Assembly, those from Southern Rhodesia, were the candi- 
dates endorsed by the Federal party. The extent of the Federal party’s 
victory in terms of seats is magnified by the fact that the Federal party 
did not endorse any of the four candidates who sought the single Southern 
Rhodesian seat as European representative for African interests. The 
Confederate party did, however, endorse one candidate. Yet, in spite of the 
fact that all Confederate votes could be concentrated on this one man and 
the Federal votes would presumably be split three ways among the remain- 
ing candidates, the Confederate-endorsed candidate was defeated by a man 
with known Federal party sympathies. The only successful Confederate 
was the leader of the party. The only successful Independent was the 
former leader of the Progressive party. Later territorial elections in the two 
Rhodesias produced roughly similar results. In Southern Rhodesia’s general 
election of January 27, 1954, the newly shaped United Rhodesia party, 
in policy as one with the Federal party and led by Sir Godfrey Huggins’ 
successor to leadership of the old United party, captured twenty-six of the 
thirty seats in the territorial legislature. The Confederate party gained no 
seats while Independents of varying political hue gained the remainder. 
In Northern Rhodesia’s election of February 18, 1954, the Federal party 
won ten of the twelve elected seats in the new Legislative Council. The 
two remaining seats were won by Independents who had both stood as 
Confederate party candidates in the first Federal election and were 
defeated. 

The electoral percentages reveal a greatly altered situation. The 
Confederates from all three territories polled very close to 30 per cent 
of the total vote in the Federal election. Excluding Nyasaland, where the 
Confederates put up only one candidate, their percentage of the votes cast 
rises from 29.3 to 31.3 per cent or nearly one-third of the votes cast. The 
disadvantages of the single member plurality system could hardly be more 
evident. The recipient of nearly one-third of the votes in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, the Confederate party gained only one seat. The 
Independents with less than one-ninth (1,658 votes) of the amount polled 
by the Confederates (15,234 votes) in these two territories also gained one 
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seat. If one considers Southern Rhodesia alone, the Confederates secured 
only one seat with more than 13,000 votes, while the Federal party gained 
thirteen seats with some 24,500 votes. In Southern Rhodesia’s territorial 
election, the Confederates polled over 22 per cent of the votes but failed to 
gain a seat. 


CONCLUSION 


Central Africa’s first Federal election brought to an end the interim 
government of the new Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. By polling 
day, December 15, 1953, the Federal government had already taken over 
from the territorial governments the control of all external affairs which 
had been entrusted to them individually, those territorial assets which 
accrued to the Federal government, and such authority over immigration as 
concerned the Federation as a whole; and a new military command, the 
Central Africa Command, had been put into operation. The overwhelming 
victory of the Federal party poses special problems. The broad base of the 
party in the Federal Legislative Assembly means that opposition may arise 
from within the party rather than from without. Further, the absence of 
any powerful political opposition means that, should issues arise on a 
White-Black basis, this opposition might come from the representatives for 
African interests. This would introduce an era of “racial politics” which, 
in the long run, might be more harmful than the political-party opposition 
which the leaders of the Federal party feared so much. The Federal party 
includes too great a range of diverse elements and may split asunder when 
the present leader retires from political life or in a time of crisis, as did the 
United party of the Union of South Africa which, having operated far too 
long with the same misguided tactic, distintegrated upon the loss of its 
leader Jan C. Smuts and when faced with a vigorously opposing apartheid 
program. 

Within the foreseeable future the Confederate party will have no role 
to play. Except for the party leader, who has in effect become an In- 
dependent, the Confederate candidates were defeated to a man. How- 
ever, the glaring disparity between Confederate strength inside and outside 
the Federal and Southern Rhodesian legislatures indicates there are still 
significant pressures from White, as well as Black, nationalism which 
Federal party policy-makers must satisfy. 

These developments are important, not on the domestic political scene 
alone, but within the framework of events elsewhere in Africa. The rise 
of African parliamentary self-government on the Gold Coast, the extra- 
parliamentary, indeed lawless, rise of Mau Mau in East Africa, the election 
of South Africa’s apartheid-sponsoring National party to power in 1948, 
and the emergence of Central African federation are the most significant 
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sociopolitical developments in postwar sub-Sahara Africa. On a map of 
Africa, lines connecting the Gold Coast, Kenya and the Union of South 
Africa form, roughly, a gigantic right triangle. While for the structural 
physicist the right triangle denotes the ultimate in strength, the triangle 
in question here connotes, for the student of African affairs, grave weak- 
nesses. If one had a map of Africa in rubber, the continent-wide strains 
and tensions produced by the divergent, even contradictory, directions of 
the movements at each angle could easily be made apparent. Eventually 
the rubber map would be distorted beyond endurance. This is literally 
happening in Africa today. In time the rubber map would snap somewhere 
near its center. If, however, the center were sufficiently strengthened to 
withstand the strains and stresses along the periphery, the final snap might 
not occur. Whether the concept of multiracial partnership will evolve 
to the point where Central African federation can provide the needed 
strengthening through an environment of multiracial advancement and 
stability is highly problematical. At all events, this writer is convinced 
that it can come about only from within, and not from without, the African 
milieu. Africa’s basic problem, the reconciliation of White and Black 
interests, cannot be solved by any international body outside Africa. The 
action of India before the United Nations in respect to the new Federation 
was not only unwarranted but unrealistic. 

The government of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is now 
embarked on a program of consolidation, internal development and social 
experimentation. Upon the success of this program may depend the peace 
of the African continent. 
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I 
U tata Am IS generally thought to be the most democratic of the 


Latin American nations. There one enjoys the same personal and 

property freedoms that generally obtain in the United States, and 
the effect of these is heightened by the fact that its population is about three 
million. But Uruguay was not always so democratic. The civil peace which 
is the primary cause of the well-being and contentment of the people was 
gained after three-quarters of a century of struggle. Although Uruguay 
became independent in 1828, it was not until 1904 that clear predominance 
of national over sectional power was achieved. 

Like many other Latin American nations, Uruguay adopted a first 
constitution which permitted a continuance of governmental control by 
representatives of groups similar to those which had been in control during 
the colonial period. An indirectly elected president who possessed great 
powers under the Spanish-inherited predilection for highly personalist and 
absolutist government, was virtually a reincarnation of the absolute mon- 
arch. As such, the office became the goal of many who did not hesitate 
to employ violence in their pursuit of it. Latin America did not really 
go though a “revolution” in the early nineteenth century; as one eminent 
student of the area has said, it “seceded” from the Spanish Empire.” 

Under these circumstances, political parties became personal organiza- 
tions little disposed to peaceful rotation in office. Civil war became a substi- 
tute for elections. The continual intervention of Argentina and Brazil on 
behalf of one or the other of the principal Uruguayan “political parties” 
perpetuated an already anarchic condition.* Thus supported, the parties 
possessed relatively equal military force. 

In order to achieve peace, it became the custom, beginning in 1851, to 
draw treaties or pacts between the principal contenders for power. Thus, 
in October of that year, a treaty was concluded between the Blancos, 


* Research for this paper was made possible in part by a grant from the Horace H. Rackham Foundation. 

1It is paradoxically true that the hyperindividualiste Latin American has allowed himself to be ensnared 
into the acceptance of an absolute leader literally hundreds of times in the history of the area. 
A book title by Ernest Hambloch states the matter rather well, and in terms of nearly universal 
applicability: “‘His Majesty, the President of Brazil.”” This phenomenon is thoughtfully discussed 
by many writers, among the best being “ Cecil Jane in his Liberty and Despotism in Spanish 
America (Oxford: England, ey and Sol Tax in “The Problem of Democracy in Middle 
America,”” American Sociological Review, X (April, 1945). 

2 Professor Irving Leonard of the University of Michigan, to the writer. 


Pablo Blanco Acevedo, Estudios Constitucionales (Montevideo, 1939), 49-61; J. ‘ Pivel Devoto, Historia 
de la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay (1830-1930) (Montevideo, 1945), 1 -121; José G. Antufia, 
La junta de gobierno y el partido colorado (Montevideo, 1913), 20. 
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headed by General Manuel Oribe, and the Colorados, led by General 
Fructuoso Rivera.* But while the 1851 agreement was, in many respects, a 
treaty of peace, a second agreement in 1872, following another civil war, 
showed those characteristics which have caused some Uruguayans to liken 
the situation to the Missouri compromise in the United States. The Blancos 
won a military victory over the government, controlled by the Colorados, 
and, aided by the mediation of the Argentine consul in Montevideo, were 
granted hegemony in four of the nineteen Departments into which the 
country is divided.’ In 1897, following another period of chaos, the govern- 
ment was forced to broaden the grant of control to six Departments.® 

But the territorial apportionments of 1872 and 1897 are only sympto- 
matic of deeper difficulties. The provisions of the pacts suggest the nature 
of some of these other problems. However powerful they may have been 
on the battlefield, the Blancos have never been able, under whatever 
election laws, to elect a candidate to the presidency; they have not con- 
trolled that office since 1868. They have been concerned, therefore, with 
placing party representatives in other national, and in local offices. The 
settlements of 1872 and 1897 contained provisions regarding election of 
members of the General Assembly (the national legislature) which would 
permit more Blancos to be elected than under the previous regulations. 
The later pact also provided that these reforms should be extended to the 
election of members of the partially autonomous Departmental “Ad- 
ministrative and Economic Juntas.” ? 

The Blancos were concerned with the enforcement of national laws 
within those territories they controlled. Because Uruguay is a unitary 


*Oribe and the Argentine forces of Juan Manuel Rosas fought Rivera, backed by the Brazilians, for 
twelve years (1839-1851) in the “‘Guerra Grande,’’ which was featured by the siege of Montevideo 
and intervention by the British and French fleets. As the end of the period approached, an 
alliance against Rosas developed in Argentina under Justo José Urquiza. Brazil supported this 
alliance, and it became clear that Oribe would have to make his peace with Rivera or be wiped 
out. He did so, and a triple alliance defeated Rosas at Monte Caseros, February 3, 1852. Pivel 
Devoto, op. cit., 191-199; Eduardo Acevedo, Obras Histéricas (Montevideo, 1933), III, 351-356. 

5 Eduardo Acevedo, op. cit., IV, 647-649; J. E. Pivel Devoto, Historia de los partidos politicos en el 
Uruguay (Afios 1865-1897) (Montevideo, 1943), 46-55, 106. The “‘Peace of April’? received great 
public acclaim, and became the subject of a monument erected the following year at the place of 
signing, the town of San José. See also Juan Andrés Ramirez, Sinopsis de la evolucién insti- 
tucional (Montevideo, 1949), 106-107. 

® Eduardo Acevedo, op. cit., VI, 16-17. At pp. 116-117, the writer notes that the settlement was popularly 
received, although it was a bitter pill for the government, since the president had been assassinated 
after initial government refusal to negotiate. The settlement’s popularity was attested by a public 
demonstration of nearly 40,000 people in the streets of Montevideo. 

Elsewhere (ibid., 139), Acevedo notes that Uruguay endured forty-one revolutions in its first 
seventy-one years of political independence. 

7 Until the constitutional reform of 1934, Senators were elected by electoral colleges in the individual 
Departments. The Blancos at least were assured Senators from those Departments which they 
controlled. Further, the 1897 agreement provided that a certain minimum percentage of seats in 
the Chamber of Representatives should be assigned to the minority party. In 1873 proportional 
representation, as a solution to the problem of achieving adequate minority representation, was first 
suggested by Professor Justino E. Jimenéz de Aréchaga of the University of Montevideo Law School. 
It was not accepted fully until 1918. 

The juridical status of the 1897 settlement is evidenced by its incorporation in the semi- 
official collection of statutes, Coleccién legislativo de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay. See 
Coleccién, XX, 272-277, for the text of the treaty, and ibid., XXI, 96-114 and 328-345, for the 
two laws resulting from the agreement. 

The pacts of 1851, 1872, and_ 1897 also included cash settlements to the Blanco partisans, to be 
paid on their disbandment, and guaranteed that the government would take no steps to deprive 
them of their civil or legal rights. 
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nation, this enforcement was by an officer appointed by the central govern- 
ment. The Blancos received the right to nominate these Jefes Politicos, 
Departmental political chiefs, in their six Departments. These Departments 
can be characterized loosely as those in which stock raising was and is of 
great economic importance, and in which the large ranch is a typical form 
of land tenure.* The settlements can thus be interpreted as modi vivendi, 
compromises of convenience for the preservation of the social and economic 
integrity of a group which felt itself bound to suffer under majoritarian 
rule. The group tended then, and tends in 1954, to view itself as the 
repository of values no longer held by the majority. The position is stated 
succinctly by one Uruguayan writer: 

A Blanco congress, convened after 1904, in order to adopt policies and attitudes, recog- 
nizes and declares, with pride in itself and scorn for the opposition, that the naciona 
listas represent the gentlemanly, pure-blooded, and patrician tradition of Uruguay, while 
the colorados are the party of the immigrants.’ 

The allocation of territorial control came to an end after the civil 
war of 1904,%° in which a military victory was won by the government. 
Within a short time, the carefully erected legal basis for a split nation 
came to an end. Uruguay’s political history since that time has been more 
conventional. But the institution of the political pact remains. 

The pact of the parties has been used both for and against constitu- 
tional government. Some pacts have been mere working agreements 


whereby laws and constitutional amendments have been written by mutual 
consent and compromise. But others have created situations in which 
two principal holders of power combine to exclude from participation in 
government all with whom there is disagreement. The pact of the parties, 
on occasion, has been employed constitutionally to ratify naked power grabs. 


In order to undo its effects, domestic peace has been broken twice since 
1904 by coups." 


SIn the negotiations of 1897, the Blancos bid initially for the control of eight Departments. The 
statistics in the table below are from Russell Fitzgibbon, Uruguay, Portrait of a Democracy (New 
Brunswick, 1954), 55. Professor Fitzgibbon has developed these data from official Uruguayan esti- 
mates of 1944. Extrapolation of official estimates indicates that Uruguay’s total population in 
1897 was perhaps 700,000, or 30% of that of 1944 


1944 Rankin Population Rank in 
Department Population Population density per Population 
square mile 

Lavalleja ..117,328 

orida 
Cerro Largo 
San José 
Rocha 
Treinta y Tres 
Artigas 
Flores 


® Alberto Zum Felde, Evolucién histérica del Uruguay (3rd ed.; Montevideo, 1945), 224-225. Italics are 
Zum Felde’s. 


” The blame for precipitating the conflict has never been definitively assigned, but it is safe to assume 
that war certainly would have come. The years 1897-1904 witnessed, at best, what was only an 
armed truce. See Pivel Devoto, Histéria de i R. O. del Uruguay, 538-542; Justino Zavala Muniz, 
Batlle, heroe civil (Mexico, 1945), 166-171; Eduardo Acevedo, op. cit., VI, 259-279. 

™See this author, “The Uruguayan Coup d’Etat of 1933,” The Hispanic American Historical Review. 
XXXII, 301-320 (August, 1952). 
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If the pact of the parties were left with this condemnation, it could 
be assumed that governmental power has frequently been seized and 
controlled by skulduggery, and that the nation has not benefited very 
much. But this would be a misstatement. Pacts have allowed the Blancos, 
as well as other opposition groups, sufficient political freedom and entrée 
into bureaucratic, legislative, and, on occasion, executive positions, to enable 
these groups to support the government. From the vantage point of Latin 
American history, we can see that this is a feat of no little importance. 
It has permitted the development of extensive personal and group freedoms. 
It has even tended to produce a Latin American anomaly: a government 
in which the Executive Power is not necessarily predominant.’” 


II 


The constitution of 1952 incorporates few principles that are new to 
Uruguay, although its length makes it at least the equal of the justly famed 
Mexican constitution of 1917. The plural Executive or Colegiado, the 
National Council of Government, has evoked interest and curiosity among 
students of government. The creation of this council is, in fact, the 
principal reason for this second revision of the document of 1934.%* Its 
existence is the result of another pact of the parties. 


The Colegiado became a serious political issue in 1913. José Batlle y 
Ord6jfiez became impressed with the idea of a plural executive as a solution 
to the perennial Latin American problem of caudillismo (“leaderism’’). 
It is by no means clear whether he proposed a collegiate because he thought 
it would frustrate the institution of caudillismo, or because he thought 
it would be a place to which a caudillo would gravitate. He submitted the 
subject to public debate in a newspaper interview; it remains a live issue 
today.'* One writer on the debate has written, “The original sin of the 
project was its paternity,” *° for Batlle was truly one of the last of Uruguay’s 


12 Even with the unipersonal presidency of the 1942 constitution, it was by no means clear that the 
president would be the unchallenged boss of the nation. See this author, The Executive Power in 
Uruguay (Berkeley, 1951), 1825. The 1952 document seems to weaken the Executive Power in a 
number of ways. This will increase the contrast between Uruguay on the one hand and Mexico 
and Argentina on the other. Regarding this aspect of these two nations see Frank Tannenbaum, 
Mexico, the Struggle for Peace and Bread (New York, 1950), 83-91; and George Blanksten, Peron’s 
Argentina (Chicago, 1953), 111-157. 


13 The constitution of 1942 is viewed by some writers as only a revision of the 1934 document, and the 
1952 constitution as a revision of the 1942 version. To a large extent this is true. See Russell 


H. Fitzgibbon and others (translators), The Constitutions of the Americas (Chicago, 1948), 713-714. 


14 Batlle’s statement was made in El Dia (Montevideo) of March 4, 1913. But many writers argue that 
he did not originate it. José Luciano Martinez, in Gabriel Terra, el hombre, el politico, el 
gobernante (Montevideo, 1937), II, 178, states that Batlle’s inspiration came from a draft constitu- 
tion written in 1812 for the United Provinces of the Rio Plata (the predecessor of the present 
Argentina). Luciano quotes Batlle as saying, “ . with minor changes . . . it could be use 
in Uruguay.” 

The matter had been discussed previously by two other persons in py 4 Martin Aguirre 
proposed a colegial executive in the Ateneo of Montevideo in 1903. See Juan E. Pivel Devoto, 
Uruguay Independiente (Barcelona, 1949), 622. José Espalter, a member of the General Assembly, 
discussed the idea in a pamphlet in 1904. ‘See Espalter, Discursos Parlementarios (Montevideo, 
1942), VIII, 427-429. 


% Antufia, op. cit., 33, 
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great caudillos. It created schisms within the Colorado party that have 
never fully healed. 

A constitutional convention met in 1917. Batlle’s supporters found 
themselves in a minority position, although they still controlled the 
General Assembly. For a time there was a genuine fear of civil war. 
But the middle-of-the-road newspaper Diario del Plata proposed a pact 
between the major parties, and this occurred.*® The result was a queerly 
hybridized Executive, really satisfactory to few.’* Responsibility was so 
decentralized that, when economic crisis developed in 1932 and 1933, 
the government was helpless to marshal its forces to meet it.?* Factionalism 
developed around two prominent party leaders, one of them the president, 
Gabriel Terra. The other was the highly ambitious Blanco leader, Luis 
Alberto de Herrera. It became apparent that the two had lost their control 
of a majority of the legislature. A pact concerning control of the national 
bureaucracy, which had been formalized in law in 1931, came to be used 
against Terra’s government.?® Ultimately, Terra overthrew the government 
by force, and he and Herrera made a pact of their own, one more repre- 
hensible than anything that had preceded it.?° 

The 1934 constitution allowed a return to the single Executive officer. 
But the price was a Senate equally divided between the two groups backing 
Herrera and Terra.” Terra remained as president, and was able to pervert 
the constitutional structure to his own purpose. Ultimately, this action 
provoked its own reaction, and Terra’s successor, Alfredo Baldomir, 
destroyed the government by his coup of February, 1942. 

There followed a period of nearly a decade during which the pact 
of the parties was employed in ways which would be more understandable 
to United States politicians. The two major parties collaborated at times, 


16 Batlle’s supporters had ridiculed the opposition during the campaign. For the first time in Uruguayan 
history, the vote was secret. Many former nonvoters turned out. See Ramirez, op. cit., 90-92; 
Zavala Muniz, op. cit., 215-219; Roberto Giudici, Batlle y el Batllismo (Montevideo, 1928), 493-494. 
The results of the voting are found in Eduardo Acevedo, op. cit., VII, 8. 


7A popularly elected President of the Republic served a four year term; he controlled foreign affairs, 
the armed services, and the police. There was also a National Council of Administration of 
nine members, elected by thirds each two years; the Council controlled other governmental 
functions, including the budget. The Constitution of 1918, arts. 70-104. The debates in the 
constitutional convertion of 1917 concerning the Executive are in Uruguay, Diario de sesiones 
le la Honorable Convencién Nacional Constituente de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay (Monte- 
video, 1917), III, 165-168ff. 


8 See Aquiles Espalter, Algunos aspectos de la organizacién del Poder Ejecutivo en la constitucién de 
1934, y el régimen del ministerio de las mayorias (Montevideo, 1937), 21-25, for an attack on the 
capacity of the Colegiado. 

Economic trends during the period are discussed in Eduardo Acevedo, op. cit., VII, 303-362, 
447-550; and Simon Hanson, Utopia in Uruguay (New York, 1938), 229; and Eduardo Acevedo 
Alvarez, La economia y las finanzas piblicas despues del 31 de Marzo (Montevideo, 1937). 


% The pact was contained in Law 8765, October 15, 1931 (1931 Registro de leyes de la Republica Oriental 
el Uruguay, 577), which Terra later dubbed el Pacto del Chinchulin (literally, the pact of the 
pork barrel). The law originally had been passed with Terra’s approval and support, and he did 
not turn against it until it began to be used against him by his opponents. See Gustavo Gallinal, 
El Uruguay hacia la dictadura (Montevideo, 1938), 187-221, for a general discussion of this event. 

*® This phase of Uruguayan political history is discussed in this author’s article, “The Uruguayan 
Coup d’Etat of 1933,” op. cit. 


21 Art. 86 of the document provided that 15 members of the Senate should be assigned to each of the 
two leading parties in a Senatorial election. Terra and Herrera were helped to get control of the 
eral Assembly by the electoral abstention of their opponents. 
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but seldom to the exclusion of the numerous minor groups which exist 
by virtue of the use of proportional representation in national and local 
elections. The Batllista faction of the Colorado party continued to press 
for the readoption of the plural Executive, although this was not always 
uppermost in its platform. The general elections of 1942, 1946, and 1950 
were disappointing to the Blancos, because they showed considerable 
continuing strength on the part of the Colorados.?? The Batllistas dis- 
paraged proportional representation because they realized that a single- 
member district system would give more positive control of the legislature 
to them and to the Colorado party.?* 

Finally, Herrera and the president, now Andrés Martinez Trueba, 
a Batllista, agreed in July, 1951, to the establishment of a nine-man 
Executive body entitled the National Council of Government.?* Its mem- 
bership is renewed every four years; six seats are apportioned to the “most- 
voted” party. Direct re-election of Councilors is forbidden. They jointly 
appoint nine ministers who carry on the administrative work of govern- 
ment. The presidency of the Council rotates annually among members 
of the majority party, and the occupant of the office is the formal chief 
of the State.2° The new constitution contains other unique provisions, in- 
cluding a serious effort to establish a civil service classification and tenure 
system, greater local self-government, and assured fiscal regularity.?® 


Ill 


It is difficult to see that the new Colegiado will serve any useful 
purpose. Under the 1942 constitution’s articles 174-176, it had been im- 
plied clearly that the president could admit his ministers to virtually equal 
responsibility and authority in the determination and conduct of public 
policy; thus could have been formed an effective colegiate. Whether or 
not this was done depended on the personality of the individual president.?’ 
The new document merely transfers the powers previously entrusted to the 


3 VOTES CAST IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, AND PERCENTAGES 
RECEIVED BY PRINCIPAL PARTIES 
PERCENTAGES 
Year Total Vote Cast Colorado Nacional (Blanco) Nacional Indep. Catholic 
1938 327,205 . x abstain abstain 
1942 574,703 i . 11.6 4.2 
1946 665,136 J 2. 9.8 5.4 
1950 823,829 i t 7.6 4.3 


Sources: Julio —y Elecciones Uruguayas (2d ed.; Montevideo, 1948), IX, 8; and Fabregat, 
Elecciones Uruguayas (3d ed.; Montevideo, 1953), 6-8. 


23 An interpellation of the Subsecretary of the Ministry of the Interior in the Chamber of Representatives, 
=e August 20-21, 1948, produced a review of the arguments in this matter. See Uruguay, 475 Diario 
de la Camera de Representantes de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay (Montevideo, 1948), 318 ff. 

For a summarization of the terms of the agreement, see George Pendle, ey South America’s First 
Welfare State (London, 1952), 24-25. Also, Milton I. Vanger, ‘‘Uruguay Introduces Government by 
Committee,” The American Political Science Review, XLVIII Gum | 1954), 502-509. 


25 Constitution of 1952, arts. 149-151, 153, 158, 167, 174. 


26 Ibid., arts. 58-63, 262-273, and 208-213 respectively. Uruguay’s leading constitutional commentator, 
justino Jiménez de Aréchaga, is somewhat critical of many of these provisions, however. See his 
four-volume work, La Constitucién de 1952 (Montevideo, 1953). 


7 This author, The Executive Power in Uruguay, op. cit., 21-22. 
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president to nine men, incapable of giving policy directives individually.”* 
It would appear that Uruguay has re-established an Executive whose 
capacity for rapid and effective action in a crisis is open to some question. 
One challenge to the government has occurred so far, a general strike. 
The somewhat conservative Colegiado met this by unanimous action. 
The strike was illegal, in part, because it began among government em- 
ployees, who are forbidden to strike. While Uruguayans who support 
the Colegiado feel that this action sets a precedent for the future, its 
opponents doubt this. Further, the collapse in 1933 of the previous colegial 
government occurred because of inability to act in a positive fashion; 
negative action, such as strikebreaking, is frequently easier to accomplish.”* 

Opponents of the Colegiado claim that it is not supported whole- 
heartedly by the people. They question the significance of the plebiscite, 
in which a scant 9 per cent of the total population of the nation ratified 
the new constitution.*® They contend that the plural membership and the 
secrecy in the making of policy decisions are conducive to irresponsibility. 
Critics of the emergency measures of September, 1952, have stated that 
these would not have been made by a single, obviously responsible 
president.*! 

Other opponents of the new system argue that Uruguay has once 
again fallen victim to the pact of the parties.** Herrera and his party, 
who were excluded from participation in the Executive by the 1934 con- 
stitution, are readmitted to participation. So long as the two major party 
groups and leaders co-operate, the government will probably continue to 
operate without difficulty. Party discipline is sufficiently strong to assure 
that legislative members will generally do the bidding of the respective 


28 Art. 167, par. 2 of the new constitution states, ““The National Councillors may not, individually, give 
orders of any kind.’’ Decisions are, in fact, being made by joint decision of the colegiate, and 
with joint responsibility observed. 


2 The preceding government, that of Luis Batlle Berres, had been sympathetic to labor. It has been 
alleged that his supporters encouraged strikes, illegal or not, in order to force the government 
ies which control wage rates in a number of enterprises to approve raises. The supporters of 
this line of reasoning state that the 10,000 transit workers in the municipally owned streetcar and 
bus system of Muntevideo expected such suppport when they struck in September, 1952. It was 
not forthcoming, and a general sympathy strike ensued. 

The Colegiado justified its action against the strike by noting the arrival of an Argentine 
agitator in a shoe factory which was on sympathy strike; a state of emergency was declared under 
art. 168, par. 17 of the constitution. The movement was abandoned. New York Times, September 
12-23 and December 18, 1952; Visidn, October 3 and November 28, 1952. 


% 1,168,876 were registered to vote. Article 281 (B) of the 1942 constitution provided that amending 
plebiscites required at least a 35% turnout of this number (408,872). In fact, 36.7% did vote 
(429,760), and 54.0% of the votes favored the new document (232,076). Thus, 19.8% of the regis- 
tered voters voted for the new constitution, a figure equal to not more than 9% of the total 
population. Fabregat (3rd ed.), op. cit., 1-2; and New York Times, December 17, 1951. 

The campaign prior to the plebiscite had been heated, with the Batllista wing of the Colorado 
party (the dominant wing) badly split, and with students at the University striking in protest 
against its provisions concerning the National University. Labor union opposition, led by former 
president Batlle Berres, produced a majority against the ratification in Montevideo of 33,624. All 
other Departments returned a favorable majority, however. See Uruguay, Electoral Court, Circular 
No. 3010 (Montevideo, January 17, 1952), and New York Times, loc. cit. 

31 Visidn, October 3, 1952. 


32See the Washington Post, January 5, 1952, for a letter from a Montevideo resident criticizing the 
new constitution. 
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party directorates.** But Herrera is in his 80’s, and his retirement is hope- 
fully anticipated (by many of his own followers!) in the near future. Will 
the successors of Herrera and Martinez Trueba be able to work together 
in what could well be a delicately balanced situation? It was, after all, 
the failure of the parties to work together in 1933 in the face of crisis and 
heightened personalist tensions that brought on the downfall of the 
previous Colegiado. Former president Luis Batlle Berres, who aspires to 
continuance in power, has made clear his great dissatisfaction with the 
Colegiado. He argues that, while the Batllistas have long favored a 
“pluripersonal” executive, they have not favored a body composed of 
members of many parties. His opposition, expressed in the campaign 
preceding the plebiscite in 1951, has become more open in preparation 
for the general elections of November 28, 1954.** It seems clear that there 
will be two leading issues before the voters in the forthcoming campaign: 
the retention of the presently organized Colegiado, and the position of 
Batlle Berres himself. 

In preparation for the January, 1954, Colorado party convention, 
Batlle Berres made his own position clear. His opponents within the 
Batllista wing, led by César Batlle Pacheco, the late Batlle y Orddfiez’ son, 
advocated a slate of executive candidates composed of supporters of both 
wings. Batlle Berres urged the convention to designate two slates, each 
to be composed entirely of supporters of each of the two men. In effect, 
he is playing for five seats in the Colegiado rather than the two or three 
he would otherwise get. The convention followed Batlle Pacheco, but 
Batlle Berres remains determined.** It is improbable that under present 
circumstances he could establish himself as a dictator, but his predilection 
for power seems apparent from the record. The present balance of pro- 
and anti-colegial forces would probably preclude an immediate effort on his 
part to revise the constitution further. But the voters will have a clear 
choice before them. 


In the short run, it seems unlikely that Uruguay will feel the high 
pitch of economic pressures which toppled the colegiate of 1918-1933. But 
the force of a new caudillo or, equally likely, a new depression could upset 
the balance. Uruguay depends heavily for its economic well-being on 
international trade, the bulk of its exports falling in the categories of meat 


33 Discipline within the highly-institutionalized Colorado party, especially in its Batllista wing, has 
enabled it to operate effectively om many occasions in the past. Herrera, the Blanco leader, 
exercises as positive a personal leadership over his followers as almost any Latin American caudillo. 
Personal observation, Fitzgibbon (Uruguay, Portrait. . . .), op. cit., and Vanger, op. cit., concur 
in this respect. 


% Visidn, May 13, June 10, and October 3, 1952; November 13, 1953. 
35 Visién, November 13, 1953, and El Bien Publico (Montevideo, July 27, 1954). 
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and grain. Although its inflation, even by United States standards, is not 
serious, strikes and continued demands for wage raises cause concern.*® 

A more serious criticism can be made of the pact of 1951. The Pacto 
del Chinchulin of 1931 established in law the principle that bureaucratic 
employment should be apportioned among all the parties in rough propor- 
tion to their strength in the preceding election. This was not a new 
principle in Uruguayan civil service practice.** It would seem, on the basis 
of interviews by the writer with Uruguayans of opposing parties, that this 
has become a thing of the past, and that nearly all new government em- 
ployees are hired only from the two major parties. 

Nine men now perform the work of one. They do not actually head 
the executive departments of the government; for ministers, appointed in 
rough proportion to the apportionment of colegiate seats among the various 
parties, head these departments as formerly. On the surface it appears 
decidedly easier to censure the ministers.** But the ministers now have nine 
bosses; this situation seems unenviable. Further, eighteen persons are con- 
cerned with executive policy, rather than the former ten. This situation 
also seems to admit of confusion. 

Proportional representation has been a feature of the electoral system 
since its adoption for the Chamber of Representatives in 1918.*® Subsequent 
developments have extended its use. A Montevideo voter will choose 
from among fifty or so lists of legislative candidates at the quadrennial 
election. But within a few days, there will be a return to the basic pattern 
of three principal parties or lemas, with the Colorado party containing 
three fractions or sub-lemas. This writer theorizes that this has taken place 
in the past because of the popular election of the president. A nation-wide 
political machine has been necessary to assure that both the election and 
a working legislative majority would accrue to a single individual. In 
3% Visibn, May 13 and October 3, 1952. Also, Chase National Bank of New York, Latin American 

Business Highlights, June, 1952, pp. 26-27; June, 1953, pp. 22-23; and December, 1953, p. 23. 

The New York Times, January 6, 1954, p. 49, presents the most up-to-date picture of the numerous 

inflationary pressures, some of them induced by the administration of Batlle Berres. 

Visién, May 13, 1952, quotes “an Uruguayan diplomat’: “In Batllismo there was a fear that 


one fine day there would appear a man, that he would make himself president; and, with the 
power in his hands, the Batllistas would be forgotten.” 


37 By way of example, the Electoral Court is a quasi-judicial body which regulates all Uruguayan elections. 
t supervises several hundred employees. Within three weeks of its establishment in 1924, the 
Court determined that its +o would be hired on =: basis outlined above. See Jiménez de 
Aréchaga, La Constitucién Nacional (Montevideo, 1949), 124-125; see also Julio T. Fabregat, 
Los Partidos politicos en la legislacién uruguaya win D 1949), 135-139. 


38 Arts. 136-144 of the 1942 constitution dealt with legislative censure of the ministers. Censure was so 
ifficult, mechanically, that it never occurred; rather, in a number of instances, ministers resigned 
after vigorous interpellation resulted in what was known as “implied censure.’’ See this author, 
“The Executive Power in Uruguay,” op. cit., 39-40. 
y ony 147-150 of the 1952 constitution also deal with censure. Either chamber of the General 
Assembly may propose it, and a joint session’s absolute majority vote suffices to force immediate 
ministerial resignation. 
3° 1918 constitution, art. 19, stated that this Chamber would be elected as a subsequent electoral law 
would direct. Transitory art. “‘C” provided that the law of September 1, 1915 (1915 Registro . . . 
de leyes . del Uruguay 630-643) would be applicable in the interim. Art. 50 of the law provided 
for distribution of seats in the constitutional convention proportional to the vote count for the 
various parties. It was not until the passage of the Election Law of January 16, 1925, ibid., 27-59, 


a F revision of the election law was accomplished. See Jiménez de Aréchaga, op. cit., 
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short, the popular election of the president has had a “polarizing” effect on 
the parties. It would seem that the election of the Colegiado will produce 
similar results. The assignment of six seats to the victorious party will 
assure lively party organizations, and the assignment of three seats to the 
next party should assure an effective opposition party. The theory seems 
borne out in the circumstances of the present campaign, for, while there 
is intense competition for power by Batlle Berres, there is as yet no indica- 
tion that he proposes to bolt the Batllista wing of the Colorado party. 
The Blancos, too, are effective. In fact, it may logically be conjectured that 
they are the world’s longest-lived opposition party: eighty-six years in that 
position with only scant fruits of victory! It is worthy of note that both 
parties support the constitutional order in general, and accept the extensive 
government economic activity which stamps Uruguay as a thoroughgoing 
socialist nation. 

The re-creation of the Colegiado has re-admitted the Blancos to 
participation in the executive’s policy-making and executing role. In view 
of this party’s long-time electoral weakness, this is perhaps desirable. A 
slight impairment of executive efficiency, for the moment, may well be 
overbalanced by the sense of broadened popular participation in policy 
decisions. Eighty per cent of the electorate are now represented by the 
officers who make policy decisions. This is not bad, especially in view of 
Latin America’s dictator-haunted past. There seems some justification for 
the comment, “With the colegial system, a deathblow has been delivered 
to demagogy.” *° Yet it seems undeniable that demagogy will be an issue 
of some importance in the coming election. 

Beyond this, another point is worth considering. Constitutions pre- 
suming to be democratic are ineffective unless, in some way, they receive 
philosophical and emotional support from the governed. For too long, 
Latin America labored under forms of government copied unthinkingly 
from other nations. The art of government demands thoughtful experi- 
mentation and development to reach its most effective expression, and the 
Colegiado may well be considered Uruguay’s contribution to such develop- 
ment. Superficially, a record of four constitutional reforms in thirty-four 
years does not indicate stability. But the new change indicates a sincere 
effort to reach a degree of political peace and real national unity. The 
pact of the parties has contributed materially to this end. In a very real 
sense, Uruguayans view their nation as a laboratory. 


# Visidn, May 13, 1952. 





PUBLICITY, PRIVACY AND SECRECY * 


Mavure L. GoL_pscHMIDT 
Reed College 


WANT TO DISCUSS two disturbing tendencies in our political life 

| which, I think, are related: first, a tendency toward too much publicity, 

with a consequent disregard of the individual’s right of privacy; and 

second, a tendency toward too little publicity, with a consequent increase 

of secrecy, in areas hitherto considered public. Thus we have both too 

much and too little publicity, with grave consequences for important 
democratic values. 

That publicity has a vital connection with democracy has always 
been recognized. It has always been favored by democrats and resisted 
by their opponents. One of the first demands of the ancient Greek 
democrats was for the publication of the laws, for, without publicity, 
equality before the law was impossible and arbitrariness in the administra- 
tion of justice was the rule. In the fully developed democracy of fifth- 
century Athens, the official acts of every magistrate were subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny of his fellow citizens. Public business was conducted 
in public but this did not preclude the recognition of an important area 
of privacy for the individual, as Pericles points out in the Funeral Oration: 


The freedom which we enjoy in our government extends also to our ordinary life. 
There, far from exercising a jealous surveillance over each other, we do not feel called 
upon to be angry with our neighbor for doing what he likes, or even to indulge in those 
injurious looks which cannot fail to be offensive, although they inflict no positive penalty.’ 

Thus, while secrecy in public affairs was abhorrent on the ground that 
it permitted aristocratic conspiracies and the perversion of the principle of 
equality, there still remained a vital area of individual life free from the 
control of the state or of a tyrannical public opinion. 

The Athenians, however, experienced the same difficulties in maintain- 
ing the proper line between the public and private spheres as we have. 
Thus, during the Peloponnesian War, under the influence of fear en- 
gendered by threats from abroad and oligarchic plots from within, the 
Athenians redrew the line and began to suspect the motives and good 
faith of innocent people whose loyalty had been impugned by self-seeking 
informers. “Instead of testing the informers,” says Thucydides, “in their 
suspicious temper [they] welcomed all indifferently, arresting and imprison- 
* This paper was originally delivered as the presidential address to the Pacific Northwest Political Science 


Association, meeting jointly with the Western Political Science Association at Corvallis, Oregon, 
April 10, 1954. 


1G. Glotz, The Greek City and Its Institutions (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950), 105, and 
Cambridge Ancient History, V, 2. 


2 Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War (“‘Modern Library’), Bk. II, chap. vi, p. 104. 
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ing the best citizens upon the evidence of rascals.” * The opportunities 
which the regime of publicity provides for persecution, for demagogic 
appeal to the passions, and for the destruction of the commonwealth by 
its own adherents are well illustrated by Thucydides’ awe-inspiring account 
of the Syracusan disaster and the final defeat of Athens, which he ascribes 
more to her own foolishness than to the sagacity and power of her enemies. 

Aristocratic Sparta, by contrast, was a garrison state in which secrecy 
was widespread. The number of warriors was kept secret as much as 
possible in order to conceal the numerical insignificance of the ruling class.‘ 
There were almost no written laws. Judges and rulers acted at their own 
discretion. At the same time the sphere of individual privacy was prac- 
tically nonexistent. The state-controlled educational system was designed 
to impress upon the individual the primacy of his public duties almost to 
the complete exclusion of private activity. Its chief object was military 
training with an emphasis on discipline and obedience and with little 
attention to the development of the intellect.5 The educational system 
was extended to the adults and particularly to the men who lived in 
barracks and took their meals together. According to Plutarch, “Nobody 
was free to live as he wished, but, as if in a camp, everyone had his way of 
life and his public duties fixed, and he held that he did not belong to 
himself but to his country.” * In another passage he writes: 

In general Lycurgus made the citizens accustomed to have neither the will nor the 
ability to lead a private life; but, like the bees, always to be organic parts of their com- 
munity, to cling together around the leader, and, in an ecstasy of enthusiasm and selfless 
ambition, to belong wholly to their country.’ 

Secrecy has generally been associated with aristocratic regimes, for it 
tends to emphasize their exclusiveness. In Venice, numerous precautions 
were taken to prevent the people from knowing how small was the number 
of men in power. Noblemen had to wear a simple black costume in order 
to avoid notice. The names of the three state inquisitors were unknown to 
everybody except the council of three who elected them. In some Swiss 
aristocracies certain of the most important officials were called “the Secret 
Ones.” In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, European governments 
maintained secrecy concerning the amount of the public debt, the tax 
situation and the size of the army. As late as the eighteenth century 
British parliamentary discussions were secret; press reports about them were 
prosecuted as criminal offenses.® 


3 Thucydides, op. cit., Bk. VI, chap. x, p. 368. 


*Kurt H. Wolff (ed. and trans.), The Sociology of George Simmel (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1950), 365. 


5 Kenneth Freeman, The Schools of Hellas (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912), 12, 22-23. 


6 Plutarch, Lives, chap. on Lycurgus, quoted by W. Jaeger, Paideia, trans. by G. Highet (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1946), I, 83. 


7 Ibid., 83-84. 
8Simmel, op. cit., 365. 
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In the nineteenth century, under the influence of democratic ideas, 
publicity became increasingly prevalent in matters of politics, administra- 
tion and adjudication. Influential democrats like Jefferson and Bentham 
attacked secrecy. Jefferson criticized the proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention because they were secret and spoke out strongly for a free 
and untrammeled press. Bentham vigorously opposed secrecy. “Suspicion 
always attaches to mystery,” he said. “It thinks it sees a crime where it 
beholds an affectation of secrecy, and it is rarely deceived.” ® 

Bentham was fond of citing American practice in support of his argu- 
ments for publicity. Later observers, such as de Tocqueville, Bryce, and 
Myrdal, have also commented on the high regard for publicity shown 
by the Americans. According to Bryce: 

It is chiefly the faith in publicity that gives to the American public their peculiar 
buoyancy and what one may call their airy hopefulness in discussing even the weak 
points of their system. They are always telling you that they have no skeleton closets, 
nothing to keep back. They know, and are content that all the world should know, 
the worst as well as the best of themselves. They have a boundless faith in free inquiry 
and full discussion. They admit the possibility of any number of temporary errors and 
delusions. But to suppose that a vast nation should, after hearing everything, canvassing 
everything, and trying all the preliminary experiments it has in mind to, ultimately go 
wrong by mistaking its own true interests, seems to them a sort of blasphemy against 
the human intelligence and its Creator.” 

This widespread reliance on publicity is due not only to the democratic 
faith of our countrymen but to the necessities of our Constitutional system. 
The separation of powers, with its frequent tendency to impasse among 
the various branches, encourages a resort to public opinion as a means of 
breaking such deadlocks. Thus the President appeals to the country in 
order to bring pressure upon the Congress and even the Court, and 
Congress similarly attempts to influence executive policy by focusing 
publicity upon it through investigations. 

In spite of the widespread popular belief in the virtues of publicity, 
critics of democracy, both friendly and unfriendly, have pointed out the 
possibilities of its abuse. At the very beginning of the democratic era, 
Rousseau warned against the “sinister constructions and venomous rumors, 
the secret motives of which are often more dangerous than the actions at 
which they are leveled. A whole house will be awake and take the first 
alarm given by a good and trusty watchdog, who barks only at the 
approach of thieves; but we hate the importunity of these noisy curs, which 
are perpetually disturbing the public repose, and whose continual ill-timed 
warnings prevent our attending to them, when they may perhaps be 
necessary.” 24 


® J. Bentham, “Essay on Political Tactics,” Works, Il, 310. 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (London and New York: Macmillan, 1891), II, 359. 


11 J. J. Rousseau, “Discourse on the Origin of Inequality among Men,” trans. by G. D. H. Cole (“‘Every- 
man’s Library” (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1927), 163. 
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Bentham similarly denounced as enemies of the people those who 
would mislead public opinion by falsehood or by suppression: 

. . . Every act whereby a man seeks to weaken the effective power of the Public- 
Opinion Tribunal, or, by falsehood, or (what comes to the same thing) by suppression 
of truth, to misdirect it, is evidence of hostility on his part to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number; evidence of the worst intuitions, generated by the worst motives: 
evidence which, though but tacit and circumstantial, and though it be ever so unwilling, 
is not the less conclusive. Every act whereby a man seeks to diminish the circulation of 
opinions opposite to those which he professes, is evidence of his consciousness of the 
rectitude of those which he is combatting, and thereby of the insincerity, hypocrisy, 
tyrannicalness and selfishness which have taken possession of his mind. Sincere or 
insincere, he may, without fear of injustice, be numbered among the enemies of the 
human species.” 

De Tocqueville, J. S. Mill and others have stressed the threat to 
individual privacy which inheres in the regime of publicity. De Tocqueville 
summed up this point of view in his famous phrase, “the tyranny of the 
majority.” 

The development of the sensational press and improvements in press 
photography in the late nineteenth century brought about an increasing 
concern with the infringement of privacy. Publicists like E. L. Godkin 
discussed the threat to reputation.?* One of the most influential com- 
mentaries on the problem was a Harvard Law Review article of 1890 
written by Samuel Warren and Louis D. Brandeis entitled, “The Right to 
Privacy”: 

Recent inventions and business methods call attention to the next step which 
must be taken for the protection of the person, and for securing to the individual what 
Judge Cooley calls the right “to be let alone.” Instantaneous photographs and news- 
paper enterprise have invaded the sacred precincts of private and domestic life; and 
numerous mechanical devices threaten to make good the prediction that “what is 
whispered in the closet shall be proclaimed from the house-tops.” * 

While the relationship between democracy and publicity on the one 
hand and aristocracy and secrecy on the other is evident, the status of 
privacy is not so clear. It has had little scope in garrison states like Sparta 
or in police states like those of pre-nineteenth-century Europe. It has been 
respected in democratic states like Periclean Athens and in aristocratic 
ones like eighteenth-century Britain. But in recent years, with the develop- 
ment of mass societies hostile to individualism, privacy has been in retreat 
everywhere. The popular press with its emphasis on entertainment as well 
as information has been responsible for increasing invasions of privacy. The 
confusion of these two objectives has resulted in serious abuses of publicity, 
which have been compounded when the press has failed to distinguish the 
kind of treatment appropriate to the judicial process from that appropriate 
to the political process. 


12 J. Bentham, ‘Constitutional Code,” Works, IX, 159-60. 
13 E. L. Godkin, “The Rights of the Citizen: To His Reputation,” Scribner's Magazine, VIII (1890), 58-67. 
144 Samuel Warren and Louis D. Brandeis, ‘““‘The Right to Privacy,” 4 Harv. L. Rev. 195-6 (1890). 
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The influence exerted by the press (I use this term to include radio 
and television) upon both juries and judges makes it difficult for a 
defendant in a sensational case, particularly one involving political issues, 
to get a fair trial. In the Hiss case, e.g., not only were the pros and cons 
thoroughly aired before and during the trial with varying emphases and 
distortions depending upon the political outlook of the particular New 
York newspapers, but the jurors who had voted for Hiss’s acquittal in the 
first trial were exposed to public disapproval by the publication of their 
votes. What effect this had upon the jurors who participated in the second 
trial we do not know, but that it might have influenced them is certainly 
a possibility.*® 

During a sensational trial in Baltimore in which the defendant was 
charged with the brutal murder of a child, a local radio station broadcast 
an alleged confession by the defendant. It was almost certain that the jury 
learned of the confession although it had not been submitted in court nor 
subjected to any of the rules of evidence that a court would demand. The 
trial judge fined the radio station for contempt of court because of its 
“obstruction of the administration of justice,” but his decision was reversed 
by the Maryland Court of Appeals on the ground that the contempt order 
was an unconstitutional interference with freedom of speech and of the 
press.1® As the Supreme Court denied certiorari,’” the station’s interference 
with the judicial process went unpunished; and the station no doubt 
was confirmed in its belief that it had contributed to the enlightenment of 
the people of Maryland. 

Although the Supreme Court has shown great reluctance in restrain- 
ing press treatment of the judicial process, certain Justices have spoken out 
emphatically in criticism of “trial by newspaper.” Justices Jackson and 
Frankfurter have been particularly concerned with this problem. In a 
Florida case in which the Supreme Court reversed a conviction because of 
the exclusion of Negroes from the jury, Justice Jackson, with Justice 
Frankfurter concurring, argued that the conviction should have been 
reversed on the ground that the defendants had been denied a fair trial 
because of misleading newspaper publicity. He pointed out that the news- 
papers had published it as a fact, allegedly learned from the Sheriff, that 
the defendants had confessed, although no confession was introduced at 
the trial. Witnesses and jurors knew of the statement. Furthermore, 
sensational headlines and cartoons had prejudiced public sentiment to such 


%% Mr. Justice Cardozo in explaining the reasons for secret jury deliberation said: “Freedom of debate 
might be stifled and independence of thought checked if jurors were made to feel that their 
Fy ed and ballots were to be freely published to the world.’’ (Clark v. U.S., 289 U.S. 13 
[1932] ). 

16 Baltimore Radio Show v. State, 67 A. 2d 497 (1949). 

17 338 U.S. 912 (1950). 
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an extent that a fair trial was impossible. “Newspapers in the enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights,” he said, “may not deprive accused persons 
of their right to fair trial. These convictions accompanied by such events, 
do not meet any civilized conceptions of due process of law. That alone 
is sufficient to my mind to warrant reversal.” 78 

Not only juries but judges are exposed to influences which increase the 
difficulty of arriving at a fair verdict. In the Smith Acct trial of the “second 
string’ Communists in New York, Judge Dimock granted several defense 
motions, including a plea for a thirty-day postponement to permit addi- 
tional study of some documents. One of the New York papers then asked 
in an editorial: “Who is Judge Dimock?” and “Why are these people 
before the bar given special privileges which would not be granted other 
indicted persons?” Later in the same editorial it said, “The public must 
watch Judge Dimock.” 

Another newspaper, criticizing the above editorial, proclaimed: “Judge 
Dimock guilty of Judicial Conduct” and concluded its remarks with the 
following observations: “In our view these remarks are a crude attempt 
to intimidate a conscientious judge. This is the kind of outcry that prompts 
many judges and lawyers to urge stricter curbs on newspaper comment 
during trials.” 2° 

Numerous other examples of trial by newspaper could be cited. It is 
clear that such publicity interferes with the fair operation of the judicial 
process by prejudicing juries, by bringing pressure to bear upon judges 
and by encouraging prosecutors to play to the galleries in the hope of 
political advancement. Whether this loss is balanced by the gain to the 
public in fuller information may be doubted. 

Newspaper invasion of privacy is obvious in the many columns 
devoted to gossip and human interest stories. Much of this, it is true, deals 
with the lives of people who are only too eager to read about themselves, 
but some of it is unwanted and resented by the victims. Even The New 
Yorker, which fought so valiantly for the right of privacy of the “captive 
audience,” could not resist the temptation to expose to the public gaze 
the life of a one-time child prodigy who desperately desired to avoid 
publicity.?° 

The consequences of this concern with gossip and the details of private 
life are the encouragement of daydreaming and fantasy and the discourage- 
ment of attention to important issues of public policy, thereby reducing the 


18 Shepard v. Florida, 341 U.S. 53 (1951). 
19 Quoted in remarks of Lloyd Paul Stryker at Fair-Trial — Free Press Conference, February 27, 1953, 
reported in Bar Bulletin (N.Y. County Law Association), X (1953), 204. 


2 The New Yorker, August 14, 1937; December 25, 1937. Sidis v. F-R Publishing Co., 34 F. Supp. 19 
(1938); 113 F.2d 806 (1940). 
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ability of the public to deal rationally with public questions. As Warren 
and Brandeis point out: 

When personal gossip attains the dignity of print, and crowds the space available 
for matters of real interest to the community, what wonder that the ignorant and 
thoughtless mistake its relative importance. Easy of comprehension, appealing to that 
weak side of human nature which is never wholly cast down by the misfortune or 
frailties of our neighbors, no one can be surprised that it usurps the place of interest 
in brains capable of other things. Frivolity destroys at once robustness of thought and 
delicacy of feeling. No enthusiasm can flourish, no generous impulse can survive under 
its blighting influence.” 

Trial by Congressional committee, which is currently at the focus of 
attention, is simply another type of trial by newspaper. Here again people 
are being tried before the “public opinion tribunal,” to use Bentham’s 
phrase, without the protections of due process. Unfounded charges and 
suggestions of disloyalty, subversion, sexual deviation, etc., are given wide- 
spread publicity with the help of the press, radio and television. Severe 
penalties are prescribed in the form of loss of employment, income and 
reputation. 

The increased opportunities for publicity which radio and television 
provide have encouraged Congressional publicity seekers to promote sensa- 
tional hearings as a means of focusing attention on their activities. In 
order to hold large audiences the committees must constantly produce new 
sensations. The magnitude of the Communist threat must be exaggerated, 
even if it is necessary to accuse the public service of harboring traitors and 
disloyal elements, to excite distrust of the defense departments and to 
attribute every setback in foreign affairs to the evil machinations of sub- 
versives. The ever-present danger of conspiracy and subversion must 
be accentuated along with the superhuman skills of the conspirators, even 
if it is necessary to repeat already publicized charges. The fact that there 
are only a handful of them is irrelevant. Their danger increases with their 
decreasing numbers.?? 

This kind of publicity has brought about the demoralization of 
important sections of the civil service. The situation in the State Depart- 
ment has become so bad that it has called forth a vigorous protest from a 
group of distinguished career diplomats. 

The conclusion has become inescapable that a foreign service officer who reports 
on persons and events to the very best of his ability and who makes recommendations, 
which, at the time, he conscientiously believes to be in the interest of the United States, 
may subsequently find his loyalty and integrity challenged and may even be forced out 


of the service and discredited forever as a private citizen after many years of distinguished 
service. 


A premium therefore has been put upon reporting and upon recommendations 
which are ambiguously stated or so cautiously set forth as to be deceiving. 


21 Warren and Brandeis, op. cit., 196. 


22See interview with Attorney General Herbert Brownell, U.S. News and World Report, September 4, 
1953, p. 40. 
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When such a tendency begins its insidious work it is not long before accuracy and 
initiative have been sacrificed to acceptability and conformity.” 

Able people have been discouraged from entering the public service 
because of the prevailing atmosphere of fear and insecurity and an un- 
willingness to submit to the humiliation of loyalty and security checks and 
the possibility of attacks by Congressional committees.”* It is certainly 
worth asking whether the administrative precautions and Congressional 
exposés which are justified in the name of security produce that result or 
the opposite. 

The ability of the people to make intelligent choices is compromised 
by the distraction of public attention from more important questions of 
public policy. Matters which ought to be treated at length in Congress and 
in the press are passed over lightly in favor of the irrelevancies produced 
by McCarthy, Velde and Jenner. 

The over-all result is the spread of a pervasive fear of an unknown but 
sinister enemy lurking in the shadows ready to strike. This creates an 
atmosphere of emergency and a demand for extraordinary measures to 
insure the security of the State. Doubt is cast upon the ability of democratic 
government to function effectively in time of crisis. What we are witnessing 
is the large-scale extension of the principle of “reason of state” from 
foreign affairs, where it has always operated, to domestic affairs, where 
we have thought it had no place. This has meant not only the violation 
of traditional conceptions of fair procedure but also the spread of in- 
tolerance and the growth of secrecy. 

If the Communist menace is as serious as it is pictured, every effort 
must be made to prevent vital information from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. But what is vital? Well, that is hard to say; but if you aren’t 
sure, classify it. After all, one should play safe, not only because national 
security is at stake but also because a Congressional committee might 
get you if you make a mistake. The result is a tendency to regard all 
government as within the range of security measures. 

The Atomic Energy program from the first has been shrouded in a 
veil of secrecy so thick that even the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy knows little about it. Professor Gellhorn cites David 
Lilienthal as authority for the statement that in 1949 the number of persons 
having information about production rates and quantities and atomic bomb 
stock piles was much less than twenty and that the Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee was not one of them.”> The dissemination of 
scientific information about atomic energy has likewise been severely 


23 The Morning Oregonian, January 18, 1954, p. 8. 
% Walter Gellhorn, Security, Loyalty, and Science (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950), 55-62, 157-74. 
2% Walter Gellhorn, op. cit., 10. 
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restricted, despite the doubts of distinguished scientists about the wisdom 
of the policy. 

The policy of secrecy has been widely practiced not only by the defense 
establishments and the State Department but by many others. President 
Truman’s executive order of September 24, 1951, systematizing and extend- 
ing the practice of classifying and withholding information in the interest 
of national security, marked a new high in the efforts of the executive 
departments to protect their activities from public security. The Order 
applied to all agencies within the Executive Branch. According to the 
Associated Press Managing Editors Association, it was more sweeping than 
the restrictions imposed during World War II. Although the main reason 
given for the extension of secrecy was the safeguarding of the nation’s 
security, another reason was also given. I will read it verbatim, since other- 
wise you might not believe it. “Whereas,” says the Order, “the furnishing 
of information to the public about government activities will be facilitated 
by clear identification and marking of those matters the safeguarding of 
which is required in the interest of national security. ...” ?® In other words, 
secrecy will be increased in order to help the people find out what is 
going on. 

President Eisenhower recently modified the Truman Order to permit 
greater publicity.27 The new Order reduced the number of agencies 
authorized to classify and withhold information, and abolished the cate- 
gory of “restricted” information. It was hoped that a large amount of 
information would become available to the public, but so far it is doubtful 
whether that result has been achieved. According to a recent dispatch to 
The New Yorker, documents unavailable under the old order are still 
unavailable under the new. What has happened is that many documents 
formerly marked “restricted” have been upgraded to “confidential”; others 
have been stamped with the legend “For Government use only.” Even 
where information has been declassified, it has been held that this does 
not constitute authority for its public release. The New Yorker concludes 
its account of the results of the new order as follows: 

Executive Order 10501 has unclogged few files. Before it, information that was 
marked “Restricted” could be kept in desk drawers, closets, or just about anywhere else. 
Information marked “Confidential” had to be, and still must be, kept under lock and key 
in steel cabinets. So large is the amount of information that was supposed to be made 
available to a wider public but was actually made available to a narrower public that one 


firm has found it necessary to spend three hundred thousand dollars for new safes and 
cabinets to hold all the unclassified materials in its possession.” 


This experience suggests what has happened to the climate of opinion in 
Washington under the impact of Congressional publicity. Well-meant 


26 Exec. Order No. 10290, 16 Fen. Recister, 9795 (1951). 
27 Exec. Order No. 10501, 18 Fen. Reorsrer, 7049 (1953) 
The New Yorker, March 13, 1954, pp. 110-11. 
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efforts to extend the sphere of legitimate publicity are frustrated by the fears 
which beset the bureaucrats. 

One of the few legislative results of Congressional investigation of sub- 
versive activity is the Internal Security Act of 1950, which involves some 
of the most sweeping invasions of civil liberties in our history. The Act 
authorizes the Attorney General, in periods of emergency, to confine 
individuals who might possibly engage in sabotage or espionage, in con- 
centration camps. The Attorney General is further authorized to with- 
hold evidence or the sources of information used to justify detention if he 
thinks the national security requires secrecy. Thus, individuals can be 
deprived of their liberty by administrative fiat without even knowing the 
nature of the case against them or having the opportunity to rebut it. 
Similar privileges are exercised by the Government in loyalty and security 
hearings. One is reminded of the nightmarish experience of the protagonist 
in Kafka’s novel, The Trial, who never could find out who his accusers 
were or what he was charged with. 

The Attorney General has claimed a similar privilege of nondisclosure 
in cases having no relation to security. In a recent civil antitrust case, 
the Government’s attorney not only refused to produce certain documents 
but also denied the right of the court to decide whether they were 
privileged.2® The Government maintained that “it stands in a different 
position than the private litigant.” Its position is that the executive branch 
has the privilege of withholding information regardless of its character, 
whether or not it itself is a party to the litigation, provided it believes 
disclosure would be against the public interest.*° This is an extraordinary 
claim to make in a country where it is usually assumed that the Govern- 
ment’s position in court is the same as that of any private individual. If 
the courts should uphold it, a further extension of secrecy would be sure 
to follow. 

As further evidence of the spread of secrecy, one could cite the 
numerous attempts of local government authorities to escape public 
scrutiny by holding closed sessions. The Morning Oregonian has been 
conducting a campaign against such practices in this state, and newspapers 
have been combating the practice elsewhere.** 

The efforts to defend national security through secrecy are, in part at 
least, self-defeating. If everything is classified, classification soon loses 
its significance for those who handle secret documents, and it becomes 
difficult to safeguard really important materials. Where secrecy is observed, 


2 U.S. v. Cotton Valley Operators Committee, 339 U.S. 940 (1950). 

%® See John Lord O’Brien, “Changing Attitudes Toward Freedom,” 9 Wasu. & Lee L. Rev. 163-66 (1952); 
and Berger and Krasch, “Government Immunity from Discovery,” 59 Yate L. J. 1453 (1950). 

31 See “‘Access to Official Information: A Neglected Constitutional Right,” 27 Inp. L. J. - C52): and 
Harold L. Cross, The People’s Right to Know (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954). 
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information needed within the Government may not be available, the 
result being delays and repetition of work already done. 

Even more important are the effects of secrecy upon public opinion. 
The lack of reliable information increases fear and uncertainty, and en- 
courages rumor and the making of reckless and irresponsible charges. 

Thus we appear to be caught in a vicious circle. The threat to national 
security creates a situation in which secrecy is called for and in which the 
public is receptive to publicity about the alleged dangers to which it is 
exposed. Such publicity, especially if it is sensational and irrational, intensi- 
fies the feeling of insecurity not only of the public but also of the bureau- 
crats, and leads to increased measures of secrecy, partly out of fear of 
public criticism and partly out of a real concern for security. The inten- 
sified secrecy is frustrating to members of Congress, who suspect they are 
being excluded from important decisions, as they often are, and who are 
therefore more determined than ever to play an active, if irresponsible 
role in policy-making. One of their chief weapons is the investigating 
committee with its powers of publicity. This merry-go-round threatens to 
undermine democratic control, to intensify secrecy measures and to further 
restrict the area of privacy. Witness the new wire-tapping bill. 

Karl Mannheim has suggested that liberalism may be viewed as a 
transition from one period of collectivism to another.*? Viewed in this 
perspective, the changes in the character and content of publicity, privacy 
and secrecy which we have been describing may be regarded as aspects 
of the transition from the liberal individualism of the nineteenth century 
to the emerging collectivism of the twentieth-century garrison-welfare state. 
The tendency of the nineteenth-century liberal individualist state under 
the influence of democratic ideas was for public affairs to be increasingly 
subject to publicity and for the private sphere to be more clearly defined. 
This distinction corresponded roughly to the liberal distinction between 
the sphere of the state and the sphere of society. With the encroachment 
of the former upon the latter, the public-private and the public-secret lines 
are being redefined. The great expansion in government activity provides 
increased opportunities for secrecy and invasions of privacy. 

Moreover, with the increasing complexity and remoteness of public 
issues, many people find it more and more difficult to understand what is 
happening. Thus their anxieties are intensified, and they are increasingly 
predisposed either to turn away from public affairs or to seek explanations 
in the simple personal terms of devils and scapegoats. The great popular 
interest in the sensational trials of individuals by courts and Congressional 
committees is probably an outcome of this need to understand and to 
assess responsibility. 


2 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941), 160. 
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The trend of events which we have been describing is a disturbing one. 
However, it is easy to become too pessimistic about it. The suggested 
relationship is only a rough one at best. There is plenty of room even 
within the modern democratic collectivist state for different definitions of 
the spheres, as a comparison of the situations in the Scandinavian countries, 
Great Britain, Canada and the United States indicates. We are not likely 
to return to the ideal suggested by Bentham when he wrote that a 
government is undespotic if one has no more to fear from writing and 
speaking against it than for it, as was the case with the government of the 
United States in his time.** Nor are we likely to see an early return to 
the free state described by T. Erskine May in 1863: 


Next in importance to personal freedom is immunity from suspicions and jealous 
observation. Men may be without restraints upon their liberty; they may pass to and 
fro at pleasure; but if their steps are tracked by spies and informers, their words noted 
down for crimination, their associates watched as conspirators — who shall say that they 
are free? Nothing is more revolting to Englishmen than the espionage which forms part 
of the administrative system of Continental despotisms. It haunts men like an evil 
genius, chills their gayety, restrains their wit, casts a shadow over their friendships 
and blights their domestic hearth. The freedom of a country may be measured by its 
immunity from this baleful agency. Rulers who distrust their own people must govern in 
a spirit of absolutism, and suspected subjects will be ever sensible of their bondage.” 

Nevertheless, it still behooves us to consider the proper delineation of 
the areas of publicity, privacy and secrecy in the light of democratic 
principles and the facts of today. Of all the classical democrats, Bentham 
makes the best case for publicity and also indicates its proper limits. He 
argues that the regime of publicity would provide the best guarantee that 
the governors would perform their duty, since they would be under 
constant surveillance; that it would increase public confidence and assent to 
government actions, since such actions would be understood by the public; 
that it would enable the governors to know the wishes of the governed and 
to adjust their action in the light of it; that it would raise the level of public 
intelligence and encourage restraint of the passions through the stimulation 
of critical discussions based upon knowledge of the facts; and, finally, that 
it would provide the public with amusement, a point he did not regard 
as frivolous since it was consistent with the greatest happiness principle.*® 

He disposes of a number of objections to publicity. The first and most 
important is the alleged incompetence of the people to judge of their true 
interests because of the ignorance and passions of the majority. His answer 
is that, if the people are incapable of good judgment, it is because they lack 
the facts. “This, then,” he says, “is the reasoning of the partisans of 
mystery, ‘You are incapable of judging, because you are ignorant; and you 
shall remain ignorant, that you may be incapable of judging.’ ” 


33 J. Bentham, “Liberty of the Press, and Public Discussion,’ Works, II, 288. 


% Sir Tope Potaee Mon. The Constitutional History of England (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
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35 J, Bentham, “Essay on Political Tactics,” Works II, chap. ii. 
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The second objection is that publicity may expose to hatred a member 
of the assembly or of the government for actions which deserve other 
treatment. This objection, he says, resolves itself into the first, viz., the 
incapacity of the people to distinguish between friends and enemies. 
It also exaggerates the lasting impression of error and underestimates the 
permanence of truth. In the long run, therefore, publicity works in the 
interest of truth and justice. Furthermore, he maintains that the official 
must be prepared to accept criticism, even if unjust, in order to maintain 
the honesty and efficiency of the public service. “The military functionary 
is paid for being shot at,” he says. “The civil functionary is paid for being 
spoken and written at. The soldier, who will not face musketry, is one sort 
of coward. The civilian, who will not endure obloquy, is another. Better 
he be defamed, though it be ever so unjustly, than that by a breach of 
official duty, any sinister profit sought should be reaped.” ** 

The third objection is the likelihood of demagoguery and an appeal to 
the passions. This objection, similarly, resolves itself into the first, viz., the 
inability of the people to judge of their real interests. Bentham believes that 
the device of representation reduces the possibility that demagogues will 
be able to sway the people, since their arguments will be subjected to 
criticism in the legislature and since they will be read only after they have 
passed through the cooling medium of the press, where they will be seen 
in their true perspective along with the opposing arguments. 

The final objection is that the regime of publicity is a system of distrust. 
This he admits and justifies on the ground that people to whom great 
authority has been committed should be distrusted. “The efficacy of this 
great instrument,” he says, “extends to everything — legislation, administra- 
tion, judicature. Without publicity, no good is permanent. Under the 
auspices of publicity, no evil can continue.” ** 

Nevertheless, he recognizes that there are exceptions to the rule of 
publicity. Secrecy is justified, at least temporarily, in matters of defense 
and foreign affairs, because it is necessary to withhold information from 
actual or potential enemies. It is also justified in the affairs of the “pre- 
ventive department” which is responsible for the prevention of calamities 
such as fire, flood, disease and famine. Here it is needed to prevent in- 
formation from falling into the hands of delinquents who could use it to 
obstruct the work of the department. 

Bentham also justifies the withholding of publicity where it will un- 
necessarily injure innocent persons or inflict too severe a punishment upon 
the guilty. Thus he would authorize the health department to withhold 
information which would harm individuals suffering from diseases to 


36 Bentham, “Constitutional Code,’”” Works, IX, 159. 
37 Bentham, “Essay on Political Tactics,’’ Works II, chap. ii, 314. 
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which disrepute attaches. He would also withhold publicity concerning 
matters of taste, including sexual eccentricities, breaches of the marriage 
contract, especially on the part of the female, and religious opinions, if the 
public mind is intolerant.** Thus he recognizes a legitimate sphere of 
personal privacy in the areas of religion, taste and marital relations. 

Bentham was no doubt overoptimistic about the ability of the public 
to determine the common interest and to distinguish good from poor argu- 
ments. His belief in the rational capacity of the ordinary middle-class 
individual who could be depended upon to guide the lower classes was 
matched by his confidence in the free market of ideas and the ability 
of the press to present both sides of public issues. (He tended to think 
there were two sides—the side of the righteous majority and the side 
of the selfish minority). Similarly, he had great confidence in the educative 
effects of the representative system; government by discussion, if carried on 
in the right way, would serve as a model for discussion throughout the 
whole community, thereby raising the intellectual level of all. 

In spite of an optimism which we can no longer share, his case for 
publicity is still essentially the one we accept today. He makes two basic 
assumptions: first, that the people are potentially rational and educable, 
and second, that publicity and representative institutions can contribute 
significantly to furthering their education and increasing their intelligence. 
Like other democratic thinkers such as Pericles, Rousseau and J. S. Mill, 
he regards the state as an educational institution, and publicity as one of 
its most powerful weapons. Therefore, the standard by which publicity 
should be judged is its contribution to improving the rationality of the 
citizenry. Bentham seemed to think it might do this and, at the same time, 
contribute to their amusement. Modern developments suggest, however, 
that frequently the two objectives are contradictory and that too often 
information and enlightenment are sacrificed to amusement. 

If we evaluate present-day publicity by the educative standard, we 
have to conclude that much of it contributes little to the intellectual and 
moral development of the people. “Trial by newspaper,” e.g., seems to 
have greater value as entertainment than as education. Similarly, much 
of the gossip that fills the columns of the papers is more titillating than 
instructive. Publicity resulting from Congressional investigations of Com- 
munism falls short when judged by its educational value. Its one-sided 
character, its lack of objectivity and its tendency to distract the public from 
more important matters, all contribute to its educational futility. If we 
knew more about the kinds of information being withheld in the name 
of security, we would probably conclude that the gain in security is often 
more than offset by the loss in public understanding. 


38 J. Bentham, “Constitutional Code,’’ Works, IX, 53. 
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What is needed is not only a positive awareness of the educational 
responsibilities of government and the mass media in a democracy, but 
a realization that the ideal of free and untrammeled publicity, in the sense 
of the absence of restraints on publication, is not enough. If the press 
merely gives an accurate report on the latest revelation by a Congressional 
committee, it is not fulfilling its educative function, particularly if the 
revelation involves a distortion of the truth. Some journalists like Elmer 
Davis and Palmer Hoyt, realizing this, have been urging the necessity of 
interpretative reporting in order to provide the context and background 
which will enable the reader to correctly evaluate irresponsible allegations. 

In general, the problem is to improve the quality of public informa- 
tion and discussion in order to make possible the development of a more 
rational public opinion. This might involve on the part of the press, not 
only more expert interpretative reporting, but also the adoption of the 
instant reply device recommended by Professors Chafee*® and Lasswell,*° 
which would enable people who have been falsely accused to reply to 
charges against them. It would involve the adoption by investigating com- 
mittees of procedural rules governing the admissibility of evidence designed 
to develop the facts objectively and to protect witnesses against irresponsible 
charges. It might involve the appointment of administrative officers whose 
duty it would be to fight for the release of information to the public, as 
suggested by former Senator William Benton. 

The important role of government in providing models for discussion 
needs to be stressed. The legislature and the executive, by an irresponsible 
and intemperate mode of discussion, may encourage the spread of an irra- 
tional outlook, or, contrariwise, by a sober and objective approach, may 
stimulate moderate, fair and intelligent thinking about public problems. 
“The order which reigns in the discussion of a political assembly,” says 
Bentham, “will form by imitation the national spirit. This order will be 
reproduced in clubs and inferior assemblies in which people will be 
pleased to find the regularity of which they had formed the idea from the 
greater model.” * 

Although the main drift of our discussion has been critical of secrecy, 
we must recognize its importance not only in the security area but in other 
areas as well. Is it possible for career administrators to perform their 
functions of maturing proposals and giving advice in the glare of publicity? 
If ideas can be criticized and alternatives attacked even before they have 
been fully developed, can we expect creative activity from officials? If 


3° Z. Chafee, Jr., Government and Mass Communications (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), 
, chap. viii, ““The Compulsory Correction of Errors.’’ 


"a Lose, Democracy through Public Opinion (Menosha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
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permanent officials are to be held personally responsible for advice given 
to political leaders, cam we expect them to function effectively? In other 
words, is a neutral professional civil service possible without a degree of 
anonymity for the permanent officials? Mr. Don Price has expressed alarm 
at the Congressional insistence on publicizing the advice of the Joint Chiefs 
to the President. If this should continue, he says, the President would have 
to choose them in the way he chooses any other political subordinates.*” 
The same point is applicable to the professional civil advisers of the 
President. 

Another problem arises in connection with civilian agencies like the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose decisions have important effects upon the 
economy. The Board has been criticized by the chairman of the Committee 
on Freedom of Information of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
on the grounds that its sessions are secret.** But would it be in the public 
interest for the press to publicize the fact that the Board is considering 
a change in the rediscount rate, thereby encouraging various kinds of 
speculation? 

We have discussed some of the vexatious problems involved in at- 
tempting to delimit the areas of publicity, secrecy and privacy. The lines 
must be subject to frequent reconsideration if we are properly to balance 
the claims of security, efficiency and popular control. This is difficult at 
best, and most perplexing when it has to be carried on in a climate of 
hysteria and fear, which is unfavorable to the operation of democracy. 
Montesquieu reminds us that every form of government has its distinctive 
principle. Fear, he says, is the principle on which despotism rests, whereas 
a republic depends upon the principle of civic virtue. If irresponsible 
publicity continues to intensify fear, then we are in serious danger, for the 
corruption of a government, according to Montesquieu, begins with the 
corruption of its principle.** 


42 Don K. Prt, one New Dimension of Diplomacy’ (pamphlet published by Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, ® . 


#3 James S. Pope, “The Suppression of News,’’ Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXVIII (1951), 50. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HEN, ON MARCH 3, 1895, the Joint Commission to Inquire into 

the Status of the Laws Organizing the Executive Departments — 

or, as it was generally called, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission — 
submitted its reports, “little or no attention was paid to them.”? This 
could have been because there were so many dramatic national problems 
to excite the public mind during Cleveland’s second administration — 
more than at any other time since the Civil War. To mention just a few: 
Americans had the financial panic and its attendant mass violence;? 
and agrarian unrest, and controversy over the tariff, the coinage, the income 
tax and the trusts; and there was tension with England over Venezuela, 
and with Spain over Cuba. 

And yet the work of the Dockery-Cockrell Commission was urgently 
necessary and of far-reaching, permanent importance. With the nation 
rapidly expanding across the continent, American business reaching un- 
precedented magnitude and complexity, and the United States becom- 
ing a world power, the Federal Government had more work to do, of 
which the regulatory and social welfare services were increasingly a part. 
The Fifty-first Congress, which adjourned on March 4, 1891, had been 
the first billion dollar Congress. The number of Government employees 
had tripled since the days of President Madison. The increasing ex- 
penditures of the Government in the face of stationary revenues and a 
depleted treasury were shaking the public credit.® 

Antiquated business methods unnecessarily increased the cost of 
operating the Government. While private business had been modernizing 
its organization and its administration of finance, and perfecting efficient 
procedures with the help of mechanical innovations, the Government re- 
mained behind the times in both organization and methods. “As the 
annual payments of the Government grew into the hundreds of millions 
1 “Governmental Waste,”” The Nation, LX (March 28, 1895), 232. The New York Times, March 12, 

895, p. 16, covered these reports fully but made no editorial comment. William A. Dunning, 


in “a Record of Events,”’ Political Science Quarterly, X (June, 1895), 364, devoted only twelve lines 
to the Commission. 
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of dollars, and bureaus and officials multiplied, the settlement of accounts 
by the old methods became complicated, and exasperating delays were 
frequent.” ¢ 


EsTABLISHMENT OF THE JOINT CoMMISSION 


On March 3, 1893, six years to the day since the Senate had authorized 
the Cockrell Committee for the purpose of investigating the federal system 
of administration, Congress provided for a joint commission to investigate 
the same area with a view to thorough, practical results. This action came 
about after almost three months of parliamentary struggle. First intro- 
duced by Rep. Dockery (Dem., Mo.) on December 12, 1892, a resolution 
to create this commission passed the House on February 9. Nine days 
later, the Committee on Appropriations reported the bill to the Senate 
with amendments, and on February 23, unanimous consent was granted 
to read only the amendments. One of the amendments passed was to 
strike out the provision creating the joint commission. As the result of a 
conference, however, Dockery’s resolution was retained, but the provisions 
for the membership of the joint commission were changed. When the 
conference report was presented to the House on March 2, the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894, in which the Dockery resolution was to be incorporated, passed 
by a vote of 107 to 77. The next day, Sen. Henry L. Dawes (Rep., Mass.), 
acting for the Committee on Appropriations, submitted the conference 
report to the Senate, which concurred in it by a vote of 41 to 21. After 
the Speaker and the Vice-President signed the bill, it was rushed to the 
White House, where President Benjamin Harrison approved and signed it. 


As passed by Congress, Rep. Dockery’s resolution provided: 


That a joint commission, consisting of three Senators, members of the Fifty-third 
Congress, to be appointed by the present President of the Senate, and three members- 
elect of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-third Congress, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress, shall, during the 
Fifty-third Congress, inquire into and examine the status of the laws organizing the 
Executive Departments, bureaus, divisions, and other Government establishments at 
the National Capital; the rules, regulations, and methods for the conduct of the same; 
the time and attention devoted to the operations thereof by the persons employed 
therein, and the degree of efficiency of all such employees; whether any modification 
of these laws can be made to secure greater efficiency and economy; and whether a 
reduction in the number or compensation of the persons authorized to be employed 
in said Executive Departments or bureaus can be made without injury to the public 
service: 

Provided, That the commission herein authorized shall have no jurisdiction to 
inquire into and report on pension legislation. Said commission is authorized to employ 
not exceeding three experts, who shall render such assistance as the commission may 
require in the prosecution of the investigation herein required, and shall receive such 


*Davis Rich Dow Financial History of the United States (11th ed.; New York: Longmans, Green & 
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compensation as the commission shall determine to be just and reasonable. The heads 
of the respective Executive Departments shall detail, from time to time, such officers 
and employees as may be requested by said commission in their investigations. Said 
commission or any subcommittee thereof shall have power to send for persons and 
papers, and to administer oaths by the chairman of the commission or subcommittee, 
and the commission may report, by bill or otherwise, to their respective Houses of the 
Fifty-third Congress. All necessary expenses of said commission shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, upon vouchers approved jointly 
by the chairman of said commission.* 


At evening sessions on the same day, the last day of the Fifty-second 
Congress, the president pro tempore of the Senate appointed Senators 
Francis M. Cockrell (Dem., Mo.), Shelby M. Cullom (Rep., IIl.), and 
James K. Jones (Dem., Ark.), all three of whom had been members of the 
Cockrell Committee, to the Joint Commission;* and the Speaker of the 
House selected Representatives Dockery, Nelson Dingley, Jr. (Rep., Me.), 
and James D. Richardson (Dem., Tenn.) to constitute the House’s member- 
ship on the Commission.” All were lawyers, with the exception of Rep. 
Dockery, who was a physician and banker. Sen. Cockrell was designated 
chairman of the Senate branch of the Commission, and Rep. Dockery, 
chairman of the House branch. When the Commission would sit as a 
whole, Dockery would serve as the chairman. The clerks of the House 
and Senate Committees on Appropriations were appointed to be the clerks 
of the Commission. 


524 C R 2482-83 (1893): Act of March 3, 1893, 27 Stat. L. 675, 681. Im a brief dispatch entitled “A 
Departmental Investigation,’”’ the New York Times, March 6, 1893, p. 1, reported the passage of the 
resolution as a matter of fact, without editorial comment. 

® Francis M. Cockrell (1834-1915), son of a pioneer Missouri sheriff, was reared on a farm. During the 
Civil War, he rose from private to general in the Confederate Army within one year. He served 
thirty years in the Senate, and, by virtue of his scholarship in law, government, and economics, 
and his keen mind, mastery of detail, and integrity, was considered one of the most valuable men 
in Congress. His conduct of the Senate investigation of administration in 1887-1889 won him 
great esteem in all branches of the Government. When the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
threatened in 1905 by public charges of corruption, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed Cockrell 
as its Commissioner in order to save it. A lifelong Democrat, Cockrell was a believer in free 
trade, tariff for revenue ae free silver, and the limitation of civil service to routine clerical 
and administrative posit 

Shelby M. Cullom (1829. 1914), born on a Kentucky farm and reared in Illinois, became a lawyer 
and practiced in Springfield. A close friend of Abraham Lincoln, Cullom was elected to a 
number of public offices, and was a founder and &. of the Republican Party. During the Civil 
War, he was appointed by President Lincoln to examine and pass upon army fiscal accounts. He 
is best remembered as the creator of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

James K. Jones (1829-1908) was born in Mississippi of a well-to-do plantation family. After 
serving in the Confederate Army, he became a state senator of Arkansas, was later elected to the 
House of Representatives, and in 1885 entered the Senate. Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee for ten years and an ardent believer in free silver and low tariffs, Jones was in charge 
of the William Jennings Bryan campaigns of 1896 and 1 


Alexander M. Dockery (1845-1926) was born in Daviess County, Missouri. Son of an Episcopal 
” minister, he became a physician and practiced in Chillicothe. Abandoning medicine, he went into 
banking, helped organize the Farmers’ Exchange Bank of Gallatin, and was its cashier. Until his 
election to Congress in 1885, he served also as president of Chillicothe’s board of education, curator 
of the University of Missouri, member of the city council, and mayor. During fourteen years in 
Congress, Rep. Dockery was noted for his leadership in ‘financial affairs as head of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. After leaving Congress, he was elected Governor of Missouri, and 
in 1913 was appointed third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Nelson Dingley, Jr. (1832-1899) was born in Durham, Maine. Teacher and expert debater, 
he became a lawyer. On the side, he published a newspaper and began to participate actively 
in politics. After serving in the state legislature, he was elected to the House of Representatives 
and remained a member until his death. Rep. Dingley had a thorough knowledge of finance, 
and is today best known as the sponsor of the Dingley tariff law of 1897. 

James D. Richardson (1843-1914), the son of a we Bel was born in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee. He attended rusal schools; and when the Civil War broke out, he left college to 
enlist in the Confederate Army. After the war, he became a lawyer. He served in the state 
legislature; and in 1884 he was elected to the House of Representatives. He is best known for 
preparing for Congress A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents in ten volumes, 
and A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Confederacy in two volumes. 
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THe Work oF THE CoMMISSION 


Apparently, Congress regarded the Cockrell Committee’s inquiry as 
not having penetrated thoroughly into the financial structure, and the 
procedures and operations, of the executive departments. Acknowledging 
the limitations of that investigation, and realizing that the five Senators 
composing the Cockrell Committee were not experts in finance, Congress 
included in the new Commission three private experts to conduct the 
detailed technical examinations. Here for the first time, private professional 
business experts were employed by Congress in a general investigation of 
administration. 

The Dockery-Cockrell Commission was authorized to examine into: 
(1) the laws organizing the executive departments, and to recommend 
changes which would achieve greater efficiency and economy; (2) the 
administrative rules and regulations governing the operations of the ex- 
ecutive departments; (3) the business methods and procedures used; and 
(4) employee efficiency, workloads and time and pay schedules, including 
the possibility of reducing the number of employees or the salaries without 
impairing essential services to the public. 

Unlike the Cockrell Committee, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission 
was specifically forbidden to inquire into pension legislation. Neither body 
was authorized to extend its inquiry to the field offices of the executive 
departments or to any executive agencies outside of Washington. On the 
other hand, besides empowering the new Commission (like the former 
Committee) to subpoena persons and papers and to administer oaths, 
Congress, in creating the Dockery-Cockrell Commission, directed officers 
and employees of the executive departments to obey the Commission’s 
requests for assistance during its investigation. 

On May 24, 1893, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission hired as its 
three experts Joseph W. Reinhart, Charles W. Haskins and Elijah W. Sells, 
leading specialists in reorganizing departments and accounting systems in 
private business.? Having been assigned an office in the building of the 
8 See Gustavus A. Weber, Organized Efforts for the Improvement of Methods of Administration in the 

United States (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919), 66. 
® The Commission’s chief expert, Joseph W. Reinhart (1851-1911), Vice-President and head of the account- 

ing department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, first gained prominence in 1886 

by reorganizing the passenger department of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway. After 

serving as expert for several railroad corporations, he made an inspection of the Santa Fe System 
and a thorough inquiry into its accounting methods. His report in 1889 recommended drastic 


reorganization of the corporation, resulting in a large increase in earnings and a substantial reduc- 
tion of operating expenses. 

Charles W. Haskins (1852-1903), a pioneer in modern accountancy and a graduate civil engineer, 
had served as auditor and comptroller of various railway and shipping corporations, and was the 
organizer of the system of accounts and Secretary of the Manhattan-Trust Company. 

Elijah W. Sells (1858-1924) held positions in charge of accounts with several railroad corpora- 
tions for which he reorganized the accounting procedures. He enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the country’s foremost experts in conducting special investigations of corporation business methods. 
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Bureau of American Republics, the Commission commenced its investiga- 
tion the same day, and the experts began their active work on June 6. 

Within the authorized scope of the Commission’s investigation were 
the eight executive Departments— State, War, Treasury, Post Office, 
Justice, Navy, Interior, and Agriculture — and the Department of Labor,?® 
the Civil Service Commission, the Fish Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Smithsonian Institution, the Government Printing 
Office, the Library of Congress, and the Government of the District of 
Columbia. 

Compilation of Laws. The Commission made its first report on 
September 30, 1893. Submitted by Sen. Cockrell and Rep. Dockery “for 
the use and information of Congress,” 1 it was a compilation of References 
to Laws Organizing Executive Departments and Other Government Es- 
tablishments at the National Capital,?? and specifically included the laws: 
(1) creating and prescribing the authority and functions of the executive 
departments; (2) authorizing and fixing the salaries of their heads and other 
officials who were not in the classified service, or whose salary or compensa- 
tion exceeded $1,800 a year; (3) making appropriations for specific salaries 
for the fiscal year 1894; (4) regulating employment and salaries or com- 
pensation of clerks, copyists, messengers, watchmen and laborers; and (5) 
setting working hours and leaves of absence. 

Totalling 175 pages, the compilation listed in chronological order 
— with references to the Statutes at Large, Revised Statutes and Supple- 
ments, by date, page and section numbers, and with a brief summary — the 
laws organizing each executive department. It provided, for the first time, 
a history of the statutory development and the current status of the 
executive branch of Government, including the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Executive Office of the President. 

Personnel and Salaries at Washington. Continuing the practice intro- 
duced by the Cockrell Committee, the Joint Commission listed the various 
offices and bureaus of each department, showing the authorized and actual 
number, titles and salaries of officials and employees. However, whereas 
the former inquiry ascertained the number of persons on the federal rolls, 
including civilian and military, field and central offices, the Dockery- 
Cockrell Commission limited its listings to civilians employed in the 
agencies at Washington. 


% Despite its formal title, The Department of Labor, created by Congress in 1884 as the Bureau of Labor 
and placed in the Department of the Interior, was reorganized by Congress in 1888 as the Depart- 
ment of Labor but without cabinet status. 

1125 Cone. Rec. 1965 and 2001 (1893). 

12 References to Laws Organizing Executive Departments and Other Government Establishments at the 
National Capital, H. R. Rep. No. 49 (Sen. Rep. No. 41), 53d Cong., Ist Sess. (1893). 
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The number of personnel in Washington, as of March 3, 1893, and 
their annual salaries or compensation for the fiscal year 1894 are indicated 
in the following table:** 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON, 1893 


Authorized Actual Authorized 
Agency Personnel Personnel Salaries 

Executive Office of the President 23 $ 93,200 
Department of State 77 118,620 
Department of War 1,688 2,026,376 
Department of the Treasury 4,134 3,369,086.10 
Post Office Department 650 774,490 
Department of Justice 99 167,750 
Department of the Navy. 374 269,770 
Department of the Interior 4,600 4,130,454 
Department of Agriculture 612 411,830 
Department of Labor ; 114 101,020 
Civil Service Commission 22 36,400 
Fish Commission 93 172,120 
Interstate Commerce Commission 104 
Smithsonian Institution“ 236 
Government Printing Office 2,733 15,100 
Library of Congress 27 43,800 
Government of District of Columbia 1,916 2,036 1,593,180 


11,471 17,622 $13,364,196.10 






































Included in the above figures on civilian personnel and annual salaries 
were the President ($50,000); the Vice-President ($8,000); the heads of 
departments ($8,000 each); the Commissioner of Labor ($5,000); the three 
Civil Service Commissioners ($3,500 each); the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries ($5,000); the five Interstate Commerce Commissioners ($7,500 
each); the Public Printer ($4,500); the Librarian of Congress ($4,000); and 
the two Commissioners of the District of Columbia ($5,000 each). The 
entire Executive Office of the President, in addition to the President and 
Vice-President, contained two secretaries, two executive clerks, four general 
clerks, one usher, one steward, five doorkeepers, four messengers, one 
engineer, and one watchman, making a total of twenty-three persons. 


In a report’® submitted on October 9, 1893, the Commission presented 
statements from the heads of the agencies furnishing: (1) the number 
and title of all offices and bureaus; (2) the number of persons authorized 
to be employed therein; (3) the sex, ages and years of service of employees; 
(4) the number of employees who entered public service through the civil 
service system; (5) the number of employees whose pay was more than 


33 This ne was prepared by the author from data submitted by the Dockery-Cockrell Commission in 
Rep. No , op. cit., and Organization of the Executive Departments and Other Government 
SN nw at the National Capital, and Information Concerning the Persons Employed Therein. 
Rep. No. 88 (Sen. Rep. No. 47), 53d Cong., Ist Sess. (1893). 
44 Complete figures were not furnished for the Smithsonian Institution. The salaries or compensation 
of its officers and employees were provided for in general appropriations without specifying numbers 
or amounts. 


15H. R. Rep. No. 88. See also 25 Cone. Rec. 2329 and 2338 (1893). 
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$840 a year and who were performing duties as messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen or laborers; (6) the number of messengers, assistant 
messengers, watchmen or laborers who were performing clerical duties 
belonging to higher salaried positions; and (7) the number of employees 
with relatives on the Government payroll at Washington. 

The statements of the agencies investigated were made on uniform 
blank forms provided by the Commission. They showed that there were 
634 offices, bureaus, and divisions in the capital employing 17,622 persons, 
of whom 5,637 were females, constituting 6,151 more employees than were 
specifically appropriated for but who were authorized by, and paid from, 
general appropriations. These totals did not include the nation’s military 
forces. 

Not in the classified service at that time were the Census Office in the 
Department of the Interior, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Government Printing Office, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library of 
Congress, the Government of the District of Columbia, and forty experts 
temporarily employed by the Department of Labor. The other depart- 
ments, bureaus and agencies undergoing inquiry by the Commission were 
under the Civil Service Law of 1883. Of their employees, 8,027 were in 
the class subject to competitive civil service examination; the remainder, 
4,762, were employed by the Government at the time after being placed 
under civil service by executive order. 

A study of the data presented by the Commission shows that the 
ages of the employees ranged from twenty to ninety years; the individual 
length of service varied from one to sixty years; and 5,610 employees had 
from one to nine relatives in the Government service at Washington. 
Eighty-four messengers, assistant messengers, watchmen, and laborers were 
performing clerical duties belonging to higher salaried positions, while 
twelve employees were working as messengers, assistant messengers, or 
laborers and were paid more than $840 a year, the maximum compensa- 
tion for such service.'® 

The Civil Service Commission, in the statement signed by its three 
commissioners, one of whom was Theodore Roosevelt, took the op- 
portunity to request “in the most urgent manner” an increase in its 
personnel. Complaining that, of twenty-two men detailed to it from various 
executive departments, more than a third were “entirely incompetent” 
and had probably been their own agencies’ “most inefficient people” and 
that its work of marking examination papers was falling behind, this Com- 
mission asked for eight additional, efficient persons to be detailed to it from 


%8In the Bureau of Pensions in the Department of the Interior two clerks were employed at $1,000 per 
annum; one was working as a gasfitter, the other as a carpenter. Similarly, in the Census Office, 
two copyists were assigned as carpenters; one copyist as an engineer; one computer and one 
messenger as firemen; twenty-seven assistant messengers, nine watchmen and two skilled laborers 
as elevator operators; and one skilled laborer as supervisor of the char force. 
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other agencies until the backlog was disposed of. Also requested was 
authority to dismiss from the service inefficient employees detailed from 
other agencies and to fill their vacancies from registers of eligibles. Further- 
more, this Commission requested an increase in travel expenses to enable 
it “to oversee the work of its local boards and supervise the execution 
of the civil service law in the offices away from Washington.” 

With these studies of statutory development, organizational structure, 
and personnel administration as groundwork, the Joint Commission began 
examining the business methods of the various departments and agencies 
of the executive branch at Washington.” 

Business Methods in the Post Office Department. As was disclosed 
by the Cockrell Committee six years earlier, work in arrears was extremely 
great in the Post Office Department. The Dockery-Cockrell inquiry found 
the postal business still in poor condition. Postal note and money order 
revenues were declining while those of private express companies were 
rising. The Department’s buildings were bulging with useless records, and 
the public’s annoyance with the delays encountered in buying and redeem- 
ing postal notes and money orders was increasing. 

The Commission made a number of recommendations to solve these 
problems. To avoid unnecessary delay and useless review, the certificates 
of postmaster deposits should be sent by the postal depositories directly 
to the Sixth Auditor in the Treasury Department instead of through the 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General. Postal notes should be 
abolished, and a new, improved money order form issued. Fees for money 
orders should be reduced, and the application form for them simplified. 
Postal accounting should be streamlined, with the Sixth Auditor’s Office 
reduced in size and staff, the sending of accounts for final settlement 
limited to one instead of four divisions, and the number of reports and 
checking on the same accounts sharply decreased. Finally, all paid money 
orders and postal notes, with the statements relating to them, ten years 
old or over, should be destroyed. 

On November 2, 1893, Rep. Dockery introduced a bill to amend 
section 407 of the Revised Statutes by requiring that certificates of post- 
master deposits be sent directly by the postal depositories to the Sixth 
Auditor instead of through the Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General.?* The bill was referred to the Commission, and, on December 12, 
Rep. Dingley offered the bill to the House accompanied by a report?® from 


17H. R. Rep. No. 49, 165-66. Likewise, the Library of Congress, with twenty-seven employees, asked for 
an additional twenty-seven persons in its statement of June 5, 1893, because of the heavy increase 
in its copyright work. 

%H. R. 4340, 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1893). 


1 Deposits of Postmasters, H. R. Rep. No. 208 (Sen. Rep. No. 116), 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1893). 
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the Commission and a letter from Postmaster General Wilson S. Bissell 
urging passage of the measure.”° 

In the Commission’s opinion, the settlement of postal accounts would 
thereby be accelerated by at least one month. The experts disclosed that 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General’s Office did nothing in this con- 
nection but enter the amounts of the certificates of deposits in books “to 
accord with the alphabetical arrangement of offices making deposits”; 
and since they were neither balanced, proved, nor checked against anything 
else, the books constituted “an imperfect guide to the status of any account, 
[since they showed] . . . credits for money only,” omitting both credits 
from other sources and debits.”4 

There being no objection, the House passed the bill without much 
discussion. In the Senate, however, a storm of criticism broke out, forcing 
the Commission to defend its very existence. Sen. Wilkinson Call (Dem., 
Fla.) questioned the constitutionality of the Commission, and, in addition, 
condemned its procedure of proposing bills before referring them to the 
appropriate standing committees of Congress.?? 

Vigorously defending the Commission, Senators Cockrell and Cullom 
explained that when its proposed bills made important changes they were 
placed on the Calendar for reference to the appropriate standing com- 
mittees for study and action; but when the bills involved only minor ad- 
ministrative changes, they were proposed by the Commission directly to 
Congress, so as not to waste the valuable time of the regular committees. 
The bill at issue originated with the Commission but had received the 
approval of the Post Office and Treasury Departments after the Com- 
mission had requested their opinions. 

Sen. John Sherman (Rep., Ohio) remarked that, while the bill would 
expedite public business and dispense with a great deal of red tape and 
should be enacted, it should be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads or to the Committee on Finance, since it involved technical 
details and between fifty and seventy million dollars in postal expenditures. 
When the Commission presented a bill before Congress, he insisted, it 
ought to be dealt with like any other bill and be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee for study and report before action was taken on it.?* 

In reply, Sen. Cockrell declared that, if the Senate felt that the Com- 
mission’s bills should go to the standing committees, he would follow that 
procedure. He insisted, though, that the Commission had “the right 
to report by bill, and that it is the business and duty of the Senate to take 


26 Cone. Rec. 170 (1893). 
21H. R. Rep. No. 208, op. cit., 1. 
2226 Cona. Rec. 236 (1893). 

33 Ibid., 389-90. 
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up such bills and pass upon them just as if they had been reported by a 
regular committee, for [the bill in question] had been reported by three 
Senators, who are a committee as well as a commission or part of a com- 
mission.” 

The question of how the bill got into the Senate was “merely a 
technicality.” A bill passed by both Houses of Congress without having 
gone through the regular committee procedure was as “constitutional 
a law as if it had been passed in the usual way.” If a considerable 
number of Senators, however, thought that bills reported by the Com- 
mission should go to the standing committees, “let them go there, but let 
the Commission be relieved from responsibility.” The point was, added 
Sen. Cullom, that, however awkward a piece of legislation the original 
resolution was, and regardless whether a commission was considered 
inferior to a committee, if the Commission could not report bills directly 
to both Houses, it “might as well be relieved from further service.” ** 

The constitutionality of the Commission, continued Sen. Cullom, 
was not now at issue before Congress; the Commission had been appointed 
and charged with special duties according to a law passed by Congress. 
Nevertheless, Sen. Call stated that he had prepared a resolution declaring 
the Commission “to be entirely void and without authority”; but, on 
motion by Sen. William E. Chandler (Rep., N. H.), the Senate adjourned 
before the resolution could be formally presented. When debate was 
resumed the following January 3, Sen. Cockrell moved successfully that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
which six days later reported the bill favorably without any amendments. 
On January 16 the Senate passed the bill, and President Cleveland ap- 
proved and signed it on January 22, 1894.75 

Satisfied that it had removed a major cause of the delay in the settle- 
ment of postmaster accounts, the Commission next attacked the problem 
of the loss in postal note and money order income.” Revenues from 
money orders had shown no growth during the previous ten years; and the 
little rise in the postal note business, which had begun in 1884, was 
in the smallest, unprofitable amounts. The experts found that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, the average postal note purchased 
amounted to $1.68, for which a fee of three cents was charged. By 
% Ibid., 391-93. Reorganization, Sen. Cullom further argued, required special experts who could devote 

eat fe hy Bony. Dy Fy eh BA 
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and one general critique of government would be mapped out, and one reform would work 
properly with another.”’ Ibid., 394. 


5 28 Stat. L. 2829 (c. 17, 1894). 


28 Methods of Accounting in the Post Office Department, H. R. Rep. No. 210 (Sen. Rep. No. 93), 53d 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1893). 
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changing the fees for money orders to permit a money order to be issued 
for an amount as large as $2.50 for three cents, the postal note, which did 
not afford any security and caused public inconvenience and annoyance, 
especially to newspapers and large institutions which received money 
through the mails, could easily be discontinued. 

To encourage the public to purchase money orders, particularly in 
the larger, more profitable amounts, the Commission recommended that 
the fees be reduced to bring them in line with those charged by the private 
firms. Under existing fee schedules, the express companies were doing 
a larger business in selling the larger money orders than the Government, 
which was doing a larger business in the smaller orders sold at a loss. 
One of the reasons why the public patronized the express companies was 
that the Post Office Department’s application form for a money order 
required much writing by both the purchaser and the postal clerk, while 
the private companies required no application form whatsoever. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission recommended an application form which called 
for much less writing than before. 


Since the reports from money order offices were essentially of an 
accounting nature, the Commission proposed that they be sent direct to 
the Auditor for the Post Office Department instead of through the Office 
of the Superintendent of the Money Order System. The new money 


order form recommended by the Commission contained a stub to be 
retained in the money order book for the purpose of indicating the amount 
drawn and the date of issue, thereby enabling the Auditor to make a 
definite check of the postmaster’s money order accounts immediately upon 
receipt of the money order books. 

The Commission further recommended that postmasters should report 
to the Treasury Department’s Sixth Auditor all their money orders which 
were not presented for payment within one year from the date of issue, 
and that funds accumulated and held by the Post Office Department for 
all such money orders should be turned into the Treasury, accurately 
accounted for. If old, unpaid money orders were presented for payment, 
the Post Office Department should pay them on the warrant of the Post- 
master General out of the Treasury. This would provide the Auditor’s 
Office with a convenient and systematic method for keeping a check upon 
all outstanding unpaid money orders more than a year old. 

A bill providing for these reforms was introduced by Rep. Dockery 
on December 11, 1893.27 Three days later the House passed it without 


27H. R. 4610, 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1893). See The National Tribune, December 7, 1893, p. 5, for a brief 
account of this bill. 
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any discussion, and the following January 18 the Senate passed it. On 

January 27, 1894, President Cleveland approved and signed it.”* 

A number of postal accounting reforms recommended by the Com- 
mission’s experts were effected administratively by departmental regula- 
tion. One included the reorganization of the Sixth Auditor’s Office, 
reducing the existing ten divisions to seven and cutting the clerical force 
from 409 to 374, effecting an economy of $71,780 a year. Another provided 
for the sending of postmaster accounts for final settlement to one, instead 
of through four, of the Sixth Auditor’s Office divisions, except that, when 
a difference was found, a second division would review the case. This 
reform, the Commission expected, would remove a great deal of duplica- 
tion in the Sixth Auditor’s Office and so would “effect a more direct and 
expeditious settlement of accounts, as well as a large saving of clerk hire.” 2° 
There were too many checks of the same accounts, added the experts; 
accounting business was passing uselessly through too many offices, causing 
accumulation of duplicate records and wasteful employment of clerical 
personnel. 

A change instituted administratively in the postage stamp reports 
from each postmaster to the Third Assistant Postmaster General called 
for a quarterly statement showing the amount of stamps sold or returned 
and the balance on hand. The Third Assistant Postmaster General would 
check the statement of accounts against the stamp ledgers in his office, 
certify the statement, and forward it to the Treasury Department’s Sixth 
Auditor with receipts for the stamps, giving the Auditor a complete check 
of postmaster stamp accounts in the place of the former “unsatisfactory 
and unreliable” check.*° 

In addition to the estimated saving of $71,780 in the Sixth Auditor’s 
Office, the Commission’s experts calculated that changes in the com- 
missions to be received by postmasters for the payment and issuance of 
money orders and the elimination of postal notes would save $52,515. 
Retrenchment in the Office of the Superintendent of the Money Order 
System would save $6,000; and the discontinuance in the Examining 
Division of the inspection of money order accounts would dispense with 
five clerks whose combined annual pay amounted to $6,000. The total 
economies resulting from these measures would approximate $136,295 a 
year. 

2828 Stat. L. 30-33 (c. 21, 1894). After the new money order form was adopted and given a practical 
the a yt 5 phy My -f fy fF J fy AD eg FH 
experts recommended this, but the Secretary of the Treasury, who could have put the reform into 
effect by administrative order, did not do this. If adopted, this reform would have saved thirty 
clerks at $30,000 a year in the Checking Division of the Money Order Section of the Office of the 


sage for the Post Office wy Checking Money-Orders, H. R. Rep. No. 1973 (Sen. Rep. 
35), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. 3 (1895). 


2H. - ph No. 210, op. cit., 5. 
% Ibid., 6. 
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On April 24, 1894, Rep. Dockery proposed an amendment to the 
Post Office Department Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895,*! providing for the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General to authorize the destruction of all paid money orders 
and postal notes with the statements relating to them after ten years from 
the expiration of the period covered by the statements. Unpaid money 
orders oustanding ten years after their date of issue would be repaid upon 
proof satisfactory to the Postmaster General that they had not already 
been paid. 

This recommendation was the result of an examination by the Com- 
mission’s experts into the “so-called files” of money orders and postal notes 
in the Sixth Auditor’s Office, which were “in a very confused state,” piled 
in great masses in two buildings.*? In a letter to the Commission, Postmaster 
General Bissell pointed out that, since the establishment of the money 
order system in 1864, all the paid money orders and postal notes were 
filed in the Sixth Auditor’s Office, causing “an immense accumulation of 
papers which seriously interfere[s] with the business of the Auditor’s 
Office.” *8 

The experts had consequently recommended that statutory pro- 
visions be made to prohibit the payment of unpaid money orders out- 
standing more than five years, and to authorize the destruction of paid 
money orders and postal notes, with the related statements, over five years 
old. This recommendation of the experts was modified by members of the 
Commission to ten years. An amendment proposed by Rep. Dockery 
embodying the reform was not accepted by the House, despite the Com- 
mission’s evidence that in a number of European countries a limitation of 
five years had been placed on unpaid money orders. 

Several Congressmen, led by Rep. John H. Gear (Rep., Iowa), objected 
to any time limitation on unpaid money orders as a repudiation of a 
contract by the Government.** Accordingly, at Postmaster General Bis- 
sell’s suggestion, members of the Commission modified the proposed period 
for destroying the old records and papers to ten years; and to meet the 
objection raised by Rep. Gear, the Commission added the proviso that all 
unpaid money orders outstanding for any length of time would be re- 
deemed under such regulations as the Postmaster General might make. 
The amendment was agreed to by the House, and the amended bill was 
passed the same day. On July 10, the Senate passed the postal appropria- 
tion bill without commenting on the Commission’s proposal; and on July 
16, 1894, President Cleveland approved and signed it.*® 
31H. R. 6016, 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1894). 

32 Disposition of Old Money Orders, H. R. Rep. No. 971 (Sen. Rep. No. 448), 53d Cong., 2d Sess. 2 (1894). 
33 Letter, April 24, 1894, 26 Cone. Rec. 4049 (1894). 


%26 Cone. Rec. 4050 (1894). 
35 28 Stat. L. 104-107 (c. 137, 1894). 
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“The result of this legislation,” reported the Commission on March 
2, 1895, “has been to dispose of several hundred tons of paid money orders 
and postal notes which, by their sale as waste paper, yielded to the 
Treasury $1,655.90, and there will also be saved to the Government a 
large sum of money annually for rent of buildings to store this worthless 
paper.” ** A total annual saving of $10,000 was attributed by the Com- 
mission to this reform. 

A recommendation to discontinue in the Sixth Auditor’s Office 
certain international money order statistics was approved and administra- 
tively adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury John G. Carlisle and 
Postmaster General Bissell. For instance, no use was being made of the 
statistical statements in Table 12 of the Sixth Auditor’s annual report 
showing the number and amount of international money orders issued, 
paid and repaid. The very same data could be included, without additional 
expense, in Table 20, which showed the number of international money 
order transactions. Dropping the superfluous statistics saved the expense 
of printing nearly thirty pages in the Sixth Auditor’s annual report, the 
combined pay of five clerks or about $7,000 per annum, and the cost of a 
considerable amount of stationery — a grand total estimated by the experts 
to be $10,000 a year.*’ 

Business Methods in the Treasury Department. The most important of 
the Commission’s inquiries and recommendations were those concerning the 
Department of the Treasury, in which the major work lags were found 
and in whose accounting methods the Commission’s experts located the 
main sources of the delays in the Government’s business. The Cockrell 
Committee’s investigation into the Treasury Department had “involved 
routine largely and did not affect in any vital way the principles and 
practices connected with auditing and accounting.” ** 

Dissatisfaction with the functioning of the Treasury Department was 
general. “On an average,” stated Rep. Dingley, “the settlement of accounts 
of the Government are from four months to two years in arrears, and, in 
some cases, in the settlement of accounts of disbursing officers, even five 
years.” °° Sen. Cockrell could even protest that “Today claims for horses 
lost in the Mexican war are pending in the Treasury Department.” 

For, as the Government’s annual payments began to reach into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, “the settlement of accounts by the old 


36 A Review of the Work Done by the Joint Commission — Reorganization of the Accounting System and 
—_ in the Executive Departments, H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 53d Cong., 3d Sess. 


a Money Order Statistics, H.R. Rep. No. 972 (Sen. Rep. No. 449), 53d Cong., 2d Sess. 


%8 Darrell Hevenor Smith, The General Accounting Office; Its History, Activities and Organization 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), 41. 


3926 Cone. Rec. 4336 (1894). 
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methods became complicated, and exasperating delays were frequent.” *° 
By the end of the generation following the Civil War, “the accounting 
machinery . . . [was] physically overtaxed beyond toleration.” #4 Over- 
burdened with the job of going through masses of accounts, frequently years 
after the disbursements had been made, the comptrollers “were in no posi- 
tion to furnish a valuable check upon expenditures.” ** 

The point was finally reached where Secretary of the Treasury 
Charles Foster bluntly wrote in his annual report for 1892 that the most 
drastic of reforms in the accounting system were urgently necessary, and 
recommended that a special, nonpartisan commission with experts skilled 
in accounting and auditing be created by Congress.** It was chiefly this 
statement by Secretary Foster which motivated Rep. Dockery to propose 
his resolution creating the Joint Commission. 

The Dockery Act. The crowning achievement of the Commission was 
the Dockery Act,** which prescribed the first major overhauling of the 
Treasury Department’s accounting and auditing systems since their es- 
tablishment in Alexander Hamilton’s days.*®* The Dockery Act repre- 
sented, to a great extent, the philosophy of financial administration of the 
Commission’s experts, who viewed administration primarily in terms of 
accounting and auditing organization. Nowhere was the President or his 
Executive Office considered as a factor in the control or direction of ad- 
ministration. 


Congressional debate on the provisions of the Dockery Act was long 
and bitter, lasting from February 12 to July 24, 1894.*° As passed, the 
Dockery Act was the end result of several bills introduced by members 
of the Commission and debated by Congress. In its final form, as in- 
corporated in the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895,*? the Act did not prescribe to the 


*” Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 554. See also E. I. Renick, ““The Control of National 
Expenditures,”’ Political Science Quarterly, VI (June, 1891), 248-81, and Niles Hibbard Thompson, 
“The Control of National Expenditures: A Different View,” Political Science Quarterly, VII 
(September, 1892), 468-82. 


“1 Harvey C. Mansfield, The Comptroller General: A Study in the Law and Practice of Financial Admin- 
istration (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939), 60. 


42 Willard Eugene Hotchkiss, The Judicial Work of the Comptroller of the Treasury (Ithaca: Cornell 
University, 1911), 18. 


# Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Year 1892, op. cit., 
pp. lxxviii-lxxix. 


Act of July 31, 1894, 28 Stat. L. 162, 205-11. 


© Henry Carter Adams, The Science of Finance: oT povessiqnsion of Public Expenditures and Public 

Revenues (New York: fone, Holt and Co., 1912), 197-99; C. F. Bastable, Public Finance (New 
The Macmillan Co., 1903), 758-59; Ktber Ss. Balicg, American Finance, with Chapters on 

Sicone and Banking (New York: The American Banker, 1901), 31-35; Dewey, Financial History of 
the United States, 554; and Carl C. Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance (Sth ed.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926), 380-82. 

“© For the debates in Congress on the Dockery Act, 26 Cona. Rec. 2099, 2661, 2733-45, 2831, 3329-30, 
3383, 4297-4307, 4335-54, 4364, 4395, 4564, 5243, **7470-88, 7530, 7603, 7730, 7751- 52, 7844, 7855, 7998, 
8318 (1894). See also Fred Wilbur Powell, Control of Federal Expenditures: A "Documentary His- 
tory, 1775-1894 (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1939), 706-915. 

47H. R. 7097, 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1894). 
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full extent the accounting reforms in the Treasury Department recom- 
mended by the Commission’s experts.*® Nevertheless, the Commission 
considered the new accounting system “by far the most important matter 
disposed of by the Commission, and the most fruitful of [its] results.” 4° 

The number of Treasury Department officers sharing the responsibility 
for auditing accounts was reduced, and authority was concentrated in a 
single Comptroller whose office was considered the one from which abuses 
could be best and most promptly ascertained and corrected. The Comp- 
troller was viewed by the Commission as being the central chief of the 
accounting system, exercising broad corrective and appellate®® powers over 
the six Auditors who, in turn, policed the work of the departmental dis- 
bursing officers. 

To simplify the confusion of lines of responsibility running into the 
offices of the Comptrollers and Auditors, the Dockery Act reduced the 
number of Comptrollers from three to one; transferred their administrative 
routines, which had impeded their technical and legal work, to the 
Auditors; and transformed the single Comptroller into an executive 
officer with centralized supervisory and appellate responsibility for providing 
a uniform legal construction of the appropriation laws in the settlement of 
public claims and accounts.** 

Further centralization of Treasury Department bookkeeping was pro- 
vided for by reorganizing the Division of Warrants, Estimates, and Ap- 
propriations in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury as the Division 
of Bookkeeping and Warrants, and charging it, under direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the keeping of all accounts of receipts and 
expenditures of public funds, except those relating to the Post Office 
Department. 


48 Methods of Accounting in the Treasury, H. R. Rep. No. 409 (Sen. Rep. No. 240); same title, H. R. 
Rep. No. 637 (Sen. Rep., No. 293); same title H. R. Rep. No. 822; and Proposed Change in 
Form of Treasury Warrants, H.R. Rep. No. 970 (Sen. Rep. No. 447) — all submitted to the 53d 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1894). 

#H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 18. 


% The Secretary of the Treasury was required by the Act to make regulations fixing the time limitation 
tween the allowance of an account and the issuance of a warrant, in order to afford department 
and agency heads ample opportunity to enter appeals. 


51 The offices of the Deputy First Comptroller, Second Comptroller, Deputy Second Comptroller, Com- 
missioner of Customs, and Deputy Commissioner of Customs were abolished. The title of the First 
Comptroller was changed to Comptroller of the Treasury, and in his office were centralized the 
powers of the three independent Comptrollers. An Assistant Comptroller was added, appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, to perform duties prescribed by the 
Comptroller. The designations of the six Auditors of the Treasury Department were altered: the 
First Auditor to be Auditor for the Treasury Department; the Second Auditor, Auditor for the 
War Department; the Third Auditor, Auditor for the Interior Department; the Fourth Auditor, 
Auditor for the Novy Department; the Fifth Auditor, Auditor for the State and remaining De- 
partments; and the Sixth Auditor, Auditor for the Post Office Department. For a discussion of 
these changes, see Charles Wallace Collins, ‘““The Problem of an Independent Audit,’’ 28 J. Pol. 
Econ. 3745 (Jan. 1920); John A. Fairlie, The National Administration of the United States of 
America (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), 119-23; Lloyd Milton Short, The Development of 
National Administrative Organization in the United States (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923), 278-79, 334-35; O. R. McGuire, “‘Accounting Officers of the United States,’”’ 56 Am. L. Rev. 
422-28 (May-June, 1922); D. H. Smith, op. cit., 42-55, 180-86; H. C. Mansfield, op. cit., 60-65, 
200-01, 226-27, 229-31; E. F. Bartelt, Accounting Procedures of the United States Government: A 
Series of Papers (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940), 21, 128; Daniel T. Selko, The 
Federal Financial System (Washington, D.C.: The Institute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution, 1940), 417-21, 435-36, 536-38. 
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In the settlement of accounts under the new system,*? a requisition 
for an advance to a disbursing officer in one of the executive departments 
was transmitted by the head of the department to the Division of Book- 
keeping and Warrants in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
condition of the disbursing officer’s account was noted by the Division on 
the face of the requisition, which was then sent back to the Auditor 
concerned for examination for strict compliance with the law. If he 
approved the requisition, it was returned to the Division of Bookkeeping 
and Warrants, where the amount was charged against the individual 
account of the disbursing officer and also against the pertinent appropria- 
tion, and a warrant was drawn. The warrant was signed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and countersigned by the Comptroller, and the appropriation 
entries were made in the latter’s books. From the Comptroller,®* the 
warrant went to the Treasurer who, after signing it and entering the amount 
and appropriation charge data in his books, mailed or delivered it to the 
disbursing officer. The requisition accompanied the warrant; but instead 
of being returned, as under the old system, to the Warrant Division, the 
requisition was sent to the Auditor to have stamped on its face the date 
of issue and the number and amount of the warrant, and to be filed with 
the individual disbursing officer’s accounts. 

In the settlement of claims under the new system,"* the claim was 
examined by the executive department, whose head sent it to the proper 
Auditor. If the latter approved the claim, he certified it to the Division of 
Bookkeeping and Warrants®® and sent a copy of the certificate to the 
department head. A warrant was issued on the Auditor’s certificate, and 
was signed by the Secretary or an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
After it was countersigned by the Comptroller or Assistant Comptroller 
and entered in the Office’s books, the warrant went to the Treasurer, who 
signed it, made the necessary entries on his books, and mailed or delivered 
52. Under the old system, a requisition for an advance was transmitted by the head of the department 

to the Secretary of the Treasury, who signed it and sent it to the Second Comptroller for counter- 

eg Ry a ee FA eS 
charge against the individual disbursing officer’s account. The Auditor then sent the requisition 
lie aula sues ak Ge aes Te ise ae te ae oe 
signed by the Secretary, countersigned by the First Comptroller, and registered and charged 
against the specific appropriation in the books of the First Comptroller. The Register was next 
to receive the warrant for similar entries in his books; and from the latter the warrant went to 


the Treasurer, who issued a draft for the amount of the warrant and mailed or delivered the 
draft to the payee. 


53 Since the Comptroller was required to pass upon every advance to a disbursing officer, if the latter did 
not comply with the law in rendering his accounts or if the balance against him was too large, 
the Comptroller could refuse to countersign the warrant for the advance. Similar authority was 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. 


5 Under the old system, a claim was transmitted by the department head to the appropriate Auditor 
for statement of account. The latter sent it to the Second Comptroller for verification and decision; 
and from there the claim was returned to the department head for a requisition on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment. After being signed by the Secretary and countersigned by the 
Second Comptroller, the requisition went through the same procedure as described in footnote 
52 above, from the time it was returned to the appropriate Auditor. 


55 While the other five Auditors certified their findings to the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, 
the Auditor for the Post Office Department certified his findings to the Postmaster General. 
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it to the claimant. The certificate was detached by the Treasurer’s Office 
and returned to the Auditor, who filed it with the pertinent papers. 

No longer would accounts of the executive departments merely pass 
through the Auditors’ offices and be finally examined by one of the 
Comptrollers or the Commissioner of Customs, and no longer would 
the General Land Office settle its own accounts directly through a 
Comptroller, without an intervening Auditor. Each Auditor was required 
to examine all the accounts of salaries, incidental expenses and business of 
the departments and agencies under his jurisdiction, and to certify the 
resulting balances to the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, a copy of 
the certificate to be sent to the appropriate department head. 

Certification of balances, revisions, and decisions by the Auditors 
was now final and was obligatory on the executive branch, subject to 
formal appeal taken within one year by the head of a department, board, 
commission, or agency not subject to a department, or by a public claimant 
whose account was settled by an Auditor, to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, who was empowered also within the same time limits to revise 
such a certificate on his own motion, independently of any request. 

Rulings by the Comptroller were final for the executive departments 
but not for Congress or the judiciary. The Secretary of the Treasury could 
suspend payment and require re-examination by the Comptroller of the 
account after the latter’s decision if, in the Secretary’s opinion, this would 
protect the Government. The decision of the Comptroller in view of the 
re-examination was binding upon the entire executive branch of the 
Government. 

Responsibility was fixed in the heads of the various departments and 
other agencies of the Government for making appropriate rules and 
regulations to secure proper administrative examinations of accounts before 
their submission to the Auditors.5* All monthly accounts by the depart- 
ments, except postal accounts, were to be sent to the proper officers at 
Washington within ten days after the end of each month, and all quarterly 
and other accounts within twenty days after the period to which they 
related, with an additional twenty and sixty day period allowed respectively 
for their transmittal to the Auditors. If any of these steps had been missed 
when an Auditor received a requisition for an advance of money, he was 
required to disapprove the requisition, although he might also do so for 
reasons arising out of the applicant’s accounts. In the latter case, the 
Secretary of the Treasury could overrule the Auditor’s decision as to the 


56 The Dockery Act specifically provided for administrative examination by the Department of Justice 
of the accounts of federal district and assistant district attorneys, marshals, commissioners, clerks 
and other officers of federal courts except consular courts, and of prisoners convicted or held for 
trial in the federal courts, tefore transmission of the accounts with pertinent vouchers to the 
appropriate Auditor in the Treasury Department. A Division of Accounts was established in the 
Department of Justice to conduct this administrative audit, and was given statutory recognition in 


the Act of May 28, 1896, 29 Stat. L. 17, 24 
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adequacy of the reasons. Where the Secretary of the Treasury felt that 
the time limits caused an insurmountable difficulty, he could extend the 
time.*” 

A significant reform effected by the Dockery Act was the consolidation 
of the warrant and the draft into one sheet of paper in the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Titles of appropriations were appearing on 
both the certificates for settlement of accounts and on the requisitions 
for advances. Now every accountable warrant was to be accompanied by a 
valid requisition when it reached the Comptroller. The requisition went 
from a department head to the appropriate Auditor, who examined the 
accounts of the disbursing officer concerned before approving it. 

No warrant could become effective unless signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and countersigned by the Comptroller. The Assistant 
Comptroller was empowered to sign warrants, but only under the direction 
of the Comptroller. When a warrant was authorized by law and signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller was required to 
countersign it. All warrants for the payment of money were to be ac- 
companied either by the Auditor’s certificate of a balance due or by a 
requisition for an advance of money approved by the Auditor. This 
procedure centralized in one office control of all Treasury issuances, and 
gave the Comptroller the Auditors’ opinions in all cases before taking 
action. 

Acceptance by any person of a payment in settlement by an Auditor 
automatically precluded a revision of the settlement. This would not, 
however, prevent an Auditor from suspending items in an account in 
order to secure further necessary information. When suspended items were 
finally settled, a revision was possible as in the case of the original settle- 
ment. Action upon any account was not to be delayed in the expectation 
of applications for revision. The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized 
to issue regulations fixing the time limitations before warrants were issued 
in payment of such accounts. 

In any case in which he deemed it in the interest of the Government, 
the Comptroller was empowered to direct the Auditors to audit and 
settle immediately any particular account within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The Comptroller was further authorized to render advance decisions 
upon the request of a disbursing officer or head of an executive department, 
board, commission, or agency not subject to an executive department. 
Such decisions determined whether or not proposed expenditures of public 
funds were legal and proper, and were binding not only on the Auditor 


57 Sec. 4 of the Legislative, Executive, und Judicial Appropriations Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
, 28 Seat. L. 764, (1895), amending this provision of the Dockery Act, required that, 
should there be a delay in the transmittal of a department’s accounts beyond the authorized time, 
an order by the President or, in the event of the President’s absence or sickness, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, would be necessary to sanction an advance of money. 
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concerned but also on the Comptroller, should the payment later be 
submitted to him upon appeal.** 

Since this provision involved the possibility of friction with the At- 
torney General, the Comptroller declined for a time to render advance 
decisions. Similarly, while the Comptroller was empowered to prescribe 
the forms of bookkeeping and reporting of public accounts, except those 
relating to postal revenues and expenditures, for seventeen years after- 
wards he did not interpret this power as meaning anything more than 
prescribing the forms of the accounts to be submitted to the Treasury 
Department for settlement. 

Where an Auditor made an original construction or simply modified 
an interpretation of a statute, he was required to report this promptly to 
the Comptroller, and payment on the accounts affected was immediately 
suspended until a decision was rendered by the Comptroller and certified 
to the Auditor concerned. In the event that the Comptroller ascertained 
any differences resulting from the Auditor’s revision, he issued a certificate 
to the Auditor, who then prepared an account of the differences and 
certified it to the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, except that 
postal accounts were certified by the Postmaster General. 

The Auditors were required to preserve, as directed by the Comp- 
troller, all the accounts they adjusted, including their vouchers and 
certificates. They were responsible also for depositing all public contracts 
involved in the settlement of accounts, except those involving the con- 
tingent funds of Congress. An Auditor could direct two of his subordinates 
to conduct, independently of each other, an examination of all claims 
which were presented to him without prior administrative examination. 
Under the direction of the Comptroller, the Auditors superintended the 
recovery of all debts finally certified by them to be due to the Government. 
Requisitions for advances of money were now transmitted to the Auditors 
before being acted upon by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Copies of the deposited public contracts and other required papers 
were to be certified by the Auditors having custody of these documents,®® 
and the books and proceedings of the Department of the Treasury, as 
provided in section 886 of the Revised Statutes, were to be certified by the 
Secretary or an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was required to submit an itemized 
statement to Congress annually, on the first day of the regular session, 
58 See W. E. Hotchkiss, op. cit., 18-21, 24-25; O. R. McGuire, “The Accounting Officers of the United 

States and Judicial Precedents,” 19 Itt. L. Rev. 523-32 (March, 1925); Albert Langeluttig, The 

Department of Justice of the United States (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), 159-61, 


163-64, 171-72; W. F. Willoughby, The Legal Status and Functions of the General Accounting 

Office of the National Government (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), 28, 153-54, 179-85. 

59 Sec. 10 of the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

‘ tat. L. 764, 809 (1895), amending this provision of the Dockery Act, eliminated the 

certification of the contracts and papers by the Auditors and placed the responsibility upon the 
Secretary or an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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indicating the receipts and expenditures of all public money during the 
preceding fiscal year. In addition, he was required to report to Congress 
each year, on the first Monday of January, the names of the public officers 
delinquent in rendering their accounts or in the payment of balances due 
from them for the preceding fiscal year. 

Opposition to the Dockery Act. Opposition in the House to the 
Dockery Act was led by Rep. Henry M. Baker (Rep., N. H.). The proposed 
changes, he argued, were too important to be treated so lightly and rapidly. 
“There is nothing to be gained by making an inroad into the established 
system of the Treasury Department.” ® Demanding that the House 
members of the Commission “explain why they propose to change the 
entire system of accounting which has prevailed from the foundation of 
the Government to the present moment,” * he accused the Commission of 
being “misled by the experts,”*? who felt bound to show that they were 
earning their salaries and whose reports on Treasury Department ac- 
counting were incorrect. 

In Rep. Baker’s opinion, the existing system had been “clear, clean 
and precise,” and “no more simple” system could be devised; whereas the 
new system was “an innovation ... not justified by the facts” and “purely 
a matter of fancy.” ** It constituted an expensive reorganization of clerical 
forces in the Treasury Department, and, instead of strengthening the 
safeguards around the Treasury, it reduced them. 

The new system, insisted Baker, would protect the claimant rather 
than the Government, since the former could always appeal, whereas the 
Government would not, because the Auditors would not appeal their own 
decisions. Furthermore, the act “proceeds upon the idea that any possible 
fraud must be with the clerk, and not with the Auditor.” As for the 
Auditor, he can assign the clerks he chooses to make the examinations, 
“and a good clerk whose official position and livelihood depend upon the 
good will of the Auditor would necessarily find in pursuance of the wish of 
the Auditor.” 

Replying to Baker’s objections, Dockery and Dingley informed the 
House that every fact in the experts’ report on the Treasury Department’s 
accounting could be verified. “We stand by every word of it,” stated 
Dockery on behalf of the Commission.** Far from being hasty about the 
proposed change, Dingley explained, the experts spent more than six 
months studying the existing procedures and the expected effects of the 
© 26 Conc. Rec. 2743 (1894). 
© Ibid., 2736. 
© Ibid., 4343. 

@ Ibid., 4339-41. 


* Ibid., 4354. 
% Tbid., 4343. 
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revisions. Tracing the history of the accounting system, Dingley pointed 
out that the existing system was not the one established by Hamilton but 
was the result of a series of developments over the years. 

Triplicate examination by the Comptroller, Dingley asserted, present- 
ing in support the written opinions of ex-Secretary of the Treasury Foster 
and the then Secretary Carlisle, was wasteful and delaying. The new 
procedure provided for an administrative examination that was final but 
that could be appealed by either the private claimant or the head of a 
department or agency. Furthermore, whereas under the old system the 
Secretary of the Treasury received no official notice of the settlement of 
accounts, under the new system the Secretary would sign the warrants, and 
no money could be paid out until he signed them. 

Concerning the approval of fraudulent claims in the past, Dockery 
and Dingley blamed the failure to prevent such frauds on the administrative 
branch and on an accounting system which did not give the Comptrollers 
the proper methods and procedures to discover the frauds. As for dis- 
allowances by the Auditors, Dingley said that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be empowered to promulgate regulations governing such 
cases, and he could easily provide for itemized data to be furnished by the 
Auditors revealing the specific deductions. 

After defeating a number of amendments by Rep. Baker, which would 
have destroyed the original provisions of the proposed Dockery Act, 
the House on May 24 passed the appropriations bill. On July 14 when the 
Senate took up the debate, opposition was led by Sen. John Sherman 
(Rep., Ohio), who echoed Rep. Baker’s arguments and presented the 
objections of an ex-Deputy First Comptroller and various former senior 
clerks of the Treasury Department.®* He contended, also, that the enact- 
ment of such drastic changes by means of a rider to an appropriations bill 
instead of by means of a separate act of legislation was “in violation of the 
rules of both the House and the Senate.” ® 

But all attempts to prevent or delay passage of the Dockery Act by 
proposing nullifying amendments failed, and on July 16 the Senate passed 
the appropriations bill, of which the Dockery Act provisions were part, 
with a series of amendments. The House did not concur in a number of 
them; and, consequently, a conference committee was appointed whose 
report was, however, agreed to by the Senate and House eight days later. 
On July 31, 1894, President Cleveland approved the appropriation bill, 
and the Dockery Act became law. 

Achievements of the Dockery Act. Within one year of its introduction 
on October 1, 1894, in letters to the Commission and in testimony before 





6 Sen. Misc. Doc. No. 145, 53d Cong., a Sess. (1894); 26 Conc. Rec. 7474-79, 7481-83 (1894); Sen. Misc. 
Doc. No. 167, 53d Cong. -» 2d Sess. (1894); and 26 Conc. Rec. 7479-81 (1894). 
* 26 Cono. Rec. 7470 (1894). 
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the House Committee on Appropriations, the Treasury Department officials 
and the Attorney General hailed the new accounting system as a great 
advance.** The primary object of the Act’s expedition of settlements of 
accounts and claims was to enable the Treasury Department to show, at 
the end of sixty days, how much of the money committed to the charge of 
the disbursing officers was satisfactorily accounted for and settled by the 
Government. It was a “fundamental proposition,” stated the Commission’s 
experts, “that the essential virtue of an audit consists in the act of the 
audit being as nearly contemporaneous with the receipt or expenditure 
as is practicable to be made.” ® In this the Act proved successful.’° 
The Commission’s experts estimated that in each case a saving of at least 
three days had been effected by the new system “without the sacrifice 
of accuracy or proper accountability.” ™ 

The Dockery Act removed many sources of delay,’? eliminated much 
diffusion and confusion of responsibility, simplified accounting methods and 
procedures, reduced the number of examinations of accounts, diminished 
the volume of papers to be filed, and strengthened Treasury Department 
auditing.”* In particular, it reduced the annual cost of running the Treasury 
Department alone by an estimated $239,430 —the salaries of 176 clerks 
whose positions were abolished.”* 

Although the Dockery Act continued the position of Register as 
patronage, the passing of warrants through his office, where they were 
merely recopied, was dispensed with as useless and time-consuming. His 
duties were unchanged, but additional responsibilities could be assigned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.”> Consolidation of the Auditors’ offices was 
considered by the Commission, but it was not felt at that time to be 
practicable. 


*®H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 19-27. See also Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 
of the Finances for the Year 1894, 53d Cong., Sess. Ixvi, 737, 839, 843-44, 884, 914, 953-54 (1894); 
Annual Report g the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Year 1895, 

fe 


54th Cong., Ist Sess. 584-89, 611-12, 621-22, 641, 667-68, 675, 705-06 (1896). 
®H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 15. 


® The Dockery Act “is the greatest single achievement of its kind, the greatest triumph of common 
sense as applied to public business, since the war, if not since the foundation of the Government.” 
The Nation, LX (March 28, 1895), 232. 

™H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 27. 


72 For example, one of the major features of unnecessary delay was the possibility that a person might 
present a claim in the Department of the Interior or the War Department; the Auditor of one 
Department might deny the claim. Then the same person would resubmit the claim in slightly 
altered form to the other Department. There the claim might be allowed because of the existing 
system’s lack of co-ordination. This possibility was ended by the Dockery Act. 

73 In all cases where the Secretary of the Treasury so directed, original papers were required to be sent 
to the Auditors. 

™ See Charles Waldo Haskins, Business Education and Accountancy (New York: Harper & Bros., 1904), 
10-12; Commission on Economy and i Economy and Efficiency in the Government Service, 

Doc. No. 670, 62d Cong., 2d Sess. 401-20 (1912); Charles Wallace Collins, The National 
Budget System (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917), 80-105; William George Jordan, Charles 
Waldo Haskins: An American Pioneer in Accountancy (New York: Prentice Hall, 1923), 38-39; 
Elijah Watts Sells, The Natural Business Year, and Thirteen Other Themes (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 

Co., 1924), vii-xi. 
% Benjamin Harrison, This Country of Ours (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897), 212-13; Lucius 


Wilmerding, Jr., The Spending Power: A History of the Efforts of Congress to Control Expenditures 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), 23840. 
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While the Dockery Act drastically changed the federal accounting 
system, it retained administrative accountability in the executive branch. 
The Commission never considered establishing a legislative audit.”* To a 
certain extent, the Comptroller was separated from the executive depart- 
ments, including the Auditors and Register in the Treasury Department, in 
order that he should act with a considerable degree of impartiality. At 
the same time, however, the President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
were vested with legal authority expressly to prevent the Comptroller from 
abusing his authority. Although the Dockery Act “remained in effect less 
than a third as long as the act of 1817, the accounting and auditing 
procedure which it introduced is followed substantially today.” 77 

Customs Collection and Accounting. The methods of collecting 
customs and rendering accounts were given special attention by the Com- 
mission’s experts.”® One of their basic recommendations was that the laws 
relating to the Naval Officers be amended so as to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to abolish the naval offices at all ports except that of New 
York.”® 

There were six ports at which there was a Naval Officer — Baltimore, 
Boston, New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia and San Francisco. Total 
duties collected at these ports in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1894, amounted to $132,500,572.10, over eighteen million dollars more 
than the duties collected at all ports at which there was no Naval Officer. 
The port of New York was the greatest in the country, with duties amount- 
ing to nearly 66 per cent of the total collected at ports with Naval Officers, 
and almost 35 per cent of the total duties collected at all ports in the 
United States. Collections at the port of Chicago, at which there was no 
Naval Officer, amounted to $6,137,864.62 — five times greater than the 
amount collected at New Orleans, twice as much as collected at Baltimore, 
more than the sum taken at San Francisco, and not much less than the 
collections at Philadelphia and Boston — and yet it functioned without a 


Naval Officer. 


76 Superseding the Dockery Act, the Budget and Accounting Act of June 10, 1921, 42 Stat. L. 24, set 
up a legislative audit and investigative agency, with the Comptroller removed from the executive 
branch and functioning as an arm of Congress. See O. R. McGuire, “‘Legislative or Executive 
Control over Accounting for Federal Funds,’ 20 Int. L. Rev. 455-74 (Jan. 1926); George C. S. 
Benson, Financial Control and Integration: A Study in Administration with Especial Reference 
to the Comptroller-General of the United States (New York: Harper & Bros., 1934), 15, 20-21; 
A. E. Buck, “Financial Control and Accountability,’”’ The President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, Report of the Committee with Studies of Administrative Management in the Federal 
Government (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937), 152-53; Harvey C. Mansfield, 
iba oan de Accounting Office,”” The President’s Committee on Administrative Management, 
ibi 7 

7D. T. Selko, The Federal Financial System, 421. See also Daniel T. Selko, The Administration of 
Federal Finances (‘‘Pamphlet Series,” No. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1937] ), 30-31; Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration (3d ed.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), 296, 299; U.S. Cong., House of Rep., 5th Intermediate 
Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, The General Accounting 
eo A Study of Its Functions and Operations. H. R. Rep. No. 1441, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. 

(1949). 

78 Collecting Customs and Rendering Accounts Thereof, H. R. Rep. No. 1975 (Sen. Rep, No. 1033), 53d 
Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 

7 See New York Times, March 3, 1895, p. 3, for a brief account of this proposal. 
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There was no good reason why the same auditing system could not 
be applied at Chicago and at the ports of New Orleans, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia and Boston. “The particular virtue of having a 
Naval Officer at the larger ports,” the experts stated, “is that there may be 
an immediate check upon the Collector’s cashier.” This could be ac- 
complished, however, by the Secretary of the Treasury “instructing the 
Collectors as to a uniform organization that would provide for the Col- 
lector’s auditor making a proper check in the customs office upon the 
cashier.” Elimination of the naval offices at the five ports would save 
the Government forty-eight clerks earning $86,105 a year.*®° 

Abolition of the naval office at the port of New York was not recom- 
mended because of the great volume of business at that port. The expense 
of moving the papers to Washington would have been so considerable and 
it would have required such a length of time after the Auditor had made 
his report that it might have entailed a loss by the Government. This situa- 
tion did not exist with regard to the ports other than New York, and con- 
sequently the experts could not see any reason why a naval office should 
exist at the other ports any more than that there should be one at such 
large customs ports as Chicago, St. Louis or Cincinnati. 

An old colonial usage, the title of Naval Officer was a misnomer, since 
the duties were confined to auditing. The experts therefore recommended 
that the title of the Naval Officer at New York be changed to Assistant 
Auditor for the Treasury Department, and that the laws defining the 
functions of the Naval Officer be modified to free him from the work 
relating to the entrance and clearance of vessels, the examination of entries 
for established duties, the keeping of warehouse records by packages, and 
the approval of disbursements before they were made. This modification 
was expected to simplify the transaction of business at the customhouse by 
merchants, and to result in an annual saving of thirty-four men whose 
combined salaries amounted to $55,160 a year. 

About 90 per cent of the monthly accounts received by the Auditor 
for the Treasury Department from the various customhouses were from 
ports at which there were Naval Officers. It was the Auditor’s duty, with 
regard to their accounts, to see that the proper rates of duty were charged 
according to the description of the goods, and to check the extensions of the 
abstracts prepared in the custom Collectors’ offices and certified by the 
Naval Officers. These abstracts, however, were not accompanied by the 
original papers upon which to base proper audits. The remaining 10 per 
cent of customs accounts were received from ports at which there were 
no Naval Officers. Certified copies of the merchants’ entries accompanied 
the Collectors’ accounts; and the customs duties on these were checked by 


® H. R. Rep. No. 1975, 5. 
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clerks in the Auditor’s Office. “But this,” asserted the experts, “does not 
determine that the Collector has collected the proper amount of duty, as 
the Auditor has none of the original papers with which to arrive at any 
independent conclusion.” ** 

Examination of the work in the office of the customs Collector at 
Chicago showed that the appraiser could note his returns on one of the 
consular invoices, and that the weigher and gauger could make duplicate 
returns. If these papers were forwarded with the accounts of the Collector, 
this would make it simple for the Auditor in Washington to liquidate all 
entries, thus determining that the Collector has collected the proper amount 
of duties. 

While the Naval Officers checked the manifests against the entries, 
liquidating the vessels’ accounts, no attempt was made by the Auditor of 
the Treasury Department to check Collectors in this respect, nor to see 
that the Collectors at ports without Naval Officers had collected and 
charged themselves with all the duties covering the cargoes of the entering 
vessels. To make this check complete, the experts recommended that the 
ships’ manifests be forwarded by the masters directly to the Auditor of the 
Treasury from all ports at which there were no Naval Officers. 

Similar defects in checking the Collectors existed with regard to 
consignments made by rail under consular seal. Consequently, the experts 
urged that the shipper send to the Auditor the quadruplicate copy of the 
bill of lading for the contents of the car, certified by the consul. Although 
this would add to the work of the Auditor, it would form the basis for 
determining the amount of duties at the various ports. 

Accordingly, the experts recommended that: (1) the Collectors 
at ports where there were no Naval Officers should forward to the Auditor 
of the Treasury Department the original papers pertaining to the entry, 
including one of the consular invoices with the appraiser’s returns noted 
on it, and the report of the weigher and gauger, if any; (2) a law should 
require masters of vessels arriving at ports where there were no Naval 
Officers to mail promptly a copy of their manifests to the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department, and, in filing their papers for the entrance of 
vessels, to certify that they have complied with this requirement; and 
(3) regulations should be made by the Secretary of the Treasury requiring 
the American consul sealing the car and certifying the bill of lading to 
furnish five certified copies instead of four and to send the additional copy 
of the manifest to the Auditor for the Treasury Department, and requiring 
also the inspector of the car at the port of first arrival in the United States 
to prepare four instead of three copies of his certificate of inspection of the 


81 [bid., 3. 
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car, and the Collector for that port to mail the additional copy of this 
certificate to the Auditor for the Treasury Department. 

This procedure would enable the Auditor to compare the consular 
invoices, the certificates of the Collectors at ports of first arrival, and 
the copies of the manifests containing the customhouse entries of the 
Collectors of the ports of destination. Statements of immediate transporta- 
tion would include details concerning the number of the entry which was 
made for the merchandise at the ports of destination, and indicate whether 
the goods were for consumption, warehouse, or general order. 

When the original papers were required to be forwarded to Wash- 
ington, and the accounts of all ports, except New York, to be audited by 
the Auditor for the Treasury Department, the latter’s office would have 
the means to check the refunds and drawbacks of all the ports other than 
New York. At this port, the local auditor could check completely on 
the payment of refunds and drawbacks. Any questionable details would be 
found out when the Auditor for the Treasury Department went carefully 
over the monthly statements he received. 

Concerning the methods of collecting customs and rendering accounts, 
it was recommended that a law be enacted requiring the master of a vessel 
arriving in the United States from a foreign port, immediately upon landing 
and before entering his vessel at the customhouse, to mail to the Auditor 
for the Treasury Department a true copy of the manifest of his vessel, 
and, on entering his vessel, to make affidavit that he mailed this copy 
and that it was true and correct. In addition, each master was required 
to mail the Auditor a true copy of the corrected manifest filed on any 
post entry of his vessel. Ports at which there were Naval Officers were 
exempted.*? 

Business Methods in the Department of the Interior. Public complaints 
against the work and methods of the Department of the Interior, especially 
the General Land Office, had been growing in volume and intensity. The 
Cockrell Committee’s investigation had been meager and superficial. More 
than 3,000 acts relating to the public lands had been passed by Congress; 
and, while many of them repealed previous legislation, it was generally 
conceded that the laws relating to public lands were still numerous, 
complicated, and difficult to enforce.** The proposals of the experts, in 
line with their general approach to such problems, was to repeal obsolete 
legislation, abolish useless reports, mechanize clerical procedures, and 
consolidate allied offices. 

82 28 Stat. L. 764, 808-09 (c. 177, sec. 9, 1895). The provision was incorporated in the Legislative, Executive, 


and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, H. R. 8767, 53d Cong., 
3d Sess. (1895). 
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On January 14, 1895, Rep. Dockery introduced a bill®* to repeal 
section 2452 of the Revised Statutes and to regulate the engrossing and 
recording of patents for public lands. The law had required printed annual 
reports to be made by the Board of Equitable Adjudication, consisting of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Attorney General, on the land entry cases upon which it acted. 
These reports could not possibly be used for any practical purposes; and any 
information that might be required by Congress could readily be obtained 
by application to the Department.®® 

Although the typewriter had been introduced into private industry 
for many years, most of the clerical recording in the executive branch of 
the Government was still performed with pen and ink. Preparation of land 
patents and selected land lists was therefore exceedingly slow. Thirty- 
six clerks in the General Land Office were solely occupied with making 
copies of the patent records and lists by hand. The use of typewriters and 
carbon paper would result in the saving of at least twenty clerks, and 
the possibility of errors in transcribing the records would be greatly re- 
moved. Accordingly, the experts recommended that the land patents and 
lists be prepared by typewriter, and that at least three copies of land 
patents be made, one for the applicant, one for the record, and one for 
office use. 

The bill was incorporated in the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896,8* and was 
passed and approved on March 2, 1895. Section 2452 of the Revised 
Statutes was repealed; and the engrossing and recording of patents for 
public lands was to be accomplished by means of typewriters or other 
machines, under regulations to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
and approved by the President.’” 

As a result of tracing the development of the sale of public lands from 
the Act of May 18, 1796, and the history of the General Land Office since 
its creation in 1812, the experts recommended the repeal of other impeding 
laws. Two of these were sections 448 and 449 of the Revised Statutes 
requiring the Principal Clerks of the General Land Office to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. Since these 
officers were practically chiefs of divisions and functioned entirely under 
the Commissioner, there was no reason why they should not be appointed 
in the same manner as the other division chiefs in the General Land 
Office. Furthermore, the functions of the Principal Clerk of Private Land 


%4H. R. 8490 (S. 2636), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 


85 Engrossing and Recording of Land Patents, H. R. Rep. No. 1652 (Sen. Rep. No. 808), 53d Cong., 
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Claims, in so far as they related to his acting as Recorder ad interim, 
could be transferred to the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. This measure was, likewise, incorporated in the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1896, which was passed and approved on March 2, 1895.88 

Recommending repeal of section 2 of the Act of May 14, 1880, the 
experts explained that the law had encouraged abuse for purposes of black- 
mail, causing hardship to innocent and poor settlers in having their claims 
held up by contestants, and subjecting them to the risk of having their 
patents refused on account of technicalities. Furthermore, since an act 
of 1891 repealed the pre-emption laws, under which many of the fraudulent 
entries had been made, there was less reason then for the contest act than 
at the time of its passage.*® 

The effect of the contest law was to increase the number of contested 
land cases appealed to the Secretary of the Interior from decisions of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office from 400 to about 2,000 a year, 
and to increase the number of law and general clerks employed in 
processing these cases from five in 1880 to twenty in 1895. This was in 
addition to the increase in the number of personnel in the Contest Division 
of the General Land Office. Repeal of the law, in the opinion of the 
Commission’s experts, would reduce the contest work by 75 per cent and 
produce an annual saving of nineteen clerks with total yearly salaries 
amounting to $32,200, and would, in addition, facilitate the public land 
business. Rep. John A. Pickler (Rep., S.D.), the Commission’s arch op- 
ponent, urged adoption of the measure in order to remove the “sharks 
around the land offices.” 

The bill®** embodying this recommendation was introduced by Rep. 
Dockery on January 14, 1895, and was incorporated in the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1896. The House approved it on February 12; but the Senate, taking 
note of the vigorous opposition to the measure by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, adopted an amendment proposed by Sen. Henry 
C. Hansbrough (Rep., N.D.) striking out this reform. Its removal was 
mutually agreed to by the Senate and House on March 2. Reintroduced 
in the 54th Congress by Rep. Dockery on January 13, 1896, the new bill 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and died there. 

A recommendation that legislation be enacted providing for the duties 
of the Receivers in the Land Office to be transferred to the Registers, and 
8828 Stat. L. 764, 807 (c. 177, sec. 3, 1895). 
8® Contested Land Cases, H. R. Rep. No. 1584 (Sen. Rep. No. 769), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. 6 (1895). 

% 27 Cone. Rec. 2050 (1895). 
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for the Receivers to be redesignated as Inspectors of Public Lands, was not 
acted upon. It was not possible, the experts explained, to estimate the 
vast saving in the conservation of the public lands and their timber that 
would result by establishing these 114 Inspectors in place of the Receivers, 
who were not a safeguard and performed no function that could not as 
well be done by the Registers. Since the volume of work in the land 
districts fluctuated, Inspectors could be temporarily transferred from one 
land district to another, according to the demands of the service, and 
discontinuance of a land office would automatically abolish the office 
of the Inspector for that district. As the Inspectors were expected to travel 
frequently, the experts recommended, in addition to a higher salary scale, 
subsistence of $3.00 a day and reimbursement of transportation costs while 
on travel assignments.®** 

Under section 459 of the Revised Statutes, the Recorder of the General 
Land Office was required to certify, engross, record and transmit all patents 
for public lands. However, the preparation and recording of patents relat- 
ing to railroad, swamp, school and mineral lands, and of private land claims 
were done in their special divisions, the Recorder only signing the patents. 
Consequently, the experts, seeking to provide uniform methods, to con- 
centrate the records, and to comply with statutory provisions, recom- 
mended that departmental regulation provide for the preparation and 
recording of all patents under the direction of the Recorder. Since the 
work of the General Land Office, however, was considerably in arrears, 
and since the new system of preparing patents would have to be introduced 
gradually, it was not felt expedient to reduce the staff before one year.® 

A recommendation was enacted into legislation consolidating the 
abstracts of the Receivers reporting original applications and the abstracts 
‘of the Receivers reporting the receipts paid in at the time the original 
entries were made. A single abstract signed by both Register and Receiver 
would save the useless work of making two that are practically identical 
and dispense with the work of checking one against the other. The two 
abstracts, voluminous and involving a great amount of labor, were prepared 
in the same offices and always corresponded with each other, and the check 
in the Land Office amounted to nothing.** As part of the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1896, passed and approved on March 2, 1895, the reform provided 
that “duplication of reports and returns of registers and receivers to the 
General Land Office shall be prevented by such regulations as the Com- 
% H. R. Rep. No. 1908, 4-6. 
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missioner of the General Land Office, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, may make.” % 

A number of recommendations, to be effected by departmental 
regulations, dealt with internal reorganization. The experts urged that the 
Pre-emption and Private Land Claims Divisions be consolidated as a 
Miscellaneous Land Claims Division, and that the Railroad and Swamp 
Lands Divisions be merged as the Land Grants Division. Finding that 
personnel of particular divisions were scattered throughout many floors 
in the same buildings, they recommended that “those employed in each 
division be located on the same floor in reasonably close proximity to each 
other.” % 

Reorganization. Recommendations by the Commission involving the 
transfer of agencies and functions from one department to another were 
few in number. The experts neither developed nor followed any principles 
of governmental reorganization, as the twentieth century investigating com- 
missions have done. 

The Commission urged that the Government’s public survey functions 
be separated according to land and water, and that the former be handled 
by the Department of the Interior, the latter by the Navy Department. 
Other than minor internal consolidations of several divisions in the 
General Land Office and the abolition of several offices in the Treasury 
Department, this was the extent of the reorganization recommended by the 
Joint Commission. 

With regard to public surveys, the experts, in order to eliminate 
the friction, confusion and duplication of public surveying, aimed at 
uniformity of system. The creation of two distinct survey bureaus was 
recommended, one for all land surveys and one for all water surveys. 

There were at the time, for land surveys, three separate establishments 
which had proved inadequate in keeping pace with the rapid settlement of 
vast areas in the West, and two separate organizations for hydrographic 
surveying and the issuance of charts. Of the latter two, one was at liberty 
to survey the waters and coasts of all the world but not those of the United 
States, and was under a department which furnished the men to make 
surveys for the other organization under a different department. 

The Commission proposed that all land surveys be conducted by a 
new bureau in the Department of the Interior to be called the United 
States Survey, and that to it should be transferred the geodetic and 
topographic sections of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


9628 Stat. L. 764, 807 (c. 177, sec. 3, 1895). 

7H. R. Rep. No. 1652, 8. 
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the functions and force of the United States Geological Survey, and the 
land survey sections of the General Land Office’s Drafting and Surveying 
Divisions. The Offices of Surveyor General and Contracting Deputy 
Director would be abolished. All water surveys would be conducted by a 
new bureau in the Navy Department to be called the Hydrographic Bureau, 
and to it would be transferred the hydrographic work of the United States- 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department. 

Although this reform was estimated to produce an annual saving 
of seventy-nine clerks whose salaries amounted to $74,643, and miscel- 
laneous administrative expenses of $45,000, the economy factor was, in the 
opinion of the experts, “of minor importance, in comparison with the 
immense advantages resulting from the concentration, simplification, and 
other improvements in the general system.” ®® Regrettably, the measure, 
incorporated in a bill introduced by Rep. Dockery on January 14, 1895, 
died in committee.’ 

Likewise, the recommendation to abolish the Office of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury was introduced in bill form in both the Fifty-third and 
Fifty-fourth Congresses by Rep. Dockery, and in each instance failed of 
passage.’°! Created by section 349 of the Revised Statutes, the Office of the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue consisted of the Solicitor, at an annual 
salary of $4,500, and one stenographer, paid $1,400 a year, who had been 
assigned to the Solicitor from the Office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Although the Solicitor of Internal Revenue was one of the 
law officers of the Government and was placed by statute under the super- 
vision of the Attorney General, his duties related entirely to, and were 
performed in, the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Actually, he had no 
independent, official function but was legal adviser to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. The decisions of the Commissioner, however, were 
final on all questions. 

Since the Solicitor of the Treasury was the legal adviser for the 
entire Treasury Department, there was no good reason why there should 
be a separate Solicitor for the Internal Revenue Bureau. The duties of the 
latter, as provided in section 3229 of the Revised Statutes, dealt with the 
compromise of cases arising under the internal revenue laws, and amounted 
merely to filing his opinions and reasons on a compromise in the Office of 
the Commissioner. This work could be performed by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury without any additional force; this simplification would result in 
% Ibid., 28. 
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a more coherent organization of the legal business of the Treasury Depart- 
ment by bringing under one head all of the law work of the Department.” 

At the time of the investigation, the Treasury Department’s Office 
of the Supervising Architect comprised two offices and ten divisions em- 
ploying 148 persons with annual salaries totalling $207,054.55. In the 
opinion of the experts, the organization of the Office had too many divi- 
sions, chiefs and messengers, obstructing the public business by making 
a great deal of useless work.?%* 

Recommending that the Office of the Supervising Architect be reor- 
ganized into a Bureau of Public Buildings and Grounds, the experts urged 
that it consist of two divisions—one, Plans and Estimates; the other, 
Construction and Repairs. The latter, in addition to its regular duties, 
would keep a record of the Government’s real estate. 

Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle, however, did not adopt this recom- 
mendation, for which legislation was not necessary.2°* Had it been put into 
effect, it would have saved twenty-six clerks whose yearly salaries totalled 
$29,870. 

Management Improvement. One of the first considerations of the 
Commission was to ensure the accuracy of text of the legislation governing 
executive administration. Since the laws had been engrossed and enrolled 
by hand with pen and ink, transcription errors had crept into them which 
were not detected until after the adjournment of Congress, too late to 
prevent or correct them. These mistakes frequently were very costly. In 
the Tariff Act of 1883, for example, instead of placing fruit plants on the 
free list, the transcribing clerk inadvertently inserted a comma between 
“fruit” and “plants,” resulting in all fruits being on the duty-free list. This 
error alone cost the Government approximately $2,500,000 each year.’®® 
To guard against this danger in the future, Sen. Cockrell and Rep. Richard- 
son proposed a concurrent resolution on October 26, 1893, providing for the 
replacement of pen and ink engrossment of bills and joint resolutions with 
printing.?* 

The Commission had conducted considerable correspondence with 
the officers of the British Parliament, which had adopted the printing 
of bills in 1849, and learned from their experience and also from that of 
a number of other countries and of several states here at home that 


%2 To Abolish Office rf semeeiner of Internal Revenue, H. R. Rep. No. 1909 (Sen. Rep. No. 1024), 53d 
ng., 3d Sess. 895). 
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printing could be done just as expeditiously as the writing.?°’ Experts at 
the Government Printing Office and the corps of clerks of Congress were 
consulted by the Commission’s experts, and all agreed that the reform was 
very necessary. The longest it would take to print bills and have them 
ready for signatures would be three or four hours. 

Rep. Dingley observed that in his own State of Maine, which had 
introduced the printing of bills in 1873, the cost of engrossing and enroll- 
ing bills had been cut by nearly 25 per cent. There was “not a civilized 
government in the world,” added Rep. Dockery, “except the United 
States, which employs the present system of enrolling by the pen.” Ob- 
jections, however, were raised by Reps. Champ Clark (Dem., Mo.) and 
Albert J. Hopkins (Rep., Ill.) that the proposed system could not produce 
engrossed bills quickly enough in the short time before the ending of the 
last session of a Congress. Replying, Rep. Richardson asserted that if the 
system would serve to obviate the passing of bills during the last few 
moments or hours of a Congress, it would be very desirable. The new 
method would be an experiment. Urgent needs of the closing moments 
of a Congress could be taken care of by the Government Printing Office 
by setting up a small printing press in a room of the Capitol and sending 
several printers there to do the printing. If the new system should fail, 
the old method could be restored without any delay. 

The House passed the resolution, and on November 1 the Senate 
debated the proposal. Since the reform would be instituted by con- 
current resolution, Sen. Cockrell pointed out that it could be suspended 
or amended at any time in a matter of minutes. Moreover, the reform 
would spur the House to get its bills through a little sooner than it was 
in the habit of doing. The Senate concurred in the resolution; and the new 
system was instituted at the beginning of the ensuing session of Congress 
on December 4, 1893, and has been in force ever since.1°* 

After the Commission had completed almost two years of work, it 
requested each department head in January, 1895, to conduct a survey 
in order to ascertain the extent of unfinished business in his jurisdiction, 
the locations of the lags, and the causes for their existence. The results 
of the survey’®® showed a decrease in the amount of delayed business 
reported by the Cockrell Committee in 1888; nevertheless, nearly all the 
executive agencies at Washington were, in varying degrees, from several 
days to several years, behind in their business. The only establishments 
up to date in their work, or practically so, were the State Department, 


1725 Conoa. Rec. 2859 (1893). 


108 A proposal to dispense — the new printing system was defeated in the Senate on February 28, 1895. 
27 Cone. Rec. 2904 (1895). 


19 See Condition of Business in the Departments of the Government at Washington, H. R. Rep. No. 1851 
(Sen. Rep. No. 952), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 
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Department of Labor, Fish Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Library of Congress, and Smithsonian Institution. 

Backlogs were prevalent especially in the Departments of the Treasury 
and Interior, and delays were considerable also in the Navy, Justice, Agri- 
culture, and War Departments and in the Civil Service Commission and 
Government Printing Office. In a general summary of delayed business, 
the Commission reported that sixty-three of the 468 divisions at Washing- 
ton admitted lags. The reasons they gave were almost invariably large 
increases in the amount of work and insufficient personnel. Other reasons 
offered were inadequate appropriations, rapid turnover in personnel, lack 
of space and equipment, increased volume of record-keeping, low pay for 
skilled employees, and the numerous movements of files. 

Management was greatly improved by the Commission by securing 
a law” providing for the examination of bonds of public officers at regular 
intervals and for determining whether the amounts were sufficient and the 
sureties solvent. With the exception of Army paymasters, whose bonds 
were required by existing statute to be renewed every four years or sooner 
by order of the President, provision had never been made for such control 
in the executive branch. In fact, many of the 106,503 bonds, amounting 
to $163,122,281, had been in force from ten to fifteen years, some even 
longer, without ever having been examined.'” 

In the opinion of the experts, determining and fixing the amount of a 
public bond constituted an administrative act, and consequently should 
rest with the Secretary of the Treasury and with the head of the depart- 
ment in which the public officer operated. Since the bond covered public 
funds within the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, the Secretary 
should seek the advice of the Auditor, who has the settlement of the 
official’s accounts, to assist him in arriving at a proper determination. 

The new law, embodying a number of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, required that the bonds of certain designated Government officials 
be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury for filing as he would direct. 
Included were the Treasurer of the United States, Collectors of internal 
revenue, surveyors, customs Collectors, Naval Officers, disbursing officers 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Senate, and the Clerk and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representatives.'?* It provided also for 


11028 Stat. L. 764, 807 (c. 177, sec. 5, 1895). Originally introduced by Rep. Dockery on January 28, 
. 8704 Co 3d Sess. (1895 


1895, as H. " Ng., » the bill was incorporated in the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, H. R. 8767, 
53d ng., 3d Sess. (1895), which was enacted into law on March 2, 1895. 

111 Bonds of ral of the United States, H. R. Rep. No. 1910 (Sen. Rep. No. 1022), 53d Cong., 3d 
ess. ( ° 

112 Until this time, the bonds of the Secretary of the Senate, and of the Clerk and Sergeant-at-Arms of 
the House had been filed with the Comptroller. With regard to the customs Collectors and 
Naval Officers, the Dockery Act required that their bonds be approved by and filed with the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. To ensure uniformity in the filing of public bonds, however, the 
new law amended the Dockery Act to provide that their bonds be sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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regular examination of officers’ bonds at least once every two years; for 
the renewal of the bonds every four years or cftener, if necessary; and for 
the continuance in force of all officers’ bonds until the appointment and 
qualification of the principals’ successors. While it was not possible to 
estimate what this reform after it became law saved the Government, it 
protected the Government to a very great degree against losses on bad 
debts in suits which averaged about $68,000 a year.?** 

A number of other recommendations concerning bonds were not 
adopted. These included the reduction of bonds “to a reasonable amount”; 
the insertion in all bonds of a clause allowing the surety to withdraw 
by giving six months’ notice in writing —the surety remaining liable for 
any default committed by the principal up to the date of actual termina- 
tion, which would be six months after the receipt of the notice; the 
dropping of the phrase “faithful performance of duty” from the bonds; and 
the depositing of Government bonds with the Secretary of the Treasury 
by all surety companies doing business with the Government for 1 per cent 
of all officers’ bonds in force with them, but not less than $100,000, these 
deposits to be available for making good the losses or damages to the 
Government covered by the bonds.?** 

Record-keeping. Government record-keeping increased enormously 
after the Civil War. Washington’s public buildings, including their base- 
ments, were jammed with records. Many of these edifices had been given 
over completely to the filing of papers accumulated by the executive 
branch since the founding of our nation. 

Instead of reducing the keeping of records, the executive agencies were 
continually requesting additional space and even new buildings for housing 
their expanding files. After spending a great deal of time examining the 
buildings and records, the experts concluded that neither the expansion of 
existing space nor new structures constituted the solution. The only 
practical answer was to weed out and destroy or sell the old useless records 
as waste, and henceforth to avoid unnecessary or duplicate reports. 

One of the Commission’s recommendations was a bill**® to repeal 
section 311 of the Revised Statutes relating to the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the United States. Introduced by Rep. Dockery on January 29, 1894, 
the bill would free the Treasurer from the duty to submit to the Senate 
and House on the third day of each session of Congress copies of all 
accounts rendered by him to, and settled with, the First Comptroller, and 
also copies of accounts on the state of the Treasury. 

These accounts actually were nothing more than a detailed list indicat- 
ing the number, name of payee, and amount of each warrant. They 
13H, R. Rep. No. 2000, 11. 


144H. R. Rep. No. 1910, 11. 
15H. R. 5529 (S. 1552), 53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1894). 
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were not statements of receipts and expenditures; such statements were 
presented to Congress in a different report by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
By discontinuing these useless reports required by law, “the salaries of two 
clerks — say $2,000 per annum — and the cost of stationery and printing” 
would be saved. The cost of printing the last report, which contained 826 
pages, was $6,450.11. From these huge volumes it was exceedingly difficult 
to obtain any particular information. Information desired by Congress 
about particular warrants was obtained directly from the Treasury De- 
partment.?"® 

The House passed the bill on February 3 without debate; and, no 
objections being raised, the Senate passed it on March 19. Ten days later, 
President Cleveland approved and signed it.?*7 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, the United States began 
to emerge as a world power. The military forces were increased, and the 
purchases of military supplies kept rising. Yet the statute’® governing 
the rendering of annual reports by the Secretary of War to Congress on 
military contracts for supplies or services and on expenditures of moneys 
appropriated for the contingent expenses of the military establishment 
was one enacted in 1809, at a time when the War Department disbursed 
its own funds and its own accountants did the auditing. 

In time the work of the War Department became so vast that there 
no longer was any value to these annual reports. In fact, Congress had not 
even once referred to the records since 1883, nor had they even been 
removed from their original packages. Abolition of this unconsulted report, 
the experts estimated, would save four clerks and costly stationery and 
printing.*?® 

Also condemned by the Commission was another type of useless report. 
The Army Appropriation Act of July 5, 1884, required the Quartermaster 
General and Commissary General of Subsistence to submit to Congress, 
through the Secretary of War’s office, reports on all purchases of military 
supplies, the prices paid, and the places of delivery. However, the War 
Department had never fully complied with the law, explaining that it did 
not have an adequate clerical force. In 1894, Quartermaster General 
Batchelder wrote the Dockery-Cockrell Commission that his office’s reports 
were incomplete because the necessary amount of work was too large for 
his small staff. Here, too, the books had never been opened or referred 
to by Congress. When specific information on military purchases was 
desired by Congress, it was obtained directly from the bureaus concerned. 


116 Accounts of the Treasurer, H. R. Rep. No. 349 (Sen. Rep. No. 200), 53d Cong., 2d Sess. 1 (1894). 
117 28 Stat. L. 47 (c. 48, 1894). 
118 Sec. 229, Revised Statutes. 


119 Section 229 of the Revised Statutes, H. R. Rep. No. 1839 (Sen. Rep. No. 932), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. 
3 (1895). 
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The experts estimated that abolition of this report would eliminate one 
clerk at $1,200 a year salary, and reduce considerably the cost of stationery 
and printing and a large amount of labor at the offices of 140 post quarter- 
masters. 

A bill embodying the above two recommendations was introduced by 
Rep. Dingley on February 15, 1895.12° It was incorporated in the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1896,12* which was passed and approved on March 2, 1895.12? 

One of the most useless, expensive reports, the experts ascertained, 
was an annual personnel report to Congress which, since 1842, the head 
of each department had been required to furnish. This report listed each 
employee by name, age, sex, and salary, and indicated whether or not 
he was usefully employed, whether any could be dismissed without 
detriment to the public service, and whether appointment of others in 
their stead would improve the performance of business. 

Compliance with section 194 of the Revised Statutes requiring this 
report took a great deal of clerical labor which otherwise could have been 
more profitably engaged, for Congress no longer appeared to attach suf- 
ficient importance to the reports to have ordered them printed.!** Further- 
more, the desired data were more readily available to Congress in the 
Biennial Register,?** which presented them in one volume every two years. 
The bill*?* introduced by Rep. Dockery on February 1, 1895, abolishing the 
report, was likewise included in the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ap- 
propriations Bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and was passed 
and approved on March 2, 1895.16 

During the course of their inquiry, the experts studied the methods 
used by the departments in preserving file copies of their correspondence. 
Finding great diversity in these methods, they recommended that a uniform 
system be adopted, providing for the replacement of handwritten file 
copies by typewritten copies. All letters sent out by the departments 
should be typewritten, and carbon copies retained for the files.*27 Although 
this recommendation, which did not require Congressional action to be put 
into effect, was not adopted by the department during the life of the 
Commission, it eventually became standard procedure. 

1 H. R. 8879 (S. 2762), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 
121 H. R. 8767, 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 


12228 Stat. L. 764-809 (c. 177, 1895). 

123 Repeal of Section 194, Revised Statutes of the United States, H. R. Rep. No. 1759 (Sen. Rep. No. 875), 
53d Cong., 3d Sess. 1 (1895). See also 27 Cone. Rec. 1682 (1895). 

124 This register was required by sec. 198 of the Revised Statutes. 

25H. R. 8754 (S. 2713), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 

126 28 Stat. L. 764, 808 (c. 177, sec. 8, 1895). 


127 Preserving Copies of Letters Written in the Departments, H. R. Rep. No. 1976 (Sen. Rep. No. 1034), 
53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 
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Property Management. The awarding of governmental contracts for 
equipment and supplies had long been a source of waste and an encourage- 
ment to corruption. No uniform system of purchasing had been formulated 
and put into operation. Likewise, the inspection of, and accounting for, 
public property had been haphazard and inefficient, with property responsi- 
bility hopelessly divided. As a result, the Government not only lost money, 
but could exert no adequate control over its property. 

Although a bidding system had been followed in the purchasing 
of equipment and supplies, each department invited bids separately. This 
lack of uniformity of purchasing action resulted in price variations of from 
5 to 15 per cent for similar items. Ice, for example, had been purchased 
in 1892 by the departments in Washington at prices varying from thirteen 
and a half to thirty cents a hundred pounds; and in the following year, 
no two of the departments made contracts for furnace coal at the same 
figure, the prices varying from $4.66 to $5.14 a ton.!*8 

On October 30, 1893, Rep. Dingley introduced a bill’*® embodying the 
experts’ recommendations for a better system of awarding contracts. 
Amending section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, the existing law relating 
to contracts entered into by the executive agencies at Washington for 
supplies, the proposed bill provided that all bids for annual supplies of 
stationery, fuel, ice and other items should be opened at the same time 
on a day designated each year by the Secretary of the Treasury or an official 
named by him. Public notification of the designated day would be made 
at least forty days before. After awards were recommended and before 
contracts would be awarded, schedules of all the bids would be prepared 
and submitted by each department, together with a statement of its 
proposed action, to a board of awards composed of the chief clerks of the 
Treasury, Interior, and Post Office Departments, or such other representa- 
tives as the heads of these departments might select. The board, headed 
by the representative of the Treasury Department, would examine and 
compare all these schedules and statements, and recommend acceptance 
or rejection of the bids. Rejection would necessitate invitations for new 
bids.1*° 

By adopting the new system, the Government would obtain the 
benefit of wholesale rates at the lowest prices. Only the lowest bids would 
be accepted; and if it were found that a lower bid was made for certain 
supplies for one department than for another, a new invitation for bids 
would have to go out. Savings under the new system, according to the 


128 Contracts for Fuel and One. ° am for the Departments, H. R. Rep. No. 152 (Sen. Rep. No. 61), 
53d Cong., Ist Sess. (1893). 

129 H. R. 4292, 53d Cong., Ist Sess. (1893). 

18 For critical analysis of this act and its application, see Keep Committee on rtment Methods, 
Purchase of ppeenens Supplies, Sen. Doc. No. 106, Sth Cong., 2d Sess. Ds Russell Forbes, 


Governmental Purchasing (New York: Har & Bros., 1929), be and Tesnded DB . White, Trends 
in Public Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book ), 158. 
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Commission’s estimates, would amount to more than $50,000 a year — 
10 per cent of the expenditures for supplies at Washington, which totalled 
over a half million dollars annually. 

In speaking for the bill in the House, Rep. Dingley explained that the 
Commission members had discussed the experts’ recommendations with 
officials of the departments.1*? The House passed the bill the same day 
it was introduced, and the following day it was laid before the Senate, 
presided over by Vice-President Adlai E. Stevenson. After the debate, 
the bill was passed, with an amendment proposed by Sen. Cockrell except- 
ing the Bureau of Engraving and the Government Printing Office because 
they had “so many different kinds of things to purchase that it might 
be injurious to them.” **? Included in the amendment was a provision 
which, aiming at giving greater responsibility to the Board of Awards, 
substituted the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior Depart- 
ments and the First Assistant Postmaster General for their chief clerks or 
other representatives. 

In taking up the amendment, Rep. Dingley pointed out that the 
Senate had erred in taking it for granted that there was only one Assistant 
Secretary in each of the two departments. To correct this mistake, Dingley 
offered an amendment providing that the Board of Awards should consist 
of “one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior De- 
partments and one of the Assistant Postmasters General.” The House 
agreed to the revision, and three days later the Senate concurred. On 
January 7, 1894, President Cleveland approved and signed the bill.*** 

The accounting for public property was, likewise, in an inefficient 
state. About one half of the officers of the Government sent their property 
returns to the Treasury Department for auditing, a procedure which was 
wholly unnecessary since the returns were simply and solely administrative 
acts. It was impossible for the Auditors to change the accounts, or to 
inspect the property; they were forced to accept the statements of the 
administrative officers.*** 

A bill, endorsed by the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, Navy, and 
Interior Departments, to discontinue the sending of property returns to 
the Treasury Department, was introduced by Rep. Dockery on January 29, 
1894.25 It reflected the thinking of the experts in distinguishing between 
money accounts and property returns. The former, relating to the ex- 
penditure of public money, were financial transactions and therefore were 


48125 Cone. Rec. 2960 (1893). 
18226 Cone. Rec. 975 (1894). 
183 28 Stat. L. 33-34 (c. 22, 1894). 


184 Making of Property Returns by Officers of the Government, H. R. Rep. No. 392 (Sen. Rep. No. 201), 
53d Cong., 2d Sess. (1894). See also 26 Conc. Rec. 2045 (1894). 
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within the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, whereas property 
returns related to physical operations and consequently were within the 
jurisdiction of the executive departments. 

Since control of, and decisions regarding the responsibility for, public 
property actually rested with the administrative offices, it was useless to 
burden the Treasury Department Auditors with the examination of these 
returns. It was more consistent with the principles of good administration, 
the experts stated, to hold the administrative officers responsible for the 
proper custody and disposition of the property, and not to divide the 
responsibility for public property; and on the other hand, the Auditors 
should be concerned with seeing that officials in charge of public moneys 
properly disposed of the sums charged to them. 

A study of a year’s returns submitted by Army officers in charge 
of public property to the Treasury Department for auditing showed that 
the Auditors’ examination did not result in a money charge against the 
officers other than what was found in the administrative office. To afford 
a proper check of the property returns would mean examining various 
pertinent records which were kept in the administrative offices. 

Not only did the property returns delay the settlement of disbursing 
agents’ accounts, but they contributed also to the delay in the conduct of 
business in the administrative offices. For example, in the Department 
of the Interior’s Office of Indian Affairs, the delay in the settlement of 
Indian agents’ accounts, which were about two years in arrears, was mainly 
due to the lag in the settlement of property returns. 

Instead of sending these property returns to the Treasury Depart- 
ment Auditors, the bill proposed that the administrative agencies send 
to this Department, in the case of loss of public property through the fault 
of a public officer, a certificate containing the state of the officer’s property 
return and the amount that should be charged against the officer by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury. The bill extended the certificate system 
over all the executive departments and agencies, even those which did not 
render property returns. The direct saving resulting from this reform was 
estimated by the Commission to be about $15,000 a year. In addition, the 
settlement of both the cash accounts and the property returns of officials 
of the Government would be greatly expedited, and the confusion in the 
laws and regulations governing the returns for property would cease. 

Passed by the House on February 8, the bill was referred to the Senate 
four days later. On March 19, it was passed by the Senate without objec- 
tion; and on March 29, 1894, President Cleveland approved and signed 
the act.1*¢ 


136 28 Stat. L. 47 (c. 49, 1894). 
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Another sore spot in property management was the inspection of 
purchases of coal and wood. Under existing law, private contractors 
paid Government inspectors twenty cents for each ton of coal and nine 
cents for each cord of wood they weighed and inspected for Government 
purchase.'** The experts recommended that Government employees 
should not be given any extra pay for duties which were not different from 
ordinary work assignments.?** 

When the payment of these fees was prohibited, the prices charged 
the Government would decrease, since the contractors included the fees 
in their selling prices. In addition, this reform would “have the effect 
of removing temptation to give large weights from those engaged in 
connection with this work of weighing.” **° 

A bill?*° embodying this change was introduced by Rep. Dockery 
on January 29, 1895. It was passed by the House on February 12 as part 
of the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriations Bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1896. As enacted into law on March 2, 1895, the 
reform made it illegal for any executive agency to purchase coal or wood 
for the Government unless it was weighed before delivery “by some 
competent person, to be appointed by the head of the Department or 
chief of the branch of the service for which the purchase is made from 
among persons authorized to be employed in such Department or branch 
of the service,” except that the inspector for the Navy Department “may 
be appointed outside of said Department,” and that he “shall give bond 
and be paid as heretofore provided by law.” ?* 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The Dockery-Cockrell Commission terminated at the close of the 
Fifty-third Congress, March 4, 1895. Its twenty-nine reports issued during 
the two years of its existence totalled 675 pages, and were separately 
presented to Congress as they were completed, accompanying proposed 
legislation or recommendations to be adopted by administrative regulation. 
The Commission estimated that its recommendations which were adopted 
cut out 251 clerks whose annual salaries aggregated $360,610 and, in addi- 
tion, effected a yearly saving of $246,981 in various administrative expenses 
— producing a total continuous annual reduction in Government expendi- 
tures of $607,591. If its other reforms had been carried out, another $449- 
928 would have been saved, of which $336,928 represented the pay of 252 
clerks, so that the grand total of savings would have been $1,057,519, 
187 Sec. 3711, Revised Stetutes. 

188 Purchase of Coal and Wood, H. R. Rev. No. 1736 (Sen. Rep. No. 865), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 
13927 Cone. Rec. 2048 (1895). 


40H. R. 8716 (S. 2691), 53d Cong., 3d Sess. (1895). 
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and, of employees dropped, 503. The largest savings and the most im- 
portant reforms were those of the Treasury Department, which dispensed 
with 176 clerks whose salaries were $239,000. 

Even “if there had been no diminution of expenditures,” stated the 
Commission, its reforms “would have fully justified its existence.” ?*? 
These included the elimination of duplicated, useless reports; the repeal of 
obsolete, impeding legislation; the standardization and uniformity of ac- 
counting and auditing methods and procedures; the consolidation of offices; 
the abolition of unnecessary positions; and the introduction of labor-saving 
devices and mechanical clerical procedures for correspondence, book- 
keeping, recording, and filing. 

Expenses of the Dockery-Cockrell Commission amounted to $41,- 
264.03, compared with $31,153.31 incurred by the Cockrell Committee. 
The experts — the Cockrell Committee did not employ any — were paid 
$35,613.52. 

Like the Cockrell Committee, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission was 
created by legislative action, and it accepted accountability to the legislature 
rather than to the executive. While the reforms of the former inquiry 
were few and generally superficial, those of the latter were numerous and 
fundamental; although dealing almost wholly with accounting methods 
and procedures, they constituted the most thoroughgoing effort to create 
overall efficient administration in the history of our Government up to that 
time. Investigation of administrative procedures and the methods of dis- 
tributing public moneys appropriated to the departments was not new. 
Federal administration had been periodically examined and reformed since 
1798. Although no general overhauling of the executive departments or 
package reorganization was recommended, the Commission’s comprehensive 
inquiry into department organization and business methods was a “mile- 
stone in the history of such efforts.” *** 

Neither inquiry touched the Executive Office of the President, or the 
Office of Indian Affairs which was sorely in need of investigation. And, 
like the Cockrell Committee, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission had not 
been authorized to carry its investigation into the field offices of the 
executive departments. 

The Cockrell Committee had expressed no theories or principles of 
organization and management. On the other hand, the Dockery-Cockrell 
Commission’s experts had reorganized many leading private industrial and 
commercial enterprises; and, although scientific management was then in its 
embryonic stage, they applied a number of new principles of private 
financial management to governmental operations. 


42H. R. Rep. No. 2000, 2. 
143 Herbert Emmerich, Essays on Federal Reorganization (Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1950), 2. 
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Consequently, the improvements recommended and instituted in 
financial administration were many, but proposed improvements in per- 
sonnel administration, budgeting, and the other housekeeping services were 
very few. While the positions of top financial executives were strengthened, 
making them more fully accountable for the financial action of the 
Government, the greater part of the administrative officialdom was ignored. 
Generally, however, an attempt was made to substitute single for divided 
responsibility, and to strengthen the line of command between agency 
chiefs and their subordinates. While the Commission enlisted employee 
suggestions for reform, it did not advocate such a practice as a permanent 
means of stimulating improvements in everyday operations. Unity of 
command and firm centralized leadership were stressed, but these principles 
were limited to accounting procedures; and, while they clearly differentiated, 
between the functions of accounting and auditing, they did not sharply 
distinguish between audit and control. 

Except for those dealing with the Treasury Department, the General 
Land Office and the public surveys, the changes recommended were 
generally procedural, principally concerned with methods of simplifying 
and expediting the public business. A serious attempt was made to improve 
the organizational framework of a number of departments by application 
of the then hardly developed principle of grouping functions according to 
major purpose. This concept, however, was too new to be applied con- 
sistently or on a Government-wide basis. In a number of instances, offices 
of the same agency whose work was closely related were brought together 
within the same buildings, and duties of similar nature were transferred 
to a single group of officers. While the Commission cut across several 
agencies in trying to unify all related services within one bureau, the 
recommendation was not adopted. 

In the conduct of its inquiry, the Commission employed correspond- 
ence, personal interviews, inspections — announced and unannounced — 
and conferences. Statements and reports were requested of the depart- 
ments. The experts corresponded with officials of governments abroad 
and with state officials at home with regard to their accounting systems. 
Texts of proposed bills of legislation and recommendations involving de- 
partmental action were submitted to the heads and experienced employees 
of affected agencies for their critical comments and suggestions. 

The Commission did not exercise its power to subpoena persons 
and papers, and it did not hold any formal hearings, either closed or 
public. Citations for contempt were not imposed. The experts, who 
devoted full time to the investigation, were professional accountants, and, 
together with members of the Commission, did not consider it a legal 
examination requiring the admission of information, statements, and 
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opinions in the form of evidence. Anyone who wished to be heard could 
visit the Commission’s special room or submit his views in writing. 

The Commission supported its experts wholeheartedly, unanimously 
concurring in all their recommendations. In Sen. Cockrell’s opinion, the 
Commission has “employed three as fine businessmen as can be found 
in the United States, who are experts in business.” *** In a testimonial 
on March 2, 1895, signed by Rep. Dockery, the Joint Commission thanked 
the experts for their “rare business capacity, and peculiar adaptation to 
analyzing old and formulating plans for new methods,” and attributed to 
them “the credit for the reorganization of the accounting system of the 
United States Government,” which was “in many respects the most 
extensive and important undertaking of the kind in the history of the 
country.” 245 

Large corporations had been increasingly availing themselves of the 
services of trained accountants, but in the Dockery-Cockrell Commission 
the Federal Government, for the first time, officially acknowledged the 
profession when it hired three of its pioneers and leading members to 
investigate the business of the executive departments and suggest improve- 
ments in their accounting systems. Joseph W. Reinhart, one of the experts, 
did no detail work in connection with the Dockery Commission, but served 
in a supervisory capacity until his resignation on August 18, 1894. Charles 
W. Haskins was the leading expert, and Elijah W. Sells was his close 
associate. Together they formed and went on to become one of America’s 
outstanding accounting firms, which participated in repeated ventures to 
reorganize the government including the recent Hoover Commission.** 

Legislatively, the Dockery-Cockrell Commission had to battle for its 
existence from the time it was proposed through its first year of operation. 
In the Senate, it was defeated in its attempt to propose bills directly without 
having them referred to appropriate standing committees. Administratively, 
there was considerable resistance and even opposition exerted against the 
Commission. The Postmaster General, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, the First Comptroller, and the Sixth Auditor spoke out 
vigorously against many of the recommended reforms. Washington news- 
papers continually carried letters from Government employees fearful for 
their positions as a result of the Commission’s drive for economy. An 
association of clerical employees was formed which hired as their attorney 
an ex-employee of the Treasury Department, whose major publicity theme 
was Rep. Baker’s argument that a system that was good enough for the 
Founding Fathers should be good enough for the Commission. 

14426 Cone. Rec. 236 (1893). 


145 A reproduction of the letter is contained in Jordan, op. cit., 52. 


146 Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants: A History of the Origin and Growth of the Firm, 
1895-1935 (New York: Haskins & Sells, 1935). 
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Despite opposition, the Commission’s work was outstanding in its 
thoroughness, objectivity, competency, and sincere desire to improve the 
outmoded accounting methods in the executive branch of the Government. 
By the time the Commission’s work drew to a close, the atmosphere had 
generally changed. The quiet and nonpartisan attitudes, the penetrating 
studies, the open and democratically conducted conferences, and the clear 
and convincing recommendations supported by masses of incontrovertible 
facts and figures had won over Congress, the President, the majority of 
administrators, the press, and a large section of Government employees. 

A number of the reforms recommended by the Commission were not 
acted upon, legislatively or administratively; and in certain instances where 
reforms depended on administrative adoption, bureau or department heads 
failed to follow through. For example, although the recommended new 
money order system was adopted, making an entire checking division 
superfluous, the thirty-six clerks “have gone on checking and drawing their 
salaries just the same.” *47 

The Dockery-Cockrell investigation strengthened the existing feeling 
held by Congress, the administration, and the public that Congress would 
from time to time step in and examine into and reorganize the executive 
branch.’** It was not expected or contemplated, however, that investiga- 
tions to follow would be initiated by the President asserting that administra- 
tion was accountable to the executive. 


47 The Nation, LX (March 28, 1895), 232. 


148 Rep. Joseph H. Walker (Rep. Mass.) suggested during the debate on the Dockery Act that a Con- 
gressional commission be appointed every five years to go over the Governmental accounting system 
for further simplification. 26 Cone. Rec. 4354 (1894). 
“This joint commission was a very serious, useful, economical contrivance,”’ stated the New 
York Times in a four-column article, March 12, 1895, p. 16. 
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‘Te CONSERVATION movement by most accounts is now half a 


century old. If one were to judge from the almost universal deference 

paid to conservation as an idea or by the number of organized groups 
and public agencies reiterating its importance, he might well decide that 
the movement remains strong and vital today. The judgment would not be 
entirely wrong. Books and articles on problems of conservation appear in 
numbers, governmental reports having to do with it are frequent, and 
meetings on its problems occur with regularity. 

Yet it is true that in the years which have passed since the century’s 
first decade the fires of the earlier movement have subsided and still burn 
only in scattered groups, many of which were never part of the original 
movement. The generation of leaders who first fanned those fires now 
is largely retired. Veneration is given to their names and to the cause 
they made the nation’s. In their day, conservation could be hailed with 
some justice as the most democratic movement the country had seen in 
years. For a time it was the most conspicuous cause on the American 
political scene. Today, however, the movement is small, divided and 
frequently uncertain. Measures are taken to protect this part of the natural 
heritage or that, but these are defensive and little more. Those against 
whom the defenses are made respond persuasively with the charge that 
the defenders themselves are but the representatives of particular interest 
groups and are hence no better than those whom they accuse. 

The conservation movement of the first decade was a phenomenon 
the like of which we shall not see again. Around the cause of conservation 
it was possible in that simple time to gather men of good will from 
nearly all stations, all skills and types of education. Perhaps most striking 
then was the number of natural scientists who lent their names and 
energies. They included geographers, geologists, botanists, biologists and 
others of even more retiring professions. 

The louder voices, however, belonged to men whose calling was 
political. It was from these that the movement of the early part of 
the century took both character and vitality. In ome sense the very 
movement was their invention. If we are to credit the leading player 
in the scene, here is how it happened: 

I was riding my old horse Jim in Rock Creek Park one day . . . I think it was in Feb- 


ruary, 1907 . . . when suddenly the idea that put the stone on the end of the club 
occurred to me. The idea was that all these natural resources which we had been dealing 
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with as though they were in watertight compartments actually constituted one united 
problem. That problem was the use of the earth for the permanent good of man. . 
The idea was so new that it did not even have a name. Of course, it had to have a 
name. Our little inside group discussed it a great deal. Finally Overton Price suggested 
that we should call it “conservation” and the President said “O.K.” So we called it 
the conservation movement.’ 

The rider was Gifford Pinchot, “The Forester,” and one of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s chief lieutenants. A man of character and a gifted politician, 
he left a mark upon our history that is still to be assessed. With a succes- 
sion of conferences, congresses, societies, articles and books, he made 
conservation the hallmark of his chief’s administration. This resulted in 
the reversal of a land policy older than the nation itself. In the end he 
even helped tip the electoral scales so that in 1912 an incumbent president 
was rejected at the polls. 

It was a tremendous individual performance. Yet the movement was 
more than the man, and the claims which have been made by and for 
Pinchot are larger than the merit. The movement in truth was older 
than the ride through Rock Creek Park or the introduction of scientific 
forestry into the United States. It comprehended more than the many 
groups which Pinchot and his coterie sponsored. A more accurate state- 
ment regarding the accomplishment of the Pinchot group would be that 
it made conservation a political movement in the period between 1900 
and 1910. In this time conservation was made to carry the burden of a 
particular set of political ideals and objectives. These were deeply imbued 
with the doctrines of Progressivism. Both the early successes and the later 
dilemmas of the movement derive from the overly simple dogmas of that 
time. To understand the difficulties of conservation today it is necessary 
to look back to two quite separate sources of the movement. 

The first of these sources was in the ways of thinking to which 
natural science was committed in the nineteenth century. These rested 
on the supposition of a natural order in which all things moved according 
to natural law, in which the most delicate and perfect balance was main- 
tained up to the point at which man entered with all his ignorance and 
presumption. From that point onward, there was a succession of “disturbed 
harmonies” in the natural order, with implications of destruction extending 
ultimately to man himself. There has been no better statement of this 
than that in a remarkable book published during the Civil War: 

Man has too long forgotten that the earth was given to him for usufruct alone, not for 
consumption, still less for profligate waste. Nature has provided against the absolute 
destruction of any of her elementary matter, the raw material of her works; the thunder- 


bolt and the tornado, the most convulsive throes of even the volcano and the earthquake 
being only phenomena of decomposition and recomposition. But she has left it within 


1 Gifford Pinchot, “How Conservation Began in the United States,” Agricultural History, XI (October, 
1937), 255-56. The story is also told in Pinchot’s autobiography, Breaking New Ground (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 1947), p. 322. 
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the power of man irreparably to derange the combinations of inorganic matter and of 
organic life, which through the night of aeons she had been proportioning and balancing, 
to prepare the earth for his habitation, when in the fulness of time, his Creator should 
call him forth to enter into its possession.” 

Mingled throughout with the careful ecological studies of soil, plant and 
animal life was the sense of awe before the works of God, before the 
orderly mysteries established by His benevolence. 

It would be difficult in tracing the religious roots of this view of the 
internal harmony of the natural order to say just which emanated from 
a purely deistic conception of things and which from deeper springs of 
mysticism. Deeper springs there were; it is not impossible that in the long 
run they will be seen to have been the more important in conservation’s 
history. If the words of one man were to be taken as representative of all 
of those who have felt the influence of these springs, they would be words 
of John Muir. Scientist and mystic in one, he spoke precisely and yet out 
of a Scottish Hebraism that sought respect for divinity in all the wild 
things of Creation. Let one passage stand for many in his writings. Here 
he was speaking of his favorite area, the Sierra Nevada: 

Benevolent, solemn, fateful, pervaded with divine light, every landscape glows like a 
countenance hallowed in eternal repose; and every one of its living creatures, clad in 
flesh and leaves, and every crystal of its rocks, whether on the surface shining in the 
sun or buried miles deep in what we call darkness, is throbbing and pulsing with the 
heartbeats of God.’ 

In a conception such as this, to preserve, protect and defend the heritage 
is an act and obligation of worship. If man himself in the process of 
worship is renewed, reborn, recreated, this is not the end but the miraculous 
by-product of the fulfillment. 

By comparison with this attitude of worship, the passion which came 
from the political leadership was arrogant and materialistic. There was 
first the assumption of invention which we have already noted.* More 
important, however, was the body of political doctrine imparted to the 
movement by the new leadership. The point which now stood first was 
that all the goods, all the benefits of Nature, were there for the use 
of man. The restraints were to be imposed upon recklessness and waste. 
As the principles of the movement were stated by Gifford Pinchot, they 
were three. “The first principle of conservation is development, the use of 
the natural resources now existing on this continent for the benefit of the 
2? George Perkins Marsh, Man and Nature (New York: Charles Scribner and Co., 1864), p. 35. In 

many ways this book remains the most impressive work on the problems of conservation. The 


debt which later writers owe it is frequently unacknowledged. The phrase “‘disturbed harmonies” 
recurs often in it. 


3 John Muir, Our National Parks (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901), p. 76. 


* The partisans of the school of Muir have not failed to note that the original impulse to conservation 
came well before the day of Pinchot and his followers. E.g., Muir’s biographer observes that 
“conservation as a Government policy stemmed from the Harrison administration and the work 
of John W. Noble.” Linnie Marsh Wolf, Son of the Wilderness, The Life of John Muir (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945), p. 314. 
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people who live here now.” * This was in part a reply to those critics who 
claimed to believe that the goal of conservationists was the mere “with- 
holding of resources for future generations,” a form of hoarding. Yet, 
granting the necessity of answering this criticism, it remained true that this 
first principle was one to which the part of the movement under Pinchot’s 
guidance was deeply committed. 

The second principle was that “conservation stands for the prevention 
of waste. ... The first duty of the human race is to control the earth 
it lives upon.” * Here indeed was the foundation of the crusade launched 
in 1907. This was the appeal with the most universal attraction and the 
one which reached back to those who had already spoken. There could 
be no opposition to this as a principle. 

The third principle, however, was the one from which the real force 
of the movement derived. As Pinchot stated it, “The natural resources 
must be developed and preserved for the benefit of the many, and not 
merely the profit of the few.” ? In this assertion, Pinchot claimed for the 
cause of conservation all the zeal and political fervor that had been left 
without leadership by the collapse of the Populist movement, and that had 
variously focused on the rapacity of the railroads, high finance and 
monopoly. The assertion of this third principle was a call sure to focus 
the resentments of “the common man” against the high-handedness of the 
powerful and wealthy few. Given the temper of the era, there was no 
other principle which could have infused an equal force into the cause 
of conservation. It was a principle that was being invoked in various ways 
against the exercise of monopoly in all areas. Although antimonopoly 
as a principle was not an unqualified policy of the official Progressive 
leadership either then or later, Pinchot did succeed — and this was his 
essential achievement —in directing the energies and the enthusiasm of 
the Progressive movement in its early stages to conservation. Ultimately 
the failure of the conservation movement ever to regain the strength it had 
in the century’s first decade derives from the impossibility to sustain 
or repeat Pinchot’s advocacy of the principle. Since the end of Progres- 
sivism the force of this appeal has gone instead to many causes other than 
those dealing with natural resources, to the labor movement and an array 
of efforts of social and economic reform. 

It was really remarkable to what a degree conservation became 
identified with Progressivism. As the Pinchot-led conferences went on, 
conservation grew and expanded. It came to include the conservation of 
man himself. The list of topics that were discussed at the Conservation 
Congresses is illuminating. Included with the familiar subjects of forests, 


5 Gifford Pinchot, The Fight for Conservation (New York: Doubleday Page and Company, 1910), p. 46. 
® Loc. cit. 
TLoc. cit. 
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soil and water were the following: the conservation of child life and of 
manhood, the public control of railroads, the regulation of speculation and 
gambling in foodstuffs, the establishment of parcel post, agricultural exten- 
sion, the coordination of governmental agencies, the development of river 
and lake navigation, improved sanitation in Cuba and the Philippines, 
better rural schools, a rural credit system and the treatment of river 
drainage systems as units. Conservation crept into discussions and studies 
of topics which today we would regard as quite distinct from the saving 
of natural resources. For example, when President Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed his landmark Commission on Country Life in 1908, Gifford 
Pinchot was one of the members. A chapter on forest conservation ap- 
peared in the Commission’s broad discussion of the human problems of 
farming. When the treatise of the time on conservation was written, 
inevitably it had a section entitled, “The Conservation of Man Himself.” *° 

To an important degree, then, the conservation movement of the first 
part of the century was Progressivism itself. Within a few years it was 
made to comprehend very nearly all of the specific aims of the Progressive 
cause. And just here lay the explanation for the remarkable success of 
conservation in that era. In one sense the conservation movement consisted 
of an alliance of specific groups with inherently divergent interests. In 
another sense it was the realization in political form of a delusively simple 
idea, that of equality. 


II 


The conservation movement of today bears the marks of its dual 
origins. The most conspicuous of these marks is the disagreement among 
the various groups which speak for conservation. On the one hand, it is 
apparent that some of the groups seek different goals. They appear at times 
to represent particular interests, some as selfish as the special interests which 
were so denounced in the Progressive era. On the other hand, there is a 
fundamental cleavage in the ideas which are asserted as the true meaning 
of conservation. In one sense this cleavage is that between progressivism 
and conservatism. In another sense it is that between humanism and 
something more mystical. 

The Progressive element in conservation, as we have seen, was that 
which gave the movement force and momentum. It seemed to have the 
® Resolutions on these topics were passed at the National Conservation Congresses of 1911 and 1912. See 


Proceedings, Third National Conservation Congress (Kansas City, Missouri, i’ pp. xxii ff; 
Proceedings, Fourth National Conservation Congress (Indianapolis, 1912), pp. 1 


® Report of Commission on Country Life (Chapel Hill: University of North + Ae li ~ol 1944). This 
was originally printed as Senate Document 705, 60th Congress, Second Session, 1909. It was also 
reprinted by the Spokane Chamber of Commerce in 1911. 

Charles Richard Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1910), pp. 364 ff. This book written by a president of the University of Wisconsin went 
through many printings and has served as a model for a! works. For example, Our Natural 
Resources and Their Conservation, A. E. Parkins and J. R. Whitaker, editors (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1939), specifically acknowledges the a to the Van Hise work. It includes a 
chapter by Ellsworth Huntington, “The Conservation of Man” (Chapter IX). 
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merits of simplicity and directness. If there was opposition, this could come 
only from selfishness. Nevertheless, as the years have passed, the Progres- 
sive element is the one which has declined in strength. The clarity of the 
vision seen and proclaimed by Gifford Pinchot has diminished to the point 
at which it is difficult to say whether conservation still carries any of the 
meaning which he gave it. 

The most frequent comment on the present conservation movement 
is that the many groups speaking in its name do not agree. In truth, the 
groups which take an interest in the broad field of natural resources are 
numerous. When the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission came 
to study its problem, one much more narrow than the large field of 
resources, more than two hundred organizations offered their views.1! This 
situation was probably characteristic of the widespread concern in different 
sectors of the population about resources problems. Some of the groups 
were local bodies which had immediate and obvious concern with the 
problems before the Commission; others were national organizations with 
less tangible interests in the matter. The disagreement was often direct and 
strong. Nevertheless, “conservation” was a goal accorded almost universal 
respect. In the face of this situation, what does “conservation” mean today? 
Where lies the unity among those who present it as their own goal? 

The answers are less easy to give now than in the time of Gifford 
Pinchot. In his day one simple formula seemed to solve all such problems, 
“the greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time.” 12 The 
policy was that of seeking “the common good.” In the face of this amended 
utilitarianism, any opposition was necessarily selfish and evil. And, indeed, 
there was abundant justification in the particular battles which Pinchot 
had to fight for believing that the cause of conservation was that of good 
against evil.1* It was the cause of the public interest against the special 
interests, the defense of the common heritage against predatory selfishness. 
Yet, looking back on the struggles of that day, it is worth observing that 
even the worst offenders of that time have had their latter-day defenders." 

The utilitarian formula was adequate for deriving an answer to the 
questions of the day of the first Roosevelt. If the question was posed, 
should the remaining virgin forests of the West be given to the lumbermen 
to be cut as fast as had been those of Wisconsin and Minnesota or should 
they be set aside for intelligent management in the interest of all the 
people?, the answer was clear. There was no ambiguity before such an 
11 President’s Water Resources Policy Commission, A Water Policy for the American People, Report 


of the Commission (Washington, 1950), I, 318-19. This was exclusive of governmental bodies. 

32 Gifford Pinchot, op. cit., p. 47. 

73 Numerous incidents might be cited. The most notorious, of course, was that involving Secretary of the 
nterior Ballinger and the Alaska coal lands. See A. T. Mason, Bureaucracy Convicts Itself (New 
York: Viking Press, 1941). Also Pinchot, Breaking New Ground, pp. 395-458. 

44 Here the most conspicuous example is Secretary Ickes’ defense of his predecessor, Ballinger, in the 
cantor ane Pinchot. See the article by Ickes, ‘“‘Not Guilty!,’’ Saturday Evening Post, CCXII 
(May 25, " 
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alternative. Whatever the inherent difficulties of Jeremy Bentham’s 
calculus, they were not apparent when the principle was applied to 
problems as elementary as these. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting that Pinchot and his followers felt 
the need of some amendment to the utilitarian principle. This lay in 
the element of time. “For the longest time,” “in the long run,” these 
phrases are still used in connection with the tradition of Progressive 
conservation. In some way this seemed to be implicit in the name which 
had been chosen for the movement. Beyond this, however, a vague feeling 
persisted that the simple “greatest good” formula was not entirely adequate 
for solving the problems before the nation. Natural resources must not 
be used up in any one generation, however widely their benefits might 
be distributed in that period. Yet this refinement of the principle brought 
its own difficulties. Was this a principle of hoarding that was being as- 
serted? Over how long a period must our stock of resources be spread? 
The matter was not pressing when the issue related to renewable resources, 
such as forests (which were the outstanding object of concern in the early 
part of the century). This aspect of the problem has become more im- 
portant, however. Recent years have brought an astronomical increase in 
our consumption of our materials. The Second World War and the 
ensuing prosperity have given the problem an urgency it has never had 
before. This was basically the problem set before the recent President’s 
Materials Policy Commission: “Has the United States of America the 
material means to sustain its civilization?” 1° Immediately the time element 
was most important. The answer given by the Commission was in effect 
a rejection of the more stringent injunctions to save which might seem to 
derive from the principles of conservation: 

The Nation faces a very real and growing conservation problem, but many of our diffi- 
culties in agreeing on what to do about it arise from a failure to recognize the economic 
dimensions of the problem. One popular fallacy is to regard our resource base as a fixed 
inventory which, when used up, will leave society with no means of survival. A related 
fallacy is that physical waste equals economic waste: the feeling that it is wasteful to 
use materials in ways that make them disappear. This attitude can lead to devoting a 
dollar’s worth of work “saving” a few cents’ worth of waste paper and old string. 

In the eyes of the Commission these fallacies make “a hairshirt conception 
of conservation,” whereas conservation must mean “something very dif- 
ferent from simply leaving oil in the ground or trees in the forest.” * It 


% This is the question with which Chapter I of the Commission’s report begins. President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, Report of the Commission (Washington, 1952), p. 1 

16 Resources for Freedom, p. 21. If such an answer could be given in the context of high level 
prosperity and open warfare, it is evident that during depression it had even more force. Compare 
the following statement: ‘“‘In approaching the subject of conservation, in the past, our entire 
thinking has been clouded by a tacit assumption that we were living under an economy of scarcity. 
The major objectives, therefore, have been to restrict, to limit, and even to withhold and hoard. 
At times and under certain circumstances, all these are desirable and even necessary, but as a 
concept, conservation designed merely to save can have no more than academic interest to a 
society which at times threatens to suffocate in over-abundance.”” “National Planning in Resource 
Use” in Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation, A. E. Parkins and J. R. Whitaker, eds. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1939), p. 592. 
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is apparent, then, that the relatively simple problem of conserving for the 
future is itself complex and offers no simple solution to the proper use of 
resources.?” 

What has followed from the other part of the utilitarian formula 
laid down by Pinchot? He stated the problem in perhaps as simple a form 
as possible: “For whose benefit shall they (our natural resources) be 
conserved — for the benefit of the many, or for the use and profit of the 
few?” 18 The question so stated carried its own answer. Yet, even as the 
principle has been echoed by writers on conservation, there has been a 
nagging and growing sense that its meaning is far from clear.° While 
the answer to the question posed by Pinchot might be clear, the actual 
problems of conservation as they have been put since his time have not 
been so easy to solve. One recent example will suffice. This involved a 
proposed synthetic shale-oil plant in the upper Colorado River Basin. To 
be competitive, it would have to be large. If it were large it would use up 
almost all of the water in the area for its operations. The actual question 
raised here was, which is worth more — more irrigated land or more and 
cheaper oil??° Nothing in the utilitarian formula, with or without the 
element of time, gives a clue to the proper answer. 


In some sense the difficulties here were appreciated by the leaders 
of the conservation movement from the very beginning. Accordingly, 
a supplementary principle was laid down. This was that of multiple use 
of resources. Primarily this applied to the forests, but to some extent it 
has characterized the whole of the Progressive element in conservation. 
This was the meaning which has repeatedly been assigned to “the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” Perhaps more than any other principle this 
is the one which has most clearly characterized the policy of the U.S. 
Forest Service. As it is usually stated, it has the aura of an infallible device 
for automatically calculating the proper assignment of uses and values 
of resources under the management of the Service. Here is a characteristic 
statement: 


The central thought in the management and use of the resources of the national forests 
is to so adjust one use to the other that the greatest net public benefit will result — to 
obtain the greatest total of crops, uses and services. Where necessary the attainable 


7 The time element is regarded as the central problem of conservation by S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup, 
Resources Conservation, Economics and Policies (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1952). This work is directed to the task of giving precise economic meaning to the 
term “‘conservation.”” Necessarily, it uses the term in a manner foreign to those within the 
movement. Although this approach rejects the utilitarian formulas, it shares the materialist and 
egalitarian bias of the Pinchot school. 

% Op. cit., p. 109. 


1% For example, E. G. Cheyney and T. Schantz-Hansen quote the National Resources Committee to the 
effect that our resources should be conserved and used “‘for the benefit of all of our people” and 
go on to state, “Just how our natural wealth is to be distributed to give the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people is a puzzling problem.” This Is Our Land, the Story of Conservation in 
the United States (St. Paul: Webb Book Publishing Co., 1940), p. 18. 


2 This question was raised by Oscar Chapman, Under-Secretary of the Interior, in the Hearings on 


—— Resources Policy of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 81st Cong., 
st Sess. 
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maximum of any one of these can be relinquished if the grand total of public values 
is thereby increased. Where one use must be exclusive, the highest use in the public 
interest is given the right of way. Where two or more uses can occupy a given area 
with some concession by each, a suitable compromise is effected. Thus, in the first case, 
where recreational use would incur risk of pollution of a city water supply, it is excluded 
from the watershed; where public use would create an unacceptable risk on an area of 
unusual fire hazard on which a new tree crop is being fostered, the public is excluded 
during the fire season; where a water-power development would destroy or seriously 
impair the recreational or aesthetic value of a lake, it is excluded if the latter values 
are held to be paramount in the public interest. In the second case, timber cutting is 
usually permitted on watersheds, but so regulated as to avoid impairment of the water- 
shed value. . . . Almost every national forest furnishes an example of a large variety of 
overlapping uses so harmonized as to avoid any measurable conflict. . . .” 

To analyze this statement would require an extended discussion. 
However, it may be briefly observed that there is, first, an underlying 
assumption of some single correct balance of uses which “is in the public 
interest”; second, there is a bias towards measurable benefits. Obviously, 
the most practical unit of measurement is the dollar. Third, there are 
repeated points in the making of decisions at which the exercise of discre- 
tion is essential to the reaching of any decision, no matter how rigidly the 
principle of multiple use is adhered to. To “give the right of way” to “the 
highest use in the public interest” may require little more than honesty and 
public spirit on the part of the administrator if the “highest use” is known. 
To say this, however, is to beg the real question. Actually there is nothing 
in the principle of multiple use which will make the highest use known. 
Any decision that will in fact be made will be in terms of the particular 
set of values held by the administrator or, perhaps, by the particular set of 
pressures that are brought to bear on him. It may have been true in 1933, 
when the statement was written, that there was little measurable conflict 
in the uses of the forests. However, in the near future conflict will 
inevitably increase and the decisions of administrators become less easy to 
make. The West, in which most of the forests are located, has a rapidly 
growing population, and the pressures on the use of public lands are 
increasing. It is altogether probable that the ease with which solutions 
to problems of conflicts of uses of public lands have been reached in the 
past is no more than a reflection of the relative abundance of these land 
resources in the past.?? 

A number of problems inevitably flow from the ambiguities in the 
Progressive stream of conservation. The first of these is planning. The 
first stage in the program of conservation was the deliberate withdrawal 
of resources from private exploitation. Although the implication of plan- 


21C. M. Granger of the U.S. Forest Service, in A National Plan for American Forestry, published as 
Sen. Doc. No. 12, 73rd Cong., Ist Sess., 1933. 


221It is worth observing that the sharpest controversies over the multiple use concept so far have arisen 
with regard to the assignment of costs in multiple purpose dams. Attempts have been made to 
establish a formula in the cost/benefit ratio to solve the administrative problem. This formula, 
however, cannot be regarded as a value-free device for answering such questions. The particular 
decisions here will in fact continue to be made as before, in terms of the value systems of the 
deciding administrators and the particular sets of pressures brought to bear. 
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ning was not apparent at the time at which the action was taken, the 
obligation to decide on the proper uses and rates of use followed necessarily 
from that action. Since the portion of resources withdrawn constituted 
only a part of the whole, the obligation to make rational decisions on these 
matters from the standpoint of. public policy could be deferred. However, 
as the time for greater use of the withdrawn resources has approached, 
all the problems inherent in planning have come to the fore. Specifically, 
the basic issue here is this: what criteria are there for deciding on either 
the rate of uses or the distribution of uses? How are these criteria to be 
derived? As we have seen, neither the utilitarian calculus nor the principle 
of multiple use is of great help in reaching answers. What is there to save 
an administrator in the field of natural resources from making his decisions 
purely in terms of his own personal values? Where are the limits upon his 
discretion? Appeal either to the utilitarian calculus or the principle of 
multiple use can only disguise the element of irresponsibility. This has 
probably been the basic dilemma of the Progressive stream in conservation: 
its program necessarily led to planning but created no definite criteria for 
making the decisions involved in planning.”* 

The second problem involved is that of interest representation. Here 
again there is a dilemma. On the one hand, the “greatest good” formula 
and the multiple use principle imply an extensive distribution of the 
benefits of natural resources among different groups. On the other hand, 
these principles have in practice been taken to imply the existence of some 
discoverable correct balance or mixture of uses and users. While it might 
be held that the “greatest good” formula is but a device for securing 
compromise and adjustment among the various contending interest groups, 
this does not in fact seem to have been the position of any of the conserva- 
tion leaders. A plan for the adequate representation of the many groups 
interested might be derived from the utilitarian calculus. Conservation 
would thereby come to have a procedural meaning of some merit. Never- 
theless, this implication has never been fully developed within the 
conservation movement. 

The part of the utilitarian formula which has the greater definiteness 
is the phrase “the greatest number.” From this, however, there has 
developed an additional complexity. Inevitably, this fundamentally egali- 
tarian principle has involved the conservation movement in the cross- 
currents of localism and nationalism. The issue caused one of the sharpest 


23 Ciriacy-Wantrup emphasizes planning in conservation, op. cit., pp. 347ff. While there is here some 
suggestion of criteria for solving the time problem of resources use, it is apparent from his 
suggestion of the use of “administrative valuation’ for extra market values (op. cit., pp. 238-40) 
that the administrator's problem is necessarily thrown back on the administrator’s own personal 
value system. It is noteworthy that much of the controversy over conservation has revolved around 
the issue of public ownership of resources. See for example, issues of Natural Resources Notes, 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington. 
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controversies in the early days of the movement.** In recent years this 
has become more and more the crux of arguments over conservation. 
Despite some uncertainty on the principle involved,?® many who are in the 
conservation movement today feel that their cause is better served by the 
federal government than by those of the states. This has been apparent 
in recent controversies involving off-shore oil, the release of virgin timber 
from the Olympic National Park and the regulation of grazing lands. 
Necessarily, state ownership or regulation would favor the oil industry, the 
lumbermen and the stockmen respectively. The point of view opposing 
the conservation forces has probably never been more clearly put than by 
Congressman Barrett of Wyoming in arguing against continuation of the 
Jackson Hole National Monument: “I do not know why 2900 people 
in New York should have more to say than one man in Wyoming.” 7* 

Here, it would seem, is the explanation for the general disappearance 
of the Progressive stream in the conservation movement. It cannot be said 
in any sense that the movement which had such astonishing vigor during 
the years preceding the First World War is still alive today. Its doctrines 
remain in the official policies of the Forest Service and other agencies 
dealing with natural resources; there are scattered small groups which 
still work for its objectives. Nevertheless, there is neither any regular 
congress of conservation, nor any widespread agreement on the meaning 
of the word. Various reasons have been assigned for this change,?’ but the 
most important is that Gifford Pinchot’s revelation of a basic unity among 
the problems of natural resources was either mistaken or unclear. His 
doctrine was inadequate to hold together all the many groups having an 
interest in natural resources. Although it was sufficient to bring together 
people who were concerned with such relatively simple problems as 
stopping the rapid destruction of the forests, it could not yield solutions to 
the more complex questions of conflict in use which came thereafter. 


The decline of Progressive conservation was due ultimately to a failure 
of ideas. 


24 At the Second National Conservation Congress a group of western state governors spoke out vigorously 
against the tendencies of the conservation movement to “lock up” resources and to restrict the 
economic development of their states. Their argument was a strong assertion of states rights and 
of the superior efficiency of state management. See Proceedings of the Second National Conserva- 
tion Congress (Washington, 1911), speeches by the Governors of Montana, Washington and 
Wyoming especially, pp. 52-75. Senator Albert J. Beveridge gave the strongest reply to the localist 
view. His speech began: ‘“‘Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The United States IS, 


a) the American people are a Nation (applause) — not forty-six Nations.” Ibid., pp. 


% For a discussion of this principle see my article, “Big Government Bogy,”’ The Nation, CLXXVII 
(November 14, 1953), 386-87. 

26Mr. Barrett was challenging the right of the members of the New York Zoological Society to be 
represented on the question of the Monument. Hearings on a Bill to Abolish the Jackson Hole 
National Monument, House Committee on Public Lands, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., 1948, p. 62. 

27 Stephen Raushenbush has given a list of five reasons, some of which are the complicating problems 
mentioned here. Although all are relevant, it seems that the inherent confusions in Progressive 
doctrine are more important. See Stephen Raushenbush, “Conservation in 1952,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLXXXI (May, 1952), 1-3. 
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The conservation movement as it exists today consists almost wholly 
of groups that lie outside of the Progressive tradition. Their interests and 
their objectives differ profoundly from those which motivated Pinchot and 
his followers. Perhaps the best characterization of the movement today 
in contrast to the movement of the early part of the century is that it 
is politically an alliance of particular interest groups that have little in 
common among their objectives. There is a core of ideas, it is true, but 
this is less important than the necessity for common action to achieve 
the varied individual goals. 

It is not easy to define the group of organizations which may be taken 
as properly belonging to the contemporary conservation movement. In 
fact, the difficulty of formulating a coherent list of conservation organiza- 
tions is one of the major problems of the movement.”* Many groups speak 
in the name of conservation, but which of them are compatible, which 
are to be included in the common federation? For example, can a conserva- 
tion federation include both the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States? Should organizations with 
such diverse interests within themselves properly be regarded as conserva- 
tion organizations??® 

The most definite description of the present conservation movement 
that can be given is the list of organizations that belong to the Natural 
Resources Council of America. This is a service organization formed in 
1946, whose objective is “to advance the attainment of sound management 
of natural resources in the public interest.” Hopes have been held for it 
that it would become a means of gaining cooperation among the various 
member organizations. However, the difficulties have been so great that as 
yet the Council is no more than an agency for providing information on 
congressional and governmental activities related to natural resources to 
its members. In 1952 an attempt was made to formulate a general policy 
on which all its members could agree. The policy, which can be stated only 
in very general terms, cannot be regarded as the basis for any meaningful 
program.*° In the meantime, the Council adheres to its original principle 
that it “shall not undertake to control the policies or actions of member 
organizations.” At the present time there are just under forty clubs and 
societies in the Council. The list is diverse. It includes outdoor clubs, 
professional societies, sportsmen’s organizations and others less easy to cate- 


%8 This point was made to the writer by Richard M. Leonard, President of the Sierra Club, one of the 
most determined and effective conservation organizations in existence. 


The CIO has been very active in supporting conservation causes. Its spokesman in these matters, 


Anthony Wayne Smith, is highly respected in conservation circles. The Chamber of Commerce 
also has repeatedly taken positions supporting conservation causes. One of its leaders here is 
Horace M. Albright, a pioneer administrator of the National Park Service. 


% Natural Resources Council of America, A Conservation Policy for the United States (Washington: 
October 12, 1952). 
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gorize: The Mountaineers, the American Society of Mammalogists, the 
National Association of Biology Teachers, the Sport Fishing Institute, 
the Friends of the Land, and The Wilderness Society, to take but a few 
names. Most of the groups are small. A few, however, boast large mem- 
bership and resources. The National Wildlife Federation has access to 
approximately $900,000 from its sale of stamps and other materials relating 
to wildlife. The Izaak Walton League has a large membership (approxi- 
mately 60,000) but is afflicted with a large annual turnover. 

The Natural Resources Council is in itself of little importance except 
insofar as its existence indicates that a number of groups with diverse 
interests have found some purpose in common. If the different groups 
are examined they will be found to have certain fairly definite individual 
interests. The largest group is that concerned with hunting and fishing.** 
After these there are groups interested in bird preservation, wildflowers, 
soil conservation, national parks, and wilderness preservation, and the 
various scientific societies. The reasons for the difficulty of formulating 
a common program are fairly clear. 

Nevertheless, this group of organizations does have a nucleus of ideas 
that is more tangible than that which once bound the Progressive conserva- 
tion movement together. Each society mentioned above asserts some 
superior value. This follows from the fact that most of the groups here 
have particular fields of interest — fish, game, soil, wilderness and so on. 
The unity among them rests on the fact that the values asserted are not 
incompatible. To a lesser degree it also rests on the fact that the particular 
values cherished by these groups are noncommercial. In this latter sense 
the groups are united by their opposition to the common foe of exploitation 
for economic benefit. Here that foe is in some instances the drive for 
developments which are measurable in commercial or financial terms. 
The best examples of this are to be seen in the opposition of most of the 
Natural Resources Council groups to projects such as the Echo Park Dam 
in the Dinosaur National Monument or the Panther Mountain Dam in the 
Adirondacks. A similar issue has been the persistent conflict over the 
boundaries of the Olympic National Park and the right to use timber 
contained within its present boundaries.*? 

Looking beyond the particular values asserted and the need of their 
various sponsors for common action, however, what outlook is shared by 





"Tabulations of hunters and _ fish hrough the country range up to 17,000,000. Obviously, 
however, to regard all these as belonging to the conservation movement would be an error. 

332 The dispute over the Echo Park Dam is one of the most bitter disputes related to conservation in 
many years. The argument for the dam is perhaps best presented in recent files of the Salt Lake 
Tribune; the case against it in the Sierra Club Bulletin, Vol. 39, February, 1954. The dispute 
over Panther Mountain Dam is discussed at some length in the New York Times, November 1, 
1953. The controversy over the boundaries of the Olympic National Park may be sampled in the 


yo ¢ the House Committee on Public Lands at Lake Crescent, Washington, 80th Cong., 
st Sess., a 
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these conservationists?** In very broad terms it can be said that the 
advocates of the various causes just listed do have a common point of 
view. Its components may be stated somewhat as follows: First, certain 
uses of resources are intrinsically more important than others and should 
be favored — no matter how few the people who choose to make such uses. 
Thus, there is a value in wilderness as such for the sake of which, 
considering the few wilderness areas left in the nation, they should receive 
protection against uses which would necessarily destroy them.** 

The other component is more general and more difficult to phrase. 
It is the sense of obligation which man has toward his natural environment. 
This is essentially the point made by George Perkins Marsh in the 
nineteenth century. In part this derives from a concern for preserving the 
biotic balance from which man has emerged. Here, perhaps, the best 
example is the attitude of some of the stronger proponents of soil conserva- 
tion. Thus, during the recent controversy over reorganization of the Soil 
Conservation Service, it was apparent that much of the opposition to 
retrenchment came from a profound and almost religious belief that there 
is some right way of treating the land, the fundamental resource on which 
all life depends.** Many of those engaged in soil conservation have a 
genuinely dedicated attitude toward their work. At the same time, it is 
interesting to note, many of them are politically very conservative. 

In larger terms it may be said that this attitude toward conservation 
places man in an almost secondary position in relation to the natural 
environment. The most eloquent general statement of this is to be found 
in the writings of the late Aldo Leopold. His argument may be summarized 
cursorily as follows: Man is “only a member of a biotic team” and exists 
as part of a larger community between land and man. The land in turn 
is “one organism.” Accordingly there is an obligation resting on man to 
respect the land (by which is meant “all of the things on, over, or in the 
earth”) and to conserve it. Conservation thus means “a state of harmony 
between men and land.” “The last word in ignorance is the man who 
says of an animal or plant: ‘What good is it?’ If the land mechanism 
as a whole is good, then every part is good, whether we understand it or 


33 It is an interesting fact that the term “‘conservationists,” is applied almost exclusively today to members 
of the groups considered in this section. 


% Ar times, it is true, attempts are made to justify wilderness preservation in terms of an appeal to 
large numbers of people. Thus, the Izaak Walton League considers such areas as a “part of our 
natural heritage that should not be sacrificed to the greed of the few.”” See Kenneth A. Reid, 
Executive Director, “Program of the Izaak Walton League,’ American Planning and Civic Annual, 
1946-1947. A more forthright statement is that of the Wilderness Society, which begins: ‘The 
wilderness (the environment of solitude) is a natural mental resource having the same basic relation 
to man’s ultimate thought and culture as coal, timber, and other physical resources, have to his 
—e Memorandum for the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton, »> se & 


%5 Here the text may be taken from Hugh Hammond Bennett: “Stated in simplest terms, conservation 
of the soil is a matter of using land as it should be used.”” Soil Conservation (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939), p. 313. The heat generated in the controversy over the SCS reorganization 
may be sensed in recent numbers of the Tuesday Letters issued by the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, League City, Texas. 
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not.” Recognition of this obligation to the land and the things of the 
land constitutes a “land ethic” which must be observed lest man perish 
materially and spiritually.** 

It is apparent, then, that the differences between the two streams 
of the conservation movement are profound. The one tends to emphasize 
an accommodation of uses, each of which may be presumed to stand on 
more or less even footing, except as one or another use appeals to greater 
or smaller numbers of people. Given the character of American society, 
this amounts to an emphasis on material values. The other elevates certain 
values to a preferred position, no matter how few the people to whom 
these appeal. It elevates nonmaterial above material values as a matter 
of principle. The one is inherently liberal; the other has highly conservative 
implications. 

These differences have been expressed in various ways in the years 
since the birth of the conservation movement. At times they amount 
merely to an indifference of one side to the concerns of the other.*? At 
other times they result in direct opposition and antagonism. The present 
controversy over the Echo Park Dam is an almost classic example. Both 
sides to this dispute consider themselves to be arguing for the cause of 
conservation.**® Sometimes, indeed, it has been possible for these very 
different groups to cooperate on particular issues.*® It remains true, how- 
ever, that the two types of conservation follow generally divergent paths. 

If today we see a conservation movement that is both different in 
content and weaker than that which was for a time the most conspicuous 
political movement alive, the reasons are comprehensible. The conserva- 
tion movement of that earlier day was essentially the policy of Progressivism 
in the field of natural resources. The underlying idea of that policy was 
equality. It was perhaps inevitable that the alliance of interest groups that 
supported Progressivism in this area could not continue to cohere for long. 
It was certain that the ideal of equality could not remain indefinitely in 
harness to the narrower conception of conservation. Without a more 
cohesive set of ideas than the vision of “the use of the earth for the 
% These quotations have been taken from Aldo Leopold, A Sand County Almanac (New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1949), pp. 202-07, and Round River, From the Journals of Aldo Leopold, edited 
by Luna B. Leopold (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 145-46. 


7 An excellent example: “We hold little anxiety that the strictly utilitarian controls on forests, oil, 
mines and fisheries will be seriously relaxed under our present concept of government. These 
relate to our basic material security; every phase of our national life depends directly or indirectly 
upon these administrative controls. But the national parks represent those intangible values which 
cannot be turned directly to profit or material advantage.”’ Ansel Adams, “The Meaning of the 
National Parks,”’ The Living Wilderness (Autumn, 1950), p. 4. 


38 Probably the prototype of this conflict was the battle over building the Hetch Hetchy Dam in a 
Yosemite-like canyon of the Sierra Nevada. The dam was fought bitterly by John Muir and his 
followers. Pinchot supported the dam. The result was an intense personal dislike between the 
two. See Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 311-14. 


%° Such cooperation may be seen in the various groups appearing to oppose a transfer of land from the 
Forest Service to the Bureau of Land Management as desired by livestock interests. See, for 


cuemnote, hearings of the House Committee on Public Lands at Ely, Nevada, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., 
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permanent good of man,” this movement was bound to dissolve. On the 
other hand, the almost religious ideas that were stated by George Perkins 
Marsh, John Muir and Aldo Leopold have continued to carry great force 
with a continuing group of believers. The result has been the return of 
the conservation movement to this smaller and perhaps more dedicated 
group. The ideas of Progressivism are not dead; they continue in the 
policies of different agencies dealing with natural resources. Despite their 
ambiguities, these ideas are not without validity. Neither are those of 
the older tradition that is prominent today. The political result, how- 
ever, is confusion and uncertainty as to the meaning of conservation. 
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In Defense of Plato. By Ronatp B. Levinson. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 674. $10.00.) 


No true lover of philosophy or politics can ever tire of reading Plato 
or—the next best thing— about him. In many respects, the Platonic 
dialogues are still the fons et origo of western philosophical speculation, 
and each generation is therefore bound to formulate its own interpretation 
of Plato. The last two decades have seen more critical writings about 
Plato than perhaps the preceding two centuries. The debunking school 
of historiography of the twenties produced Warner Fite’s The Platonic 
Legend (1934); Fabian socialism was reflected in R. H. S. Crossman’s 
Plato Today (1937); the Marxist approach was used in A. D. Winspear’s 
The Genesis of Plato’s Thought (1950); finally, Karl Popper subjected 
Plato to a merciless critique in The Open Society (1950), written from 
the viewpoint of positive, rational empiricism. Kelsen’s articles on Platonic 
love and justice, published in European and American journals in the 
thirties and forties, unfortunately have never been published in book 
form; any publisher who will do so will earn the gratitude of all students 
of Plato, because Kelsen’s studies of Plato are, in the judgment of this 
reviewer, the most incisive pieces in the Plato literature of the last thirty 
or forty years. In response to all those attacks on the main positions of 
Plato and Platonism, it was inevitable that a systematic defense of Plato 
should be undertaken. Professor Levinson has performed this service ex- 
cellently. First, he gives an exhaustive and fair summary of the views 
of the main recent critics of Plato; and then he takes up each major charge 
touching on Plato as a literary artist, his intellectual and moral stature, his 
outlook on sex and marriage, his personal life, his ethics and morals, and, 
finally, his ideal of social control. The chapter on this last theme is, 
to the student of politics, perhaps the key chapter; placed at the end of the 
book, it aims to summarize the author’s position. While he is willing 
to concede certain points to some of Plato’s recent critics, Levinson’s general 
approach is, on the whole, rather orthodox. Levinson denies that the 
Republic is the plan of a city, but considers it “a dramatically disguised 
essay on the True, the Good and the Beautiful.” Plato’s main impact is 
seen in his awakening the “metaphysical faith that, in some fashion which 
reason is pledged to make as fully intelligible as it can, existence and value 
are indissolubly one, and that, the more we can discover of the articulation 
of the real, the more of ideality and value will stand revealed.” While the 
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book offers relatively little that is mew or original, every student of the 
subject will find it useful as a fair and comprehensive guide through the 
literature on Plato published in the last generation or so. 


Princeton University. a 


Julius Bahnsen. Eine Untersuchung zur Vorgeschichte der modernen 
Existenz. By HEmNnz-JoacHim HEyporn. (Gottingen — Frankfurt a.M.: 
Verlag “Offentliches Leben” G.m.b.H. 1952. Pp. 287. D.M. 12.50.) 
This volume is the first serious attempt to rescue from oblivion the 

contribution of an obscure Pomeranian high school teacher to the in- 
tellectual history of the nineteenth century. Since Bahnsen’s philosophy 
offers penetrating insights into the genesis and nature of the contemporary 
intellectual crisis, this rediscovery has a decided interest for the social and 
political scientist. A Hegelian of the Left, Bahnsen goes beyond Stirner 
and Feuerbach in carrying the implications of that system of thought to 
its most rigorous logical conclusion. His central theme is the extreme 
loneliness in which modern man finds himself, his existence as a “self- 
conscious nothing.” 

The origins of Bahnsen’s pessimistic conclusions can no doubt be found 
in the fundamental changes in basic human values which characterized the 
period in which he lived. Gone was the complacent certainty of the 
heavenly city of the eighteenth century with its confident faith in a stable 
rationality whose instrument was man. Gone was the spiritual order which 
had sustained man for generations, and with it the secure niche which he 
had occupied. Notwithstanding the transformation of humanity into a vast 
collectivity, the individual had become the loneliest of beings, submerged 
and stripped of his identity. Gone, too, were the optimistic premises con- 
cerning human nature which, resting on a faulty existential basis, had 
caused a progressive destruction of the state. Its dissolution eventually 
provoked an extreme reaction which turned laissez faire into sheer force 
subordinated to no higher purpose. Extreme liberalism was clearly pointing 
to totalitarianism. 

It was this period which provided the setting of Bahnsen’s philosophy. 
His clear recognition of the dangers lurking in the thought of his time is 
a remarkable feat which would do honor to present-day analysts. Unlike 
most of his contemporaries, he did not lapse into the error of mistaking 
material for moral progress. The nihilistic implications of materialism are 
stated with courage and perspicacity. Nor did he share the confidence 
of his time in the ultimate success of the liberal state. Under the impact 
of materialism the social organism was bound to deteriorate into a 
mechanistic state structure in which brutal force took the place of social 
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cohesion. Consequently, the liberal state must lead to totalitarianism unless 
it rested on a firm social foundation. Totalitarianism grows out of the 
virtual insolvableness of the problem of relationship between the state and 
the masses. The anarchic inclinations of the latter cannot tolerate anything 
but an amorphous society in which passion is substituted for social feeling. 
The resort of the state to naked force, therefore, becomes a necessity, and 
the convictions of independent minds have to yield to plebian bigotry. 
The service state is displaced by the imperialistic and militaristic state, 
which no longer serves its citizens but destroys them. The result, in 
Bahnsen’s view, is a despotism unprecedented in scope in the history of the 
world. 

In contrast to the Marxian wing of the left-Hegelians, Bahnsen, despite 
his avowed sympathy for the poor, took a skeptical view of socialism. 
Conceding the desirability of overthrowing the hollow imperialist state, 
he feared the inevitable conversion of the socialist state into an organism 
resembling that which it set out to destroy. Because of their materialistic 
premises, socialism and capitalism must both fail in restoring true human 
values. In fact, the division of labor and the mechanization of production 
would culminate in the socialist state and thereby produce a high degree of 
demoralization. The proletariat would be reduced to a modern class 
of serfs. 

Dr. Heydorn’s book is an attempt to restore a forgotten thinker to his 
rightful place in the history of philosophy, and it brings to light the often 
neglected logical alternatives of leftist Hegelianism. Moreover, the study 
of Bahnsen’s prophetic insights illumines the fundamental problems of 
modern existence and lays bare the roots of the crisis in contemporary 
civilization, thereby pointing a way to moral restoration. 


Louisiana State University. Peter J. FLiEss. 


Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man. By FrepericK WILHELMSEN. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 1953. Pp. 108. $2.75.) 


The Path to Rome. By Hirame Bettoc. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1954. Pp. 375. $3.75.) 


“They will never love where they ought to love who do not hate where 
they ought to hate,” Edmund Burke says in the fourth letter of the 
Regicide Peace. Hilaire Belloc (who, according to Mr. Wilhelmsen, was 
one of the last men truly integrated in this time of alienation from the past 
and from true community) knew how to love and how to hate. We 
become the thing we hate, if we hate without understanding; but Belloc 
hated with discernment, and so is lovable as only a good, discerning hater 
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is lovable. He hated all the shams and deceptions of his age, and “scourged 
the naked follies of the time.” Possessed of the higher imagination, he 
detested the complacent pedant, and in a passage in that delightful book 
of travel and reflection, The Path to Rome, he struck home: 
Would you like to know why universities suffer from this curse of nervous disease? 
Why the greatest personages stammer or have St. Vitus’ dance, or jabber at the lips, 
or hop in their walk, or have their heads screwed round, or tremble in their fingers, 
or go through life with great goggles like a motor car? Eh? I will tell you. It is the 
punishment of their intellectual pride, than which no sin is more offensive to the angels. 
Now Belloc never was afflicted with intellectual pride, any more than 
Don Quixote, whom he much resembled in character; in this, as in other 
things, he did not come to incarnate the thing he hated; and therefore 
one does not resent even his worst inconsistencies, like his simultaneous 
affection for English monarchy and French republicanism, or his adulation 
of the Jacobins in despite of his yearning after the mind of the Middle 
Ages. One even indulges him in his notion that the presidency of the 
United States is the finest modern example of true monarchy, “symbolizing 
a people and its traditions, exercising personal authority, responsible before 
the law, a public sacrifice to the land” (Mr. Wilhelmsen’s words). With 
Belloc, as with Don Quixote, one can pardon a great deal of eccentricity 
for the sake of the transcendent vision which inspired his life and work. 


In Mr. Wilhelmsen, Belloc has a critic of worthy penetration and 


style. The following passage may suggest the elevation of Mr. Wilhelmsen’s 
own mind: 


Man’s past has never been better known than it is today. Yet this knowledge is 
almost exclusively academic. It is encased in the great libraries of the civilized world, 
and it exists divisively in the minds of countless scholars. But it is no longer known 
as a whole that translates itself into the life of the community. In ceasing to be a 
tradition, the great story of the West has died; for the only existence the past can 
possibly have in a culture is traditional. A tradition is measured in a society by that 
society’s consciousness of its own symbols, which render the tradition present to men. 
Contemporary industrial society has burgeoned within what was once Christendom, but 
having lost the old Faith, it has lost the old symbols, which now hang on precariously 
as myths and forms emptied of content. Industrial man has no tradition of his own 
to incarnate in song and stone, in the gestures of daily living. He has nothing to recall. 
As a result contemporary man is ruled largely by wayward myths that appeal to his 
subconscious drives. . . . 


Against this degradation of the modern imagination, Belloc contended 
furiously, hating things that every lover of traditional human nature ought 
to hate. I do not think he is going to be forgotten; certainly the American 
publication of his Path to Rome, half a century after it first appeared in 
England, suggests that much of his work has taken on increased significance. 
The countries through which he walks on his way southward from the 
Moselle to Latium, the people with whom he talks, have a curiously 
antique flavor; he might almost have been walking and writing in the 
seventeenth century, instead of the last years of the nineteenth century; 
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the automobile, mass-communication, and mass-production had not yet 
done their work in Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy. The folk 
he admired along the way, like Belloc himself, were not alienated men; 
a subtle continuity linked them with their ancestors and with one another. 

These people were not lost in the Lonely Crowd; and if we are to find 
our way out of mass loneliness, the anonymity of collectivism, we will 
need such truly human persons as Belloc. Mr. Wilhelmsen describes 
Hilaire Belloc as poet, or the dreamer of dreams; as sailor, or adventurer; 
as grizzlebeard, or the guardian of tradition. (These symbols are drawn 
from Belloc’s book The Four Men.) Poet and Sailor and Grizzlebeard are 
rare birds in the twentieth century; but if we deny them, then we will 
be saddled with the Barbarian; and that will be no pleasant servitude. 
Belloc himself knew the Barbarian for the nihilist of modern times that 
he is: 


We sit by and watch the Barbarian, we tolerate him; in the long stretches of peace 
we are not afraid. 

We are tickled by his irreverence, his comic inversion of our old certitudes and 
our fixed creeds refreshes us; we laugh. But as we laugh, we are watched by large and 
awful faces from beyond: and on those faces there is no smile. 


Mecosta, Michigan. RusseEti Kirk. 


The Hedgehog and the Fox: An Essay on Tolstoy’s View of History. By 


IsAIAH BERLIN. (New York: Simon & Schuster. 1953. Pp. 86. $2.50.) 


“The fox knows many things, but the hedgehog knows one big thing.” 
This fragment from a Greek poem provides the theme for a brilliant little 
essay by Isaiah Berlin. At one level he has given us the most perceptive 
account in English of the complicated and tortured mind of Tolstoy, and 
at another level he has traced out some intellectual patterns which apply 
to thinkers other than Tolstoy. For the “fox” and the “hedgehog” symbolize 
two types of mind which have recurred throughout the intellectual history 
of the West. The foxes have included those writers who have been deeply 
impressed by the flux, variety and uniqueness of human phenomena. 
Consequently, they have tended to remain skeptical of the possibility of 
capturing the movement of events within one overarching principle or of 
comprehending the meaning of all phenomena under one master principle. 
The hedgehogs, on the other hand, have been driven by a compulsion to 
fashion a unifying relating principle which would draw together the 
varieties of experience and discipline them under a single vision. 

While Mr. Berlin is concerned primarily with literary themes, his 
distinction is also illuminating when applied to political philosophy, a 
subject in which he is equally well versed. Plato, Hegel and Marx, for 
example, belong essentially among the hedgehogs, while Machiavelli, 
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Locke and Jefferson, to choose diverse examples, displayed a foxlike 
sensitivity to multiplicity. The peculiarity of Tolstoy was that he “was 
by nature a fox, but believed in being a hedgehog.” Fascinated as he was 
by the problem of historical truth, he sought desperately to discover an 
explanatory principle which would supply order and meaning to the seem- 
ingly chaotic flow of historical events. Yet he despaired of ever finding it. 
History, despite the pretensions of Hegel and others, remained an un- 
scientific study. 

This disillusionment, Mr. Berlin shows, was central to War and Peace; 
Tolstoy’s historical digressions, which have irritated countless readers, were 
really not digressions at all. The great illusion which he sought to prick 
was the illusion that “individuals can, by the use of their resources, under- 
stand and control the course of events.” Free will, Tolstoy held, was merely 
a philosophical fiction designed to obscure an iron determinism. This 
belief, however, led Tolstoy into a dilemma from which he instinctively 
recoiled. Believing as he did that “the attributes of personal life alone were 
real,” and being, at the same time, convinced that an analysis of these 
attributes was inadequate for explaining history, he could not remain a fox, 
content with the world’s “blooming, buzzing confusion” which James found 
so congenial. Almost in despair, Tolstoy took refuge in “a single, embracing 
vision” or standard, such as that represented by the simplicity and modesty 
of Kutuzov in War and Peace, or by the unspoiled naturalness of the 
peasants, or, still later, in a simple and unsophisticated Christian ethic. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the richness and 
suggestiveness of this book. In particular, the parallels which the author 
draws between Tolstoy and de Maistre arouse the hope that in the future 
Mr. Berlin will give us the full-length portrait of the latter. At any event, 
the Hedgehog and the Fox is to be recommended not only for its acute 
discussion of Tolstoy’s ideas, but for the fascinating opportunity it affords 
the reader for following one subtle intelligence as it explores another. 


University of California (Berkeley). SHELDON S. WoLIN. 


The Diplomats: 1919-1939. Edited by Gorpon A. Craic and Fexix Git- 


BERT. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 700. 
$9.00.) 


In evaluating the contribution of traditional diplomacy to the conduct 
of foreign policy today, Americans should find this empirical study of the 
role played by diplomats of the interwar period both timely and valuable. 
Despite efforts to apply democratic principles to foreign policy, the con- 
centration of power in totalitarian dictatorships, and the setting up of 
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political organizations designed to operate over the heads of existing govern- 
ments, all states continued to employ diplomats. 

Organized primarily as diplomatic history, The Diplomats is divided 
into two “books”: “The Twenties” and “The Thirties,” each subdivided 
by country and arranged according to the significance of each country’s 
role. Yet this is not an attempt at a complete history of international rela- 
tions. Locarno receives slight attention; the Rhineland coup is viewed 
mainly from the vantage point of the permanent secretary-general of the 
Quai d’Orsay; and the Munich Conference is treated from many different 
angles, no one of them definitive. 

The special value of The Diplomats stems from its focus upon several 
particular foreign offices, foreign ministers, and ambassadors utilized by 
democracies and dictatorships, old governments and new. The reader is 
treated to a variety of biographical studies which give vitality to the 
history of these years and which illustrate especially well the frustrations 
besetting most of these diplomatic actors. Carl Schorske’s study of “Two 
German Ambassadors: Dirksen and Schulenberg” stands out as a brilliant 
piece. Notable also are the articles on Arthur Henderson by Henry 
Winkler, Alexis Léger by Elizabeth Cameron, and Robert Coulondre by 
Franklin Ford and Professor Schorske. 

For some figures, documentation is as yet sparse. The reader is tempted 
to make correlations and integrations eschewed by the editors. Useful com- 
parisons might be made between the relatively strong French Foreign Office 
of the twenties, the comparatively weak British Foregn Office of the same 
period, and the enfeebled French Foreign Office of the thirties. One also 
might like to weigh the roles of Ambassadors Francois-Poncet and 
Coulondre in the whole context of French foreign policy. For here are, 
respectively, a Rightist and a moderate Leftist at work. The traditional 
diplomat seemed forced to try to create conditions at home suitable for 
such policies as a strong Franco-Soviet alliance. Coulondre’s efforts in 
1936 to persuade Stalin to stop interfering in French domestic politics by 
severing connections between the Soviet state and the French Communists 
show a new dimension to foreign policy in the twentieth century. As 
Theodore Von Laue aptly puts it in his sound analysis of the problems of 
Soviet foreign policy, “to ask the USSR to refrain from making use of its 
revolutionary tools was as futile as to ask the British Empire to scrap its 
fleet.” A professional like Léger was relatively insensitive to ideological 
considerations. Confronted by the Comintern and by the Auslandsorganisa- 
tion of the Nazi party, traditional diplomacy found the scope of its activity 
seriously narrowed. While diplomats dealt with the legal government, the 
arms of the totalitarian states reached into the heart of domestic politics 
of other states. 
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Perhaps the greatest weakness of this historical survey is its limited 
scope. For this is not the era of traditional diplomacy but an era of 
diplomacy in decline, c’plomacy in an era of nascent world political or- 
ganizations, be they a universal subversive movement or a faltering inter- 
national organization. The latter receives some slight treatment in the 
studies of Swedish and Czech diplomacy. The problems of the former are 
admirably posed in the article by Von Laue, but the subsequent piece 
on Litvinov shows the biographical-diplomatic approach at its weakest, 
neglecting analysis of Comintern tactics. 

The editors have disclaimed any ambition to be “the Fays and 
Schmidts” of World War II. Can this period be treated from the point of 
view of traditional diplomatic history? Perhaps, like diplomats, diplomatic 
historians are out of step, their field having been immeasurably complicated 
by the growing interrelation of domestic politics and foreign policy. 


— LuTHER A. ALLEN. 
University of Massachusetts. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1949-1950. By Peter Catvocoressi. (Lon- 


don: Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1953. Pp. x, 590, maps. $12.00.) 


Documents on International Affairs, 1949-1950. Edited by MARGARET 
CarRLYLE. (London: Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 796. $12.50.) 


The first of these volumes continues the postwar series of surveys 
prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
but it is the last to cover a two-year period. Although a biennial, it is more 
limited in scope than its predecessor for 1947-1948, partly because the 
latter had much more ground to cover in initiating the series, but also 
because the author has decided to cover the various world areas hence- 
forward “as occasion offers and events demand.” Since, then, two super- 
powers dominate world affairs in this period, the narrative in the present 
volume is arranged around only four themes: I. The Rivals; II. The 
European Areng; III. The Asian Arena; IV. International Co-operation. 

The chief events of this period are the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949 and the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. Inevitably, 
then, these are years of a decline in the number of direct contacts between 
the antagonists, years of rearmament rather than disarmament, of more 
rather than less shooting. If it is possible to say that our hindsight suggests 
that a third world war was not brought noticeably closer by these develop- 
ments, it suggests also that they leave little to point to as being likely to 
forestall it. The treatment of international co-operation for this period 
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requires only forty-seven pages, and a third of these few are devoted to a 
discussion of the former Italian colonies! 

The accompanying volume of documents follows the same plan of 
organization, so that its materials are conveniently available for reference. 
The range of this collection of some four hundred documents continues to 
be extensive. Among those of significance or peculiar interest are: the 
German Occupation Statute, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act, the Stockholm Peace Appeal, Marshal Rokossov- 
sky’s Order of the Day, and the advisory opinion of the International Court 
on the power of the General Assembly to admit new members. 

Both volumes, treating events so recent, sometimes must describe 
much more than they can explain; but with these conditions allowed for, 
they continue to be of the highest usefulness to students of political science 
and international affairs. 


ae R ELL G. HitcHNer. 
University of Washington. Do G, Hirrcrnva, 


The Century of Total War. By RayMonp Aron. (New York: Doubleday 
and Co. 1954. Pp. 379. $5.00.) 


Raymond Aron is a man of many talents. He is the most widely read 
political columnist of France — James Reston, Walter Lippmann, and the 
Alsop Brothers all rolled into one — and, at the same time, a distinguished 
scholar at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration and other institutions of 
higher learning. Above all, he is one of the few political scientists in 
France, who transcend the traditional limitations of the French specialist 
in droit public. His range of experience is exceptionally wide; he spent 
several years in England, and is also familiar with the United States and 
Germany. Moreover, he has been active, from time to time, in French 
politics, always maintaining independence of mind and judgment. In his 
latest analysis of the world scene, The Century of Total War, the author 
examines, historically and analytically, the forces which have shaped the 
policies of the major powers since World War I. Aron pays particular 
attention to the new factor of the Soviet Union and the Communist world 
conspiracy. Chapters 3, 6, 7, 12, and most of the Conclusion deal with 
various aspects of the ideological and military character of world commu- 
nism, and contain many brilliant insights, well worth pondering. While 
Aron addresses his book largely to an audience in western Europe, the 
American reader will find much in it of universal validity. Isolating the 
principal factors which have made total war more likely as the result 
of new techniques of propaganda and warfare, the author is nevertheless 
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not completely pessimistic, but he concludes that “the object of the West 
is and must be to win the limited war in order not to have to wage the 
total one.” 


; a WituaM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


The Threat of Soviet Imperialism. Edited by C. Grove Haines. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1954. Pp. xvi, 402. $5.00.) 


The Quaker Approach to Contemporary Problems. Edited by JoHNn 
KAvVANAUGH. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1953. Pp. 242. 
$4.00.) 


The Threat of Soviet Imperialism is a significant volume containing 
twenty papers delivered during an important conference at the School for 
Advanced International Studies in Washington in August, 1953. Most 
of them are followed by a report of the discussion, usually led by a selected 
member of the conference. 

Governor Christian Herter, of Massachusetts, in his introduction says 
there is remarkable uniformity of conviction among the speakers “that the 
problem is deadly serious and that the dangers to the free world are of 
great magnitude.” This is certainly not an overstatement. The authors are, 
with a few exceptions, from the State Department and our chief metro- 
politan area. They reflect a view of the gravity of the Soviet--Communist 
threat so cumulative as to leave the reader little room to doubt the over- 
riding purpose of the Red colossus to encompass the earth. 

Yet George Kennan does recognize that “Soviet imperialism means 
a thousand things,” and he puts his perceptive finger on the “conflict 
between the will of the men in the Kremlin and the wills of the Western 
governments and peoples generally.” It is this conflict of wills between 
the rulers in the great capitals which makes the Cold War the deadliest 
game ever played by men. 

Kennan emphasizes that World War I created both Bolshevism and 
the vast weaknesses upon which it feeds, and that World War II vastly 
extended both. He does not call for one more war to crush the Reds. On 
the contrary, he sees that “the universal interdependence of mankind” is 
the central feature of our age and closes with the reminder that “example 
is still, after all, the greatest agency by which men help each other.” The 
“deepest duty of American civilization in the face of Soviet power lies 
still in the being, not the doing.” This pregnant truth would be incompre- 
hensible to the many powerful people among us who are certain that the 
only thing the Reds understand is force. 

That they have already experienced a great deal of it was brought 
out by John C. Campbell, of the National War College, in listing military 
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security in East Europe as the “major Russian preoccupation” even in 
tsarist days, though he thinks twenty Soviet divisions in East Germany too 
many for defense — a judgment which some Russians still living who have 
experienced three great invasions through eastern Europe since 1914 would 
hardly accept. However, Campbell does not foresee any slackening of 
Soviet “insistence on the crucial importance of that area to Soviet security.” 

For the future, S. Harrison Thomson predicted 5,000,000 people in the 
satellite armed forces, many of them moulded in the image of the new 
Soviet man. The importance of such intangibles was stressed by Vice- 
Admiral Stevens (Ret.), who was not so sure of the reliability of the Com- 
munist populations. For his part, $S.L.A. Marshall, the keen military critic 
of the Detroit News, was unwilling to count on Soviet defections. He 
thought “the most marked phenomenon of the past thirty-five years is the 
unwillingness of Western peoples to acknowledge fully that capacity for 
military growth which has been demonstrated by Russia under the Revolu- 
tion.” He could not forget that the German generals who fought in Russia 
are still “shocked men, bowed down by the weight of terrible experience.” 

Great military power backed by Soviet dynamism posed a sobering 
problem to George A. Morgan, Foreign Service Officer, but he discerned 
“a certain aging of the Soviet Revolution from faith through will to habit.” 
In other words, the Red Revolution is finally running down, as all other 
revolutions have done before it. 

This possibility could hinder the inevitability of the struggle for world 
rule which many of these authors see taught in Marxist-Leninist dogma. 
There may be time for the West to put its own house in order. A. Rossi, a 
French author, says that in the past “the ruling classes of the West — after 
those of East Central Europe—too often allowed the most essential 
concepts — those of democracy, of progress, and of liberty—to be de- 
composed.” 

Decomposition is a dreadful process, as we have observed in East 
Europe and in China. Are we sure that it has been arrested in West 
Europe? Or did the Marshall Plan bolster the position of the monopolistic 
upper classes, without helping the depressed masses who vote Communist? 
How about South America also? If the Guatemalan boil is lanced, will the 
vast mass of poverty in South America, festering in uncontrolled population 
growth, be thereby exorcised? 

These are the real issues with which we should be grappling. We 
have decisively passed the point where war can scotch Communism or 
destroy Soviet imperialism. New and more constructive methods must be 
found if the West is not to keep on plummeting down from world mastery 
toward oblivion, as it has been since 1914. 
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It is in this crucial area of constructive solutions that we might pause 
to hear the small but potent voice of the Quakers, which is currently raised 
in The Quaker Approach, a little volume in which thirteen leading 
Quakers have contributed chapters explaining the Quaker approach to 
business and industry, education, race relations, civil liberties, crime and 
punishment, health and healing, and other vital aspects of life today. 

Henry J. Cadbury, Professor of Divinity at Harvard, wrote the chapter 
on Peace and War, in which he explains the deep Quaker conviction of 
the wrongness of war and the duty of the individual not to participate 
in it. It is natural, he says, “that Quaker conscience should extend its 
refusal sometimes to military training quite as much as to military service, 
to ambulance work, hospital service, or even civilian relief, when controlled, 
prescribed, or permitted by the military, or to registration under a con- 
scription act.” 

One can well believe that “to keep one’s self free inwardly from 
consent” to any part in war “is often a task that requires all of one’s 
strength,” and any thoughtful reader must hope with Dr. Cadbury that 
“as men come more and more to recognize the irrationality, irrelevance 
and immorality of war they will come to see that not any foreign nation 
is ever the enemy, but that war itself is the enemy.” However, we do not 
have much time left to come to that sensible conclusion, and too many 
of us are using what time remains in hating and fearing other governments 
and peoples. 

Elmore Jackson, of Haverford College, discusses the attitude of the 
Quakers toward the Russians, whom they refuse to hate. Citing frequently 
the famous Quaker booklet, The United States and the Soviet Union: 
Some Quaker Proposals for Peace (Yale University Press, 50c), he warns 
that we must be more forthright in stating the kind of world we want, not 
only for ourselves, but “for all, including the people of Russia.” 

To most of our burning Red-hunters this thought would be the 
ultimate in high treason. Yet even the simplest one of us should be able 
to see that it is the only prescription for his own survival. By degrees we 
have had to admit that the alternative to co-existence is no existence, which 
will certainly be our fate unless we can move on from co-existence to 
co-operation. 

There is much else in the Quaker approach to the ever more precarious 
business of living from which members of other faiths could well profit. 
Anyone who still hopes that his children can continue to live in a civilized 
world will benefit from the quiet, sane attitudes toward the main issues of 
today here presented. 


Vanderbilt University. D. F. FLEMING. 
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South-East Asia: A Short History. By Brian Harrison. (New York: 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc. 1954. Pp. xi, 268. $3.50.) 

The Geneva Conference has focused the attention of the world upon 
Indo-China and Southeast Asia, which might turn out to be the Balkans of 
the East and the powder keg of present-day Asia. This concise book by 
Brian Harrison, Professor of History at the University of Hong Kong and 
formerly Senior Lecturer in History at the University of Malaya, is most 
timely. It depicts the cultural, racial and political complexity of Southeast 
Asia resulting from its exposed position and the consequent waves of 
cultural influence pounding upon it, each leaving some enduring deposits 
on its shores — the early Chinese and Indian influences, the Moslem, and 
the Western. The history of Southeast Asia is described as a series of 
revolutions resulting from the impact of external cultural and com- 
mercial forces, and its present-day problem is defined as its emergence from 
a medieval into the modern world. It is from these perspectives that the 
economic, social, political and cultural developments of the region are dis- 
cussed. The book is a handy summary and reference for scholars, and 
indispensable reading for all those interested in current world affairs. 
One closes this book with the following questions before him: Now that 
the West has obviously been retreating from Southeast Asia for some time 
and China and India are emerging as the two most powerful nations in 


Asia, which of these two countries, with different cultural backgrounds, 
political orientations, and economic systems, will achieve the hegemony 
or leadership in this region? Or if two spheres of political and cultural in- 
fluence will eventually emerge, where will the dividing line be drawn? 
Will the early history of Southeast Asia give us a clue? 


University of Utah. Tane Tsou. 


The Fundamentals of World Peace. By A. Hamar Hatt. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. 112. $3.00.) 


The Fundamentals of World Peace is an experience well worth 
missing: bad organization, numerous factual errors in the historical data 
Mr. Hall flings around so freely and so ineptly, a stylistic nightmare for 
those who appreciate good English. A good portion of the book reads 
like an uncorrected first draft. 

The fact that Mr. Hall is a clergyman full of good intentions is no 
excuse. Whoever reads this book will waste opportunity to read some- 
thing better. The following excerpt will support this condemnation: 

Democracy is built on the fact that government is the chosen expression of the 
people’s thinking. If the standards are low, then it follows that their choice of govern- 


ment will be according to the people’s standards. Statistics have stated that more than 
half the population of the United States is without religion, fifty per cent do not believe 
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in God, twenty per cent are illiterate and fall below the proper living standard, five 
per cent do not attend school. Later statistics, however, record that there has been an 
improvement in these figures. 

Let us hope that the Philosophical Library, having had this aberration, 
will return to its usual policy of printing worthy books, good in content as 
well as intent. 


University of California. Wattace Liocetr. 


A Study of Bolshevism. By NaTHAN Lerres. (Glencoe: Free Press. 1953. 
Pp. 639. $6.50.) 


The American obsession to fathom, to “understand” Soviet politics has 
led to an outpouring of Cold War analyses. The latest —of which the 
same author’s The Operational Code of the Politbureau (1951) was “a 
brief summary” — is a major work by Dr. Nathan Leites. The author is a 
prominent and prolific member of the “Social Science Research Staff” of 
the U.S. Air Force-sponsored Rand Corporation. 

A Study of Bolshevism is “an attempt to portray the spirit of the 
Soviet élite.” Mr. Leites’ key is “an intensive analysis of the entire recorded 
verbal production of Lenin and Stalin.” The work consists of twenty-one 
topical chapters, each one on a different “strategy” of the Soviet “opera- 
tional code.” Every chapter contains a series of brief quotations from Lenin 
and Stalin, augmented by the author’s commentary — plus quotations from 
leading Russian novelists and poets (notably Dostoyevsky and Chekhov) 
designed to parallel those of Lenin and Stalin. 

Exegesis, the critical analysis of texts, is thus Mr. Leites’ key to “the 
spirit of the Bolshevik élite.” Therefore the value of his work depends 
largely on the selection of texts to be analyzed, and on the conclusions 
reached through the analysis. To this reviewer it seems that on each of 
these counts the new work is unfortunately disappointing. 

On the problem of exegesis and the selection of texts the author 
himself stresses that the “Bolshevik code” is “ ‘propaganda,’” “highly 
ambiguous,” “highly inconsistent” and “incomplete.” Yet Mr. Leites argues 
that the exegetical approach is valid. “There has been a significant measure 
of continuity in Bolshevism from 1903 to 1952.” Furthermore, “I have 
attempted in the case of every Bolshevik record to satisfy myself on one 
ground or another (usually not made explicit for reasons of space) that 
the assumption of at least partial sincerity is justified.” 

This last statement is indicative of Mr. Leites’ grounds for his 
exegesis. Although he has compiled a bulky tome with hundreds upon 
hundreds of quotations from the Soviet sacred texts, he hardly explicates, 
“for reasons of space,” the premises on which the entire exegesis rests. 
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And the author vitiates the exegetical approach still further by building 
his work around quotations from entirely different periods and occasions, 
and doing so usually without a historical context. Thus his principle of 
textual selection is left largely unstated, and most of the texts are devoid 
of an adequate framework in time and space. As a result, the reader 
is forced to doubt whether A Study of Bolshevism is at all reliable as a 
key to the Soviet “operational code.” 

A lesser objection, but nevertheless a substantive one, pertains to the 
correlation of Lenin and Stalin with Russian novelists and poets. Mr. 
Leites’ explanation for this continuously employed device is that, “by 
juxtaposing passages from the great texts of pre-Bolshevik Russian literature 
to passages from the great texts of Bolshevism, I am advancing the follow- 
ing hypothesis (and it will have to remain a mere hypothesis, certainly 
for this study and, to some extent, after any amount of future research): 
the earlier passages express what the Bolshevik ones contain in unexpressed 


It might be noted that this same literary-correlation device was already 
employed in two earlier (and widely discussed) works on the USSR — 
works to both of which Mr. Leites formally acknowledges ties — Geoffrey 
Gorer’s The People of Great Russia (1949) and Margaret Mead’s Soviet 
Attitudes Toward Authority (1951). In each instance, such a correlation 
may entertain the reader; it may lighten (and undoubtedly improve) the 
tone of an academic treatise. It may even hint at important insights. But, 
used as an ever-present (and in no way “controlled”) analytical service 
in a political study, it seems most untrustworthy. 

What most undercuts Mr. Leites’ exegesis and his work as a whole, 
however, is his reluctance to offer a systematic interpretation of the mass 
of quotations selected. Instead, the exegesis includes a running commentary 
by the author which is obscure. So are the all-too-brief Introduction and 
Epilogue. The outcome is that the conclusions, like the exegesis, in no 
sense form a comprehensive new key to Soviet decision-making. Rather, 
the conclusions restate, classify and illustrate what is already familiar to 
American students of the USSR, namely: (1) Soviet ideology has altered 
little in its externals but has shifted to greater emphasis on the élite; (2) 
in turn, the élite increasingly emphasizes its ability to affect events, as well 
as its enemies not only outside the country but inside the party; (3) the 
doctrines behind Soviet policies abroad are amoral in the Western sense 
of the word, but manifest a wholesome respect for a show of force. 

Few will deny today that American analyses of society, including 
Soviet society, can stand a large helping of new insights and new ap- 
proaches. Since Nathan Leites’ A Study of Bolshevism is a major work, 
and a work which promised much, it is the more regrettable that it provides 
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no such insights and innovations. In the realm of Soviet studies, its 
mechanistic, unhistorical exegesis and its either unoriginal or opaquely 
psychoanalytic conclusions are likely to add little new, alas. As for social 
science in general, the book’s predilection for classification, content analysis 
and terminology relegates it to what Barrington Moore, Jr., has called “the 
new scholasticism.” If A Study of Bolshevism may be recommended never- 
theless, it is as a Lenin-Stalin supplement to Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 


: : , GEorGE FisCHER. 
Brandeis University. 


The Prophet Armed; Trotsky: 1879-1921. By Isaac DeutscHER. (New 
York and London: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 540. 
$6.00.) 


The Russian Revolution is by reason of its consequences possibly the 
greatest single event since the births of Christ and Mohammed. At the 
head of the group that created this vast unheaval stood Lenin and Trotsky. 
If, now, the actual seizure of power and the victorious outcome of the civil 
war are to be regarded as the two accomplishments without which the 
Revolution could not have been or endured, then Trotsky may well rank 
ahead of Lenin. His endowments were many and varied: he was a 
brilliant and prolific writer in several languages, an orator almost without 
peer, an organizer of genius in fields to which he was almost a total 
newcomer, an acute social and political theorist, a pungent and dauntless 
defender of his views to his last breath. His rise and fall contain all the 
elements of tragedy. Yet this colorful and historically important personality 
has not hitherto attracted biographers of statute despite the availability of 
adequate material. 

Deutscher has undertaken to fill this void in a two-volume biography. 
While the reasons prompting the publication of the first volume ahead of 
the second may only be conjectured (hasty preparation is evident, especially 
in the last sections), it is quite clear, first, that a proper evaluation of the 
work must await its completion, and, secondly, that volume two will have 
to be immensely superior to its predecessor to be adjudged equal to the 
subject. 

Some glaring inadequacies, both substantive and editorial, may be 
pointed out even at this stage. One might have hoped that, at long last, 
the origins of the theory of “permanent revolution” would be explored 
on the basis of Parvus’ and Trotsky’s writings, but such is not the case. 
Deutscher argues vigorously that Trotsky was firmly opposed, in principle, 
to the carrying of the revolution abroad by force of arms, yet Trotsky states 
in his autobiography, with reference to the march on Warsaw, that, “in 
principle, of course, I could not possibly have any objection to such a course. 
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The question was simply one of the correlation of forces” (My Life, p. 457). 
The sequence of events involving Trotsky’s fight with Stalin-Voroshilov is 
muddled and inconclusive. Neither the evidence cited, nor Trotsky’s own 
testimony, bears out the statement concerning the extent of his participation 
in the labor movements of western Europe. It is not clear why the Trotsky 
Archives need to be cited as the source of the reproduced text of Lenin’s 
famous carte blanche to Trotsky when the text appears in an almost exact 
translation in My Life. The Archives are cited also for other data found 
in the autobiography. In general, the Trotsky Archives, on the evidence so 
far revealed in the biography, appear to contribute little to the essential 
story. 

Volume one, quite naturally, draws heavily on Trotsky’s auto- 
biography, but the references are all to the Russian edition; the English 
edition is not even cited in the bibliography. Since the biography is in- 
tended for an English-reading public, it is to be hoped that volume two 
will include at least a full bibliography of Trotsky’s writings available 
in English. Finally, in view of the wide currency of Trotsky’s famous 
dictum on the logic of Lenin’s methods of party organization, it would 
seem desirable to have not only a uniform translation but also a translation 
of the sentence in its entirety. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


Russia: A History and an Interpretation. By MicHart T. Fiorinsky. (2 
vols.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. Ixxvi, 1,511. 
$15.00.) 


Professor Florinsky’s two-volume history of Russia from its origins to 
the establishment of the Soviet regime, long in preparation, is distinguished 
by thorough scholarship, clear exposition and balanced treatment of all 
significant phases of Russian development. It should prove particularly 
useful to those wishing a more comprehensive survey than that provided 
in the one-volume histories. 

While properly acknowledging that the tsarist empire was the creation 
of the Muscovite autocrats, Professor Florinsky nevertheless shows no 
sympathy whatever with the absolutist regime they established and stub- 
bornly maintained, with the means they employed in creating it, or with 
the two social forces which were instrumental in shaping and preserving it; 
namely, the nobility-bureaucracy and the Church. No ruler from Ivan IV 
onwards gets a favorable appraisal — including Peter I, Catherine II, and 
Alexander II — principally because their policies contributed little to the 
general welfare and to the establishment of a rule of law. The author sees 
no virtue in Russian expansionism, since it was achieved at tremendous 
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cost, at the expense of the already downtrodden and exploited masses; 
brought benefits only to the military leaders and the bureaucracy; and 
resulted in the subjugation of national groups, some of which, like the 
Poles and the Finns, possessed more liberal regimes and were on a higher 
cultural level than their conquerors. 

Referring to expansionism under Alexander II, he observes that Russia 
was then “already oversized and underpopulated, hopelessly backward 
industrially and culturally, squandering her scant resources in conquest of 
the arid wastes of Asia and in unrewarding adventures in the Balkans.” 
He is disdainful of Miliukov’s desire to acquire Constantinople, and, of 
course, has no sympathy for Slavophilism and Panslavism. Strangely, he 
makes no mention of Neoslavism. Also, while he clearly favors national 
restoration for Poland and Finland, he regards Ukrainian nationalism as 
an artificial movement, without roots in the past and in the present. 
Indeed, he refers to the Kievan period as an integral part of Russian 
history and to Chernigov and Volynia as “ancient Russian regions.” And 
this is no Russian chauvinist writing. 

Professor Florinsky is bitterly critical of the Russian Church, because 
of its contribution to the establishment and general acceptance of the 
principle of autocracy, its subservience to the tsars, its devotion to the 
external forms of worship, its deliberate obscurantism, and its intolerance, 
which continued until modern times. He states with the authority born 
of immediate knowledge: “Contrary to the widely held assumption, the 
indifference of the masses towards religion is one of the characteristics of 
Russian history.” 

As regards the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, he believes that this 
could have been prevented only if the Provisional Government had adopted 
the measures proposed by the Bolshevik leaders; namely, withdrawal from 
the war and distribution of the land among the peasants. He writes: “It 
was clear, not merely in retrospect, that the notions of legality, constitu- 
tionality and democracy were alien to the Russian historical tradition, and 
that the agrarian revolution could not be checked, and that the army was 
unwilling to fight . . . [the Bolshevik leaders’] program, of course, was 
Bolshevism in 1917, and would have been vehemently opposed by the 
Allies and by liberal Russians. Yet it was the only practical policy that 
might have succeeded, and its rejection by the moderate elements assured 
the triumph of their opponents.” This conclusion would appear to rule out 
Sukhanov’s observation, accepted in part also by Trotsky, that the seizure of 
power on November 7 could have been prevented by some 500 loyal 
soldiers. Professor Florinsky indeed views the Soviet regime’s choice of 
Moscow as the capital and the Kremlin as its headquarters as a throwback 
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to old Muscovy —a “peculiar Byzantinism which may be regarded as a 
characteristic of the second Moscow period of Russian history.” 

The absence of a discussion of the significance of the “intelligentsia” 
is regrettable, the more so in view of the author’s observation that “the gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses was the basic and fatal weak- 
ness of Russia’s social structure.” The revolutionary movement would 
also appear to receive scantier consideration than it deserves. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


Law and Social Change in the U.S.S.R. By JoHN N. Hazarp. (Toronto: 
The Carswell Company, Ltd. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 310. $4.50.) 


Reworking articles buried in thick law journals, Hazard in this volume 
on Soviet institutions focuses on “the manner in which the formulae of 
the law and institutions of the lawyer have been utilized to achieve 
political ends.” The principal novelty is the use of cases reported in Soviet 
juridical publications to elucidate the meaning and trend of development of 
Soviet law and social institutions. Case materials being rather restricted in 
scope, Hazard cannot rest on the maxim that law is what judges decide in 
particular cases. In addition, therefore, to summarizing over 100 cases, 
many discovered in the unindexed Soviet reports, Hazard refers frequently 
to statutes. 

Unfortunately, cases reported in newspapers go unmentioned, perhaps 
because they do not necessarily involve borderline questions of law. Never- 
theless, such cases throw as much light on the use of legal institutions to 
mold society as do those reported in publications for lawyers. 

The book treats of laws concerning property, economic and public 
administration, public officials, crime, agriculture, labor, social assistance, 
the family, and external relations of the Soviet state. Hazard’s method is 
most successful in the discussion of topics such as property or family law, 
where his cases illuminate the shadowy area between the permissible and 
impermissible in property and family relations. His collection of cases 
involving suits between Soviet economic enterprises likewise throws light 
on the manner in which courts and arbiters are employed to decide fine 
points of responsibility for implementing economic policies and plans. As 
an illustration of the cases selected, one might point to a report of a dispute 
between an excavation and a building corporation over a Moscow digging 
operation which practically bogged down. The arbiter awarded no damages, 
but instead recommended that both parties be tried under criminal law. 
Hazard cites the facts in the case, perhaps ironically, as an illustration of 
managerial freedom. 
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It is not surprising that the approach is less successful when applied 
to political questions. Here the “cases” have not reached the courts, or, 
at least, the court reports. None of the big prewar or postwar political 
trials are mentioned. The material on criminal law could have been en- 
riched by bringing in cases from the pages of central and provincial news- 
papers. There are dozens of such cases illustrating Soviet official attitudes 
toward, and methods of treating, political and economic offenders. 

Objections can be raised to certain formulas. Hazard refers to the 
power of special police boards to incarcerate or exile for five years persons 
they deem socially dangerous. He connects this in a too limited way 
with crisis problems of mass dissension, asserting that the political police 
are an “arm” of the special boards. The opposite appears more likely. 
The prerogative of the special police to investigate serious crimes allows 
them to decide whether to bring a case to court trial or to dispose of it 
through the special board procedure. 

Hazard calls attention to the omission in the most recent (1952) 
edition of the RSFSR Criminal Code of the section devoted to the well- 
known law of June 26, 1940, which froze workmen to their jobs. More 
recent legal handbooks have referred to or reprinted the law, and there- 
fore it is doubtful that the act has been quietly dropped, as the book 
implies. 

Hazard’s book incorporates materials which will be useful to students 
of Soviet methods or of comparative law. It takes into account certain 
developments after Stalin’s death. 


Washington, D.C. Tuomas B. Larson. 


Soviet National Income and Product in 1937. By AprAM BerGson. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1953. Pp. 98. Appendices. $3.75.) 


In this short essay Professor Bergson attempts to calculate the Soviet 
national income and outlays in terms of prevailing money values and in 
“adjustable rubles.” His estimates of the national product contain estimates 
(calculated as residual) of gross investment — defined as the sum of 
investments in fixed capital, changes in inventories, changes in stockpiles, 
and net foreign balance. He also attempts to allocate turn-over taxes and 
subsidies by using categories of the national economic accounts. 

Unfortunately, Professor Bergson’s calculations were made only for 
a single year, 1937, and accordingly bear little relationship to the present 
situation or future trend. 

On the other hand, the accounts combined here may have some 
historical significance to students of the Soviet economy, and may even be 
important in comparing calculations of Soviet national income made by 
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Colin Clark, Julius Wyler and others. Furthermore, this study provides 
some answers to questions of structure of the Soviet national economic 
accounts. 

The most interesting part of this study is found in the numerous foot- 
notes in which Professor Bergson discusses the nature of Soviet statistics 
and the difficulty of interpreting Soviet data. 

In order that we may better understand the complex and diverse 
problems which are posed by the Soviet Union and world communism, 
what is needed is more research on Soviet statistical organization; on the 
methods, activities and procedures that give rise to the limited volume 
of Soviet figures available. What is especially needed is a means of 
evaluating the reliability of the Soviet information that emanates from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


: ba Maurice FRANK ParKINSs. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Czechoslovakia in European History. By S. Harrison THomson. (2d ed.; 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 485. $7.50.) 


A small country in the heart of Europe and at the crossroads of 
civilizations and nations, Czechoslovakia can look back over a long and 
eventful past. As early as the tenth century, its eastern parts, now in- 
habited by the Slovaks, were conquered by the kingdom of Hungary and 


remained under Hungarian rule until 1918. In the west, the kingdom of 
Bohemia, a state older than the realm of William the Conqueror, tena- 
ciously protected its national existence from the encroachments of the 
German-Roman Empire and of the Habsburgs, but ultimately lost its inde- 
pendence as a result of the Battle of the White Mountain (1620). In the 
wake of this catastrophic defeat, the Czech political and intellectual leaders, 
along with many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, were driven into 
exile by the Habsburgs. The following centuries witnessed the conversion of 
the ancient kingdom of Bohemia into a hereditary and private dependency 
of the Habsburg Empire and the almost complete obliteration of the na- 
tional and cultural identity of the Czechs. Under the impact of a sys- 
tematic process of Germanization, the highly developed culture and literary 
tongue of the Czechs fell gradually into oblivion, and only the serfs in the 
villages perpetuated the spoken language. 

The national renaissance of the Czechs and Slovaks, which began in 
the early nineteenth century, is a telling example of the enduring and 
persevering force of national self-assertion. In his five-volume History of 
the Czech People (1836-1867) Francis Palacky, the first modern Czech 
historian, vividly reconstructed the Czech past, which at best lingered only 
as a dim memory in the people’s minds. The great focus of his interest 
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was the history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which he thought 
highly expressive of the Czech people’s striving for independence, intel- 
lectual freedom, and civic and religious liberty. In this epoch he saw the 
culmination of the Czech past, and, at the same time, a reservoir of 
intellectual resources for the re-emerging nation. Not only did Palacky rise 
to the political leadership of the Czechs, but his understanding of Czech 
history in its continuity moulded to no small extent the national phi- 
losophies of later generations of Czech leaders down to Masaryk and Benes, 
who found in the record of the past a guide to political action in the 
struggle for independence from Vienna. It is in this context that the 
importance of history for the Czechs must be viewed. In the volume under 
review Harrison Thomson rightly calls attention to the “vital immediacy 
of the past” and its spell over “the criteria, values, and prejudices of the 
average man and woman of Central Europe.” 

It is well to remember that, in spite of the widest recognition of the 
towering import of Palacky’s work and leadership for the rebirth of the 
Czech nation, succeeding schools of historical thought did not accept his 
approach without reservation. The distinguished historian, Jaroslav Goll, 
and his followers tended to subject to a more sober scrutiny conceptions 
which they regarded as romanticized and idealized in Palacky’s account, 
and assumed that historiography should steer clear of the exigencies of the 
hour. And Josef Pekar, another noted historian, while recognizing the 
definite couleur locale of Czech historical development, suggested that no 
typical “meaning” or ideological content could be derived from it because 
the lands of the Czech Crown were inseparably linked with the mainstream 
of general European history. There was little common ground between 
Czech and Austrian historians in the interpretation of the constitutional 
history of Bohemia: Whereas the former stressed the sovereignty of the 
Czech state, the latter argued that it was dependent upon the Austrian 
Empire. On the other hand, historians from the ranks of the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia were apt to exalt the role of Germanic cultural 
and political influence on the country’s past and present, and, under the 
so-called “Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia” during World War II, 
dutifully propounded the specious theory that the proper place of the 
Czech people was in the Greater German Reich. 

In an attempt to expunge from the minds of the people the memory 
of a deep-rooted democratic tradition and to produce a semblance of con- 
tinuity between the present system and the past, contemporary Commu- 
nist historiography is making a determined effort to recast history in an 
entirely new mould. In this scheme the frontal attack is directed against 
the person, beliefs and achievements of the founder of modern Czecho- 
slovakia, T. G. Masaryk, whom recent Communist historical writings chose 
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to portray as “a head of the exploiting and Fascist forces in the pre-Munich 
Republic,” and the like. Simultaneously, forward-looking libertarian cur- 
rents and outstanding intellectual representatives of the past are impounded 
for the cause of communism and are made to appear as the ideological 
ancestors of current totalitarianism. 

Historical studies on Czechoslovakia in the Western languages are of 
comparatively recent origin. Before the publication of Ernest Denis’ La 
Bohéme depuis la Montagne Blanche in 1903, the West had to rely 
primarily on German works. In England, which since the twelfth century 
had many points of intellectual and dynastic contact with the Bohemian 
state, the interest in the Czechs was revived by Count Francis Liitzow’s 
pioneer work on Bohemia (1896), surveying its history up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Central and Southeast European studies were 
represented with distinction by two scholarly authors whose lifelong 
interest in that area started well before World War I: Henry Wickham 
Steed, former Vienna correspondent of the London Times and author, in 
The Hapsburg Monarchy; and R. W. Seton-Watson, late holder of the 
Masaryk Chair of Central European History in the University of London, 
whose writings include Slovakia Then and Now (1931) and The History of 
the Czechs and Slovaks (1943), a remarkably well-documented and 
comprehensive treatment of the subject up to the first years of World 
War II. 

The introduction of Slavic studies in the United States was stimulated 
by the rising importance in this country of the ethnic groups of Slavic origin 
and politically coincided with the expansion of the Russian Empire to the 
Far East. In 1896, Leo Wiener commenced his distinguished career as 
teacher of Slavic languages and literature at Harvard University, where 
Archibald Coolidge had previously offered courses in Russian history. 
Within the next decade George R. Noyes inaugurated Slavic language 
studies at the University of California; and Samuel N. Harper, the study 
of Russian history at the University of Chicago. Subsequently, a number 
of scholars of Central and East European history, such as Robert J. Kerner 
of the University of California, S. Harrison Thomson of the University of 
Colorado, and Otokar Odlozilik of Columbia University, have lent luster 
to the study of Czechoslovakia’s past. Among general histories of Czecho- 
slovakia published in English in the United States mention should be made 
of the following: The Story of Bohemia (New York, 1895) by Frances 
Gregor, and a work of the same title (New York, 1896) by Charles E. 
Maurice; Origins of the Czechoslovak State (New York, 1926) by Thomas 
Capek, Jr.; and A Short History of Czechoslovakia (New York, 1934) by 
the Czech scholar-statesman, Kamil Krofta. 
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In the tense and fateful autumn days of 1938, Neville Chamberlain 
in a broadcast to the British Empire defined the European crisis as “a 
quarrel in a far-away country between people of whom we know nothing.” 
There is no doubt that this deplorable ignorance on the part of West- 
European political leaders and public opinion contributed in no small way 
to the easy success of Hitler’s and Henlein’s propaganda and diplomatic 
blackmail. This case in point illustrates the particular importance of 
accurate and well-informed accounts on this explosive area and its complex 
problems which will in all probability re-emerge in the future, if in modified 
form, at the conference tables of the nations. 

Harrison Thomson’s Czechoslovakia in European History comes from 
the pen of an author who is admirably qualified to provide such a 
competent study. At present Professor of History at the University of 
Colorado, he has specialized for many years in the study of Central 
Europe, particularly Czechoslovakia, where, as a student of history in the 
1920’s, he was the first American to receive a Ph.D. degree from the 
Charles University, returning subsequently for intermittent visits between 
1945 and 1948. Thus he combines scholarship with a firsthand intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people. Last, but not least, he has the 
appreciable advantage of being a neutral investigator who deals sine ira et 
studio with a subject too often exposed to partisan distortion. 

First published in 1943, this volume was so well received that it 
has now gone into its second revised and substantially enlarged edition. 
The scope of Mr. Thomson’s inquiry is defined as “the development . . . 
of the more acute problems of Czechoslovak life and history.” Using a 
methodological approach which in seventeen self-contained essays blends 
topic and chronology, he has produced a lucid and well-rounded presenta- 
tion of the essential facts and major problems of Czechoslovakia’s history, 
with a bare minimum of unavoidable thematic overlapping, and with no 
sacrifice to the organic entity. The considerable body of information that 
was added to the present edition has contributed substantially to the 
comprehensiveness of this work and has made it the most up-to-date 
general English-language history in the field. 

An entirely new chapter on the Czech Reformation contains a fascinat- 
ing presentation of the highlights of Czech religious thought and action 
between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, outlining the teachings 
of such outstanding spiritual representatives of the time as Thomas of 
Stitny, John Hus, Peter Chelcicky and Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), 
and recounting the religious, political and military reverberations of the 
Hussite movement on the domestic and foreign scenes. Some readers might 
wish a more detailed account of Komensky and the Hussite King George of 
Podebrady — who envisioned as early as the fifteenth century an alliance 
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of Christian rulers and the creation of a supranational organization of states 
— but the necessity of covering a vast territory in one chapter made brevity 
imperative. 

With the publication of the Niirnberg Trial Documents and of other 
captured German documents, a wealth of hitherto unknown information 
has been opened to historians. In a revised chapter on Munich, which 
makes abundant use of these original sources, a revealing picture is drawn 
of the bad faith which guided Henlein and his lieutenants in their political 
strategy and which was matched only by Hitler’s cynical perfidy in duping 
Great Britain and France into the Munich “accord.” Barely four months 
before Hitler added his signature to this instrument, he had assured his 
military and political lieutenants of his “unshakable will that Czecho- 
slovakia should be wiped off the map.” And as far back as November, 
1937, at a secret meeting in the Reich chancellery, he made it clear that 
Czechoslovakia was to become part of the German Reich, if necessary by 
force. 

Another new chapter is devoted to the span from 1939 to 1948, when 
Czechoslovakia’s people twice lost their freedom, in both instances through 
the co-ordinated action of a conspiratorial political minority group at home 
and the influence of a foreign power. 

Of fundamental importance for the understanding and appraisal of 
modern interrelations between Czechs and Slovaks is the elucidation of 
the underlying historical factors. The author casts a great deal of light on 
this question by following the paths of the Slovak people throughout the 
millennium they endured under Hungarian political and cultural domina- 
tion, in complete isolation from their brothers to the west, until they joined 
hands with them, during World War I, in the common struggle for na- 
tional emancipation and independent statehood. 

The historical background to the perennial problem of Czechoslovakia’s 
history, the relationship between Czechs and Germans, is the subject of two 
separate chapters: one is concerned with the study of the tenuous co- 
existence of these two ethnic groups which, since the arrival of large 
numbers of German settlers in the eleventh century, was more often 
characterized by antagonism and strife than by a peaceful give-and-take 
and cultural interflow; the other traces the development of the Germans in 
the land of the Bohemian Crown for a century and a half and shows that 
their ambivalent loyalty to the Czechoslovak Republic had its historical 
precedent in “a curious mixture of confusion as to aims, indecision as to 
loyalty, and uncertainty as to their own position in the Habsburg Empire.” 

In a succinct presentation of the internal development of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic between 1918 and 1938, a prominent place is assigned 
to the manifold problems generated by the heterogeneous ethnic composi- 
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tion of the population, and to Czechoslovak minority policies toward 
Germans and Hungarians which, the author concludes, were equitable 
and fair-minded. Through the Ruthenian population in its easternmost 
parts, Czechoslovakia was also drawn into the sphere of Ukrainian na- 
tionalism. More emphasis on this facet of the ethnic picture and on its 
influence on foreign relations might have rounded out the discussion. 

In a companion survey of Czechoslovak external affairs (1918 to 1935), 
Mr. Thomson scrutinizes Czechoslovak foreign policy in the light of its 
prime objective — to establish a working synthesis between the two broad 
currents which have dominated Czech and Slovak political thought since 
the middle of the last century: “the western orientation, in the tradition 
of centuries of attachment to the West, in religion, art, literature and 
politics; and the eastern, more purely Slavic attraction, based on the 
undeniable factors of blood and language.” 

Among historical writings on Czechoslovakia there is no dearth of 
“thesis” histories which frequently offer a fragmentary presentation of the 
subject or try to interpret it in terms of inflexible theories or abstractions. 
It is much to the credit of Mr. Thomson’s scholarly proficiency that he has 
deftly avoided such pitfalls. Throughout the pages of his work a har- 
monious balance is struck between thoroughly documented narrative and 
carefully weighed judgment. As it should be, his approach is analytical, 
but not speculative; his conclusions are reasonable and supported by the 
facts. These are invaluable assets which make for a significant contribution 
to the knowledge of Czechoslovakia in the Western World. 


Washington, D.C. Paut L. Horecky. 


French Administrative Law and the Common-Law World. By BERNARD 
ScHWartTz. (New York: New York University Press. 1954. Pp. xxii, 
367. $7.50.) 


Dicey, in his Law of the Constitution, lamented the existence “in 
many continental countries, and notably in France, . . . [of] a scheme 
of administrative law— known to Frenchmen as droit administratif — 
which rests on ideas foreign to the fundamental assumptions of our English 
common law, and especially to what we have termed the rule of law.” 
Many are the champions who have stepped forward in the past five 
decades to erase this slander or to challenge the empirical accuracy or 
conceptual utility of the three elements of Dicey’s rule of law as applied 
to the Anglo-American legal system. On the other hand, there persists 
a stream of literature predicting, Cassandra-like, the eventual extinction 
of democracy if the present trend away from subordination of ad- 
ministrative action to the ordinary courts of law should continue. 
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Now comes Bernard Schwartz, Director of the Institute of Comparative 
Law at the N.Y.U. School of Law, to defend, in a richly detailed com- 
parative analysis of the French droit administratif and American ad- 
ministrative law, the novel proposition that it is in France rather than 
Great Britain or the United States that we find today the closest ap- 
proximation to the rule of law, which he cherishes as a meaningful, vital 
principle of democratic government. By the rule of law he means the 
subordination of administrative action to what he terms the “standard of 
legality” as applied “by an independent judge.” In fact, he advises the 
common law countries to borrow selectively from the doctrines of the 
droit administratif, although, unlike W. A. Robson and even C. K. Allen, 
he does not seek the development of a dual system of courts. 

In order to defend this thesis—in the opinion of this reviewer, a 
rather strained one — it is necessary for the author to satisfy himself that 
the Council of State, chief administrative tribunal of original jurisdiction 
and sole administrative tribunal of appellate jurisdiction in France, is 
in its processes, if not its structure, “independent” of the administration. 
His description of the French administrative legal process seems, on the 
contrary, to point up the integratedness of the French administrative 
system, and causes one to recall Emmette S. Redford’s remark in a recent 
study of the administrative process that arbitrary and capricious ad- 
ministrative action can as well be avoided “by objective attitudes re- 
enforced by regularity in the processes of administration” as by maximizing 
the scope of judicial review of administrative action. 

The study is rich in minor themes which are casually introduced 
and then abandoned to avoid impeding the development of the author’s 
major thesis. One of the most interesting of these would appear to indicate 
a fundamental divergence between the spirit of the modern droit ad- 
ministratif and Dicey’s rule of law, which, as W. Ivor Jennings says, was 
inspired by the image of “a constitution dominated by the doctrine of 
laissez-faire.” This is the notion that French administrative law today 
is based “not only on a theory of fault but also on a theory of risk.” That 
is to say, it is not solely concerned with protecting individual rights, but in 
addition “amounts to a scheme of social insurance supported by the public 
treasury, for the benefit of those damaged by administrative action per- 
formed in the interest of society as a whole.” It would appear that the rule 
of law is being supplemented by, or transformed into, a rule of risk-sharing 
appropriate to the needs of the “collectivist” society which, in another 
great work, Dicey implied was the inevitable resultant of the industrial 
revolution. 

Although one who does not accept as a fundamental truism the 
equation of democracy with the maximum possible scope of judicial review 
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of administrative action can easily find much at which to cavil in this 
study, particularly the extreme vagueness of the “standard of legality” 
(the elements of which are never clearly stated by Schwartz) which is to 
guide the reviewing jurist, there can be no doubt that Professor Schwartz 
has made a valuable contribution to the literature of administrative law. 
Its very faults are virtues in that they may stimulate the development of 
fresh insights into problems in this field. 


Stanford University. Corne.ius P. Cotter. 


Hitler’s Defeat in Russia. By Lt. GENERAL WLapysLaw ANDERS. (Chicago: 

Henry Regnery Company. 1953. Pp. xv, 267. $4.00.) 

For decades to come the gigantic Teutonic-Slavic battle of World 
War II will be a provocative subject for many students of world politics, 
geopolitics, military science, and the ethnical entanglements of our times. 
For this battle was, and still is, one of the central issues of our century. 

The book by General Wladyslaw Anders is one of the more modest 
and yet outstanding contributions which historians will use to complete 
the strange jigsaw puzzle of World War II. Here a member of one of 
those nations which became victims of the ideological and power-political 
struggle between the East and the West attempts to throw more light on 
the military aspect of the German-Russian clash. General Anders is a 
Polish patriot and an experienced military leader who, after rendering 
excellent service to the Allied cause as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Free Polish Army, had to swallow the bitter pill of the Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam decisions, which virtually left Poland as war booty to the Soviet 
Union. Yet, suppressing his feelings concerning the doubtful leadership 
of the Western Allies in the wartime diplomatic prelude to the Cold War, 
the Polish patriot has made a professional appraisal of the military 
achievements of Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin. He has carefully selected 
the best materials available, including some Russian contributions to the 
history of World War II, and has presented a picture of the German- 
Russian war from two important viewpoints: the purely military viewpoint, 
as the commander-in-chief of any army would attempt to formulate it, 
and the viewpoint which is central for all Polish patriots — the one from 
which the question “Is Soviet Russia invincible?” is answered with a 
categorical negative. 

Some readers of the book may wonder why, in describing the military 
operations of the German onslaught against Russia, the writer often takes 
the standpoint of the Germans when dealing with German victories and 
Russian defeats at the front. A brief story from World War II may 
elucidate this curious tendency of many Polish observers. When, in June 
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1941, at the beginning of the German drive against the Soviet Union, a 
predecessor of General Anders, General Wladyslaw Sikorski, was told 
by Dr. Edward Benes that he expected the Germans to be. defeated by 
the Russians, the Polish General exclaimed with a feeling of indignation: 
“But that would be a disaster!” And General Sikorski then developed 
his overly-optimistic thesis, according to which the British, French and 
Poles were to overwhelm Germany after the Germans had exhausted 
themselves by overpowering the Soviet Union. 

Official Polish opinion concerning the Soviet Union has always under- 
estimated the strength of the Soviet state. General Anders follows this 
tradition when he concludes that the Soviets were able to defeat the 
Germans mainly because of the blunders of Adolf Hitler, the Allied help 
to Russia, and the endless Russian steppes. Surely, the Soviet victory over 
Germany had a more complex basis. In view of the fact that Adolf Hitler 
defeated Poland, France and other European states despite his many 
blunders, it would seem that Russia was better prepared for the German 
onslaught than is generally thought. In fact, Joseph Stalin had anticipated 
the German invasion of Russia ever since the fiasco of the 1932-34 Disarma- 
ment Conference; and all of his policies tending towards the encirclement 
of Germany through Russian-French-Czechoslovak collective security pro- 
vide proof that he was seriously preparing the Soviet Union for repelling 
the German invasion. 


Orinda, California. Bonus Benes. 


Der lautlose Aufstand: Bericht iiber die Widerstandsbewegung des deut- 
schen Volkes 1933-1945. Edited by GUNTHER WEIsENBORN. (Ham- 
burg: Rowohlt Verlag. 2d ed.; 1954. Pp. 360.) 


Reading the German Memoirenliteratur since 1945, mostly written 
by German generals and diplomats, one is amazed by their unanimous and 
profound anti-Nazi feelings. It is a matter for serious historical study how 
Hitler and his fellow-criminals could rule Germany for twelve years, if 
all the generals and diplomats were at heart opposed to him. There is a 
real danger that the bona fide works on the German resistance will be lost 
in the chorus of Nazi apologists turned democrats rather lately. By contrast, 
Der lautlose Aufstand is one of the most valuable sources for the study 
of the German resistance published so far in Germany. The material is 
presented in terms of the main forces in the German resistance: churches, 
middle-class opposition, military opposition, working-class opposition, and 
intellectuals; and the general characteristics of the German resistance are 
distinguished. The material is always judicially handled, and there is no 
tendency to play up one resistance group at the expense of another. The 
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Appendix is one of the most valuable sections of the book. It contains 
statistical analyses concerning the size of the anti-Nazi opposition which 
are otherwise difficult to come by, and numerous documents of the Gestapo 
and other repressive authorities are reproduced in facsimile. Obviously, 
this is not the last word on a complex subject; it may be impossible ever 
to obtain a full factual picture, since much of the documentary material 
was destroyed by the Nazis in the last days of their regime. 


, . . WILuIAM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


Germany, Key to Peace. By James P. Warsurc. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1953. Pp. xix, 344. $4.75.) 


The Return of Germany. By NorBertT MUHLEN. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1953. Pp. 310. $4.50.) _ 


Both of these books, written by men with a rich and intimate knowl- 
edge of the many-faced country that is Germany, are original, opinionated, 
often fascinating, and sometimes irritating. 

Mr. Warburg furnishes actually a good deal more insight and discussion 
than the title of his book conveys: while he has focused his study on one 
particular aspect of the world crisis, he ranges over a wide area of postwar 
international relations and turns his criticism on almost all aspects of 
American foreign policy. Since a policy for the West largely depends, 
however, on whither the two halves of a divided Germany will turn, Mr. 
Muhlen’s “tale of two countries” usefully supplements Mr. Warburg’s 
analysis. 

In their appraisal of the forces at work inside the Germanies the two 
authors do not differ fundamentally. Mr. Muhlen might be more favorably 
inclined toward the regime of Chancellor Adenauer than Mr. Warburg. 
The latter might see the danger of a reawakening militarism more acutely 
than the former. But both agree that at present German society and 
politics are characterized by a haze of artificiality and by an instability 
making any forecast of future developments well-nigh impossible. Both 
authors also conclude, though with slightly differing arguments, that a real 
threat to peace could arise from Germany only if and when German na- 
tionalism, casting aside ideological scruples, were to turn once more 
eastwards, seeking support and more favorable frontiers from the USSR. 

Mr. Muhlen’s report, though rewarding in its details and excelling in 
expert evaluation of many a problem, makes difficult reading except for 
the initiated. He touches on so many aspects of life and thought on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, and sketches so many portraits of leading per- 
sonalities and of “little men,” always drawing historical parallels, and often 
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grinding an axe of his own, that an essentially well-drawn picture becomes 
blurred in the end. If there is one leading theme, it is the “privatization” 
of all or most Germans, the separation of the individual and community, 
verified on the spot by this reviewer as well as by other observers. That 
this total introversion following the years of the totalitarian state only 
increases the uncertainties of the future is obvious. 

Mr. Warburg, in his preface, apologizes for interlarding the history of 
great events with references to his own unsuccessful efforts to alter their 
course. He explains what he himself terms his “immodesty” — namely, 
his quotation only from his own writings —by the fact that there was 
nobody else to quote from. Actually, the student of postwar international 
relations will conclude that, after all, Mr. Warburg was not quite that 
“lone dissenter” he likes to picture himself as, on page after page with at 
times exasperating detail. Authors like Walter Lippmann, Barbara Ward, 
Hans Morgenthau and others have complained in terms quite similar to 
those of the author about the increasing rigidity of our foreign policy and 
have regretted, like Mr. Warburg, our inability to see and face the “true 
problems” of our generation. 

In order to fasten the blame for all that has gone wrong on the U.S. 
Secretaries of State, who successively never did more than listen to the 
author’s constantly offered advice, Mr. Warburg never cares to discuss 
the extent to which our postwar policy fell heir to previous commitments 
and alignments. In this sense his book is just as unhistorical as the efforts 
of those who seek to fasten the blame for the attack on Pearl Harbor or 
for the loss of China to Communism on American statesmen and Presi- 
dents. It is to be feared that this “devil” theory will be just as sterile as the 
“imperialism” theory proved to be after the other war. And all too often 
the author’s proposals, striking as they might appear to those who seek a 
way out of a frustrating “muddling through,” will be found on closer 
examination to be not more than talented exercises in squaring the circle. 


University of Colorado. Henry W. EHRMANN. 


The Rebirth of Austria. By RicHarp Hiscocxs. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 263. $3.50.) 

The author, a Canadian who teaches at the University of Manitoba, 
lived as a British Council Representative in liberated Austria from 
February, 1946 to October, 1949, and has visited it every year since. In 
writing this “general study of contemporary conditions” — political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural —in the reborn Austrian Republic, Professor 
Hiscocks has been aided, therefore, by an intimate knowledge of the country 
and the people he discusses. 
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The main message of the book is that the reborn Austrian Republic 
is viable and a stronger state than the Austrian Republic of pre-Nazi days. 
Investments under German occupation have in certain respects strength- 
ened the basis of the Austrian economy, and Marshall Aid has raised 
Austrian production far beyond pre-Nazi output. The Nazi nightmare and 
Allied —in particular Russian — occupation have created among the 
Austrians a strong Austrian patriotism and a faith in their country’s 
destiny. 

Professor Hiscocks likes the Austrians. No doubt some parts of the 
book have benefited from his sympathetic approach, for sympathy may 
lead to a deeper understanding. This certainly holds true of the chapter 
on “Cultural Revival,” which Charles A. Gulick, the American expert 
on the first Austrian Republic, has termed “outstanding” in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Yet sympathy towards his subject matter may also 
be a treacherous guide for.an author, for it easily makes him overlook the 
seamy sides. Thus, for instance, the book contains no word on the policies 
the reborn Austrian Republic followed, or failed to follow, in connection 
with the restitution claims of Austrian citizens who, under the Nazi regime, 
had been robbed by other Austrian citizens of their possessions, nor does it 
mention how the reborn Austrian Republic treated the few “non-Aryan” 
survivors of Nazi gas chambers and concentration camps. Omissions like 
these are, so it seems to this reviewer, the result of underestimating 
Austria’s responsibility for the Nazi nightmare. How, during the first 
Austrian Republic, Austrians wittingly and unwittingly gradually prepared 
the ground for Nazism, has been admirably documented in Gulick’s two- 
volume standard work, Austria: From Habsburg to Hitler (University of 
California Press, 1948). And, as the Austrian, Walter Feder, has said in 
the foreword to Gulick’s work, “There is no doubt that only too many 
Austrians . . . went willingly into Hitler’s camp.” 


The College of Idaho. Gerorce V. Wotre. 


The Problem of Internal Security in Great Britain 1948-1953. By H. H. 
Witson and Harvey GLICKMAN. (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 1954. Pp. x, 86. $.95.) 


In this concise study the authors skim the high spots of recent British 
experience with problems of internal security and succeed in conveying 
to the reader an accurate, uncluttered impression of the British way of 
balancing liberty and security in time of continuing military danger. 
Emphasis is laid upon the treatment of Communist and Fascist party 
members in government service, education, trades-unions and the Labour 
party, and in private associations. 
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The chapter devoted to the government’s security program for the 
civil service adds little to the material adduced by Eleanor Bontecou 
in an earlier study. Announced by the Labour government a month follow- 
ing the February, 1948 Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the program is 
designed to exclude affiliates of Communist or Fascist parties from the 
performance of highly secret work or the handling of secret documents. 
Ministers were empowered, on the basis of information received from the 
security agency (MI;) or from questionnaires, to suspend such persons with 
pay, pending the hearing of their cases by a special advisory committee 
of three former civil servants, and the final decision by the minister. 

The secrecy of these proceedings was of advantage as well as dis- 
advantage to the affected civil servant. The difficulty which he experienced 
in preparing a defense where he lacked access to all the evidence against 
him was perhaps balanced by the certainty that neither the proceedings 
nor the evidence would be “leaked” to the press by irresponsible govern- 
ment officials and legislators. When it was decided that a person was a 
security risk, a quiet effort was made to transfer him to nonsecurity work. 
In the absence of a suitable opening, the alternatives of dismissal or 
resignation were open to him. Of the 770,000 members of the British 
Civil Service, the 47,663 members of the Professional, Technical, and 
Scientific grades, and the 4,316 members of the Administrative Class were 
the ones primarily involved in the security program, as persons performing 
secret work or handling secret documents. In only 148 cases (contrast 
the current American “numbers game”) has action resulted. Forty-two 
persons have been discharged or have resigned, sixty-nine have been trans- 
ferred, twenty-eight reinstated, and nine cases were as yet undecided in 
January, 1954. 

Local attempts to exclude Communists from teaching positions have 
been sporadic and of importance chiefly as a test of public and central 
governmental attitude — which has proved almost completely negative, 
regardless of which party spoke. This is true also of the efforts of isolated 
businesses and private associations to purify their membership. The trades- 
unions and the Labour party have attempted to avoid capture by Com- 
munists, but have not acted to suppress the free expression of dissent. 

The authors offer a number of discerning and quite plausible sug- 
gestions in accounting for the markedly differing approaches of the British 
and the Americans to the internal security problem. Crucial, it seems 
to this reviewer, is the responsible party system, which precludes the rise 
to dominant position of an M.P. who can create an empire of his own, 
“follow his own course, and continue to exploit the party label.” This study 
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could well grace the desks of American legislators and security officials, in 
addition to those of American students and teachers of political science. 


Stanford University. Cornetius P. CoTrer. 


Democracy in the Dominions, a Comparative Study in Institutions. By 
ALEXANDER Brapy. (2d ed.; Toronto: The University of Toronto 


Press. 1952. Pp. x, 604. $6.50.) 


This notable comparative study bears the marks of extensive investiga- 
tion and scholarly care, of a load of learning carried lightly; as a rule its 
appraisals are patient and percipient, its judgments remarkably sure. The 
work is admirably proportioned, and the author is judicious in his selection 
of material; he is seldom so much concerned with particular trees that he 
loses his view of the wood. Precision in the handling of detail is here 
combined with a broad sweep of generalization and a marked grasp of 
historical causation. There is, in fact, a blending of political, economic and 
historical insights. The style, despite occasional solecisms, is clear, concise 
and trenchant. In short, without being dated, this book is already becoming 
a classic. 

Professor Brady’s book is a comparative study of the nature and 
development of democratic institutions in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Its problem resembles that of Lord Bryce in his Modern 
Democracies; its scope is, of course, more limited, but its techniques of 
analysis are, in some respects, more searching. 

The work was originally published in 1947; this second edition is 
revised and enlarged, noting some significant recent institutional changes. 
The former Conclusion is expanded into a new section of four chapters, 
which seeks to broaden the comparative treatment; individual chapters deal 
with frontier concepts, education, party systems and the new threats to 
democracy. 

Professor Brady sees the constitutions of the overseas Dominions as 
somewhat cruder copies of British parliamentary institutions; but he 
examines most carefully the geographical, racial, cultural and economic 
conditions which modify these institutions in their actual working out; 
we have here, therefore, a study of the mutations of the British tradition 
under varying environmental influences. As the author says in his 
Preface (v): 


The basic unity of the book dwells in its concern with a study of inheritance and 
environment in countries widely separated on the globe, colonized by the British people 
since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, and deeply influenced by the domestic 
vicissitudes of such colonization. 


Everywhere in this book one notes the value of the comparative 
method in making social realities stand out; Professor Brady is never 
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content to note differences without investigating until he finds the reasons 
for them. Equally, he notes likenesses; for instance, he sees federalism 
everywhere declining under the pressures of an industrial society, and the 
power of the executive advancing. 

Particularly brilliant is the analysis here given of the geographical 
background of South African history, of the factors which have shaped 
the Boer mind, of the determinants of South Africa’s unitary constitution, 
of the present dilemma of a country whose social structure obstructs its 
economic advance. Recent events only heighten the significance of the 
discussion of these points here. “What misfortunes the future may hold 
for [democracy] especially in the difficult environment of South Africa 
is not a matter for prophecy here,” Professor Brady says; the scholarly 
caution of this remark only heightens its ominous implications. 

Some points may be noted for the next edition of this standard work. 
The treatment of the attitudes toward foreign policy of the Canadian 
political parties was already out of date in 1952. So, perhaps, was the 
discussion of the Social Credit party, which has been a mere frontier 
phenomenon, of purely provincial significance. The book, it would seem, 
overstresses traditional “frontier” concepts. The treatment of Quebec’s 
political reorientation in the 1890’s is conventional. Recent developments 
in the Pacific suggest the desirability of a more complete treatment, both 


political and economic, of the interplay of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
in the British Commonwealth. 


ea CuHarLes W. LIGHTBODY. 
University of Saskatchewan. 


A Continent Decides. By Lorp Birpwoop. (London: Robert Hale Ltd. 
1953. Pp. xvii, 315. £1.1.0.) 


This is a thoughtful, well-informed and dispassionate study of the 
political and economic situation in India and Pakistan by a writer who was 
well equipped for the task. Lord Birdwood was for twenty-five years an 
officer in the Indian army, and this together with the fact that his father 
had been commander-in-chief gave him a wide circle of friends in official 
and military circles as well as outside them. Lord Birdwood himself has 
a complete freedom from bias; he merely tries to set down accurately and 
impartially what he learned. A good illustration is his description of the 
Indian election of 1952. He believes that on the whole it was free and fair, 
but that on occasions Nehru’s Congress party government used its control 
of the electoral machinery to promote the success of its own candidates. 

Nearly a third of the book gives a very detailed analysis of the 
dispute over Kashmir from its beginning in 1947. The author gives an 
interesting account of the invasion by the Pathans which led to the flying-in 
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of Indian troops. He believes that, while subordinate officers facilitated 
their passage across the territory of Pakistan, the government itself was un- 
aware of what was impending. He also points out that it would have 
been impossible to stop the tribesmen, since at that time the Pakistan army 
was in a state of complete disorganization. His own solution is that each 
side should keep the territory which it holds, while a plebiscite is held 
to decide possession of the rich valley of Kashmir; but he is skeptical 
whether this will be allowed. The longer the pro-Indian government of 
Kashmir remains in control, the less likely it is that a free expression of 
opinion could be obtained. Lord Birdwood believes that outside interven- 
tion had an extraordinarily difficult job, but that neither the United 
Nations nor Great Britain covered themselves with glory in their attempts. 
One result has been to weaken the attachment of Pakistan to the British 
Commonwealth. There are enlightening chapters on the foreign policy of 
Pakistan in the Middle East, and of India towards the Communist states 
and the West. 


pila , Lennox A. MILLs. 
University of Minnesota. 


The Dominion of Ceylon: The Development of its Laws and Constitution. 
By Sir Ivor JENNINGS and H. W. TamsiAH. (London: Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 1952. Pp. xvi, 319. $9.35.) 


This work is Volume VII of The British Commonwealth: The Develop- 
ment of its Laws and Constitutions, edited by George W. Keeton. The 
series is an important reference for students of the history of law. This 
seventh volume is particularly valuable because nothing of any significance 
has previously appeared on Ceylon. 

The task of the authors was a difficult one, since some of the source 
material is still uncataloged and unavailable. Of course, much source 
material also has disappeared. Another difficulty is the mixture in 
Ceylonese law of Roman-Dutch, English, Hindu, Kandyan and Islamic. 

This is a book for the student who has had no previous introduction 
to Ceylon as well as to the Ceylonese who wishes to acquire a concise 
and sometimes detailed history of his own law, set forth in clear and 
orderly fashion. 

Part one of the work, on “Public Law,” traces constitutional develop- 
ment. It is perhaps the most interesting section to the layman. The lawyer 
who is interested will have to go to the original documents to get a complete 
story. Guidance to the original documents is provided. 

Part two, on “The Courts of Law,” is a very thorough description of 
the history and functions of all types of courts. The final part, on “Civil 
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and Criminal Law,” is detailed enough to be of use to a practising lawyer. 
A liberal number of cases illustrate the text. 
A bibliography, Table of Cases, and an Index complete the volume. 


Washington, D.C. Horace S. PoLEMAN. 


Bolivia: A Land Divided. By HaroLtp Ossorne. (London and New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1954. Pp. x, 144. $2.50.) 


Ecuador: Country of Contrasts. By Lito Linke. (London and New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1954. Pp. x, 173. $2.50.) 


Paraguay: A Riverside Nation. By Grorce PENDLE. (London and New 
York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1954. Pp. vi, 115. 
$2.50.) 


Here are three more very useful little volumes in the series begun a 
few years ago by the R.LI.A. on the Latin American countries as a sort 
of retake of its now classic and long-out-of-print The Republics of South 
America. This trio happens to deal with three of the most underdeveloped 
countries of the whole score in Latin America. The subtitles, whether by 
design or unconsciously, reveal that one is a divided country, another is a 
land of pronounced internal contrasts, and the third is a state whose 
potential is limited to the banks of a single river. 

The tragedy and pathos of these countries — and this applies to others 
in Latin America — are vividly underlined in these studies. They can be 
boiled down to lack of integration. That lack is not merely geographical 
(the absence of adequate roads and railways, for example) but also 
economic, social, political, cultural and, above all in some cases, psy- 
chological. 

These manuals can be said to cover the waterfront (which is not 
meant as a pun with reference to Paraguay). Each one contains a wealth 
of statistical material and a good, selective bibliography. Of the three, 
perhaps the most satisfactory is that on Ecuador, if for no other reason 
than that its greater length enables a fuller treatment. Each of them 
is greatly needed, however, because the three countries dealt with have 
been among the most neglected by the students of Latin America. There 
are a few instances of misspelled proper names and lapses in proper ac- 
centing of Spanish words, but these are trivial mistakes. In all three 
volumes the approach is factual, the balance is good and the perspective 
of the authors is impressive. 


; , R ; : 
University of California at Los Angeles. USSELL H. FirzciBBon 
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Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940-1945. By 
Wirvarp H. Exrssprer. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press and 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 1953. Pp. v, 182. $3.25.) 


Since the days of Hideyoshi, but especially after her seizure of Formosa 
in 1895, Japan has sought resources and lebensraum in Southeast Asia. 
But not before July, 1940, as shown by Professor Elsbree, was a military 
plan evolved in Tokyo for the seizure, after Hitler had conquered Great 
Britain, of the Southeast Asian archipelagoes, Burma, Malaya, New Zealand 
and Australia. Three months later, the Tokyo Cabinet and General Staff 
discussed the annexation of India. Then, on February 18, 1952, when 
Singapore had fallen and Java was tottering, the Empire of Greater East 
Asia was fully defined by the Total War Resources Institute. 

This final Plan provided that the Philippines should receive early 
independence. The Netherlands East Indies, with their valuable planta- 
tions and indispensable oil reserves, should become partially self-governing 
only after the War. Burma, also rich in resources, might receive partial 
independence before the fighting ended. Indo-China could be left under 
the control of the subservient Vichy bureaucracy. In Malaya, Japan was 
to replace the British, annexing Singapore, Malacca and Penang, but 
“advising” the nine provincial sultans. 

There was to be no full autonomy for any of the occupied regions. 
Japan contemplated no weak small nations in East Asia. They might hope 
for a permanent status like that of Manchukuo, ruled largely through a 
Council of five Japanese and three Manchu collaborationists. 

Nationalism meant hardly more than Anti-Westernism; prewar in- 
dependence societies became Hokokai, devoted mainly to war services. 
New national flags and songs were permitted; vernacular tongues replaced 
English or Dutch in schools, press and radio broadcasts, but everywhere 
Japanese was to be the second language. “Leaders” were trained in ninety- 
day courses to rule the back-country villages. Under their new masters, the 
indigenous people stood highest, below them the Chinese, and the whites 
lowest of all. 

Asian minorities were treated with consideration, except for those 
Chinese — evidently a large majority — who repudiated Wang Ching-wei 
and resented the invasion of their homeland. A number of Hindus, 
principally in Malaya, were persuaded to enlist in the Free India Army. 

But it is Dr. Elsbree’s view that there was “little positive gain in self- 
government for the colonial peoples.” The higher administrative positions 
were reserved for Japanese officials; and in Indo-China, until the Vichy 
regime became untrustworthy in March, 1945, political prisoners, in- 
cluding Annamite nationalists, remained in French prisons. 
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Japan’s blunder at the psychological level was to be her own “most 
ardent admirer” —so boastful about her own power as to despise the 
weaker Asian cultures. At the operational level, there were deadlocks 
between army and navy authorities —the latter, out of touch with the 
local populations, being far more unyielding to them. Lower officers were 
often cruel, though callousness and mismanagement may have been inevit- 
able under the stress of war; the Gestapo-like Kempeitai, charged with 
suppressing guerillas and combating subversion, earned hatred throughout 
Greater East Asia. 

Japan might well as early as 1943 have begun to hedge against defeat 
by befriending and “liberating” her subjects — but few concessions were 
made, and those too late. In Burma, Japanese rule ended with the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League in full-scale revolt; in the Philippines, 
whole districts had joined the Hukbalahaps. But Japan accomplished one 
principal purpose —the virtual elimination of white colonialism — by 
proving that the sahib was unnecessary, that law and economic pro- 
ductivity could function without him. Even the persecuted Chinese, events 
have shown, were not to be reconciled to the return of the British. 

Few books published since the War have more precisely filled a need; 
this reviewer has in fact awaited a book on this subject for some years. 
Professor Elsbree has had access only to American materials; but his 
examination of the Proceedings of the War Crimes Trials is, perhaps, the 
most thorough yet published. The book excels in its treatment of 
Indonesian nationalism; it should, in fact, be read in conjunction with 
George M. Kahin’s comprehensive Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia 
(Cornell Press. 1952). There is, however, but limited discussion of the 
movement in the Philippines; and none of how Siamese nationalists 
recovered their lost provinces — Kedah, Tenasserim, and Cambodia. Pro- 
fessor Elsbree disposes of any theory that Japan was forced into war by 
Cordell Hull’s “Little Morgenthau Plan” ultimatum in November, 1941; 
showing that full-scale military aggression in the Pacific was projected 
thirteen months before the freezing of Japanese credits and eighteen 


months before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
, ALFRED CROFTS. 
University of Denver. 


Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy: Point 4 in Action. By JoNATHAN B. BINGHAM. 
(New York: The John Day Company. 1954. Pp. xiv, 303. $4.00.) 


This book, written by the former Deputy and Acting Administrator 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA), may be regarded 
as actually an official popular description, history and justification of the 
Point 4 Program under the Truman Administration. It is neither a scholarly 
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treatise nor a profound economic analysis of the program. Intended for the 
interested and intelligent but nonexpert citizen, this highly readable book 
appears to one formerly associated with the program to be, nevertheless, 
an accurate presentation of the underlying philosophy, the practical operat- 
ing problems, the difficulties and frustrations, and, with some exceptions, 
the achievements of the United States Government’s technical assistance 
program from 1949 to 1953. 

In his first chapter the author justifies the title of the book by placing 
the program in focus as an arm of United States foreign policy, those who 
carry it out in the field being the “shirt sleeve diplomats” of American 
foreign relations. Then in successive chapters bearing colorful titles, he 
deals with the agricultural, health, educational, industrial, public ad- 
ministration and labor aspects of the program; with the role of private 
enterprise and private investment in the program in the development of 
underdeveloped areas; with the fallacy that plenty of the taxpayers’ money 
is all that is needed to make the program a success; with the opposite 
fallacy that a successful technical assistance program requires very little 
money; with the role of the United Nations, and the reasons why there 
should also be a bilateral United States program; and with the many ad- 
ministrative, psychological and political factors, both domestic and inter- 
national, that must be considered in the operation of this type of program. 

Special attention can be given here to only two or three of the most 
thought-provoking, and disturbing, questions raised by a reading of the 
book. The author is frankly skeptical of the ability of private enterprise 
and investment to meet the needs of underdeveloped areas as a whole, 
and points to the lack of success of the private investment phase of the 
program under TCA. He sums up his point of view when he states: 
“The basic difficulty with private capital as a means for international 
development is that it can do least where it is needed most.” A second 
point is that, while recognizing the fundamental importance of training 
foreign specialists, the author does not give this subject the space it deserves. 
This reflects what was the actual situation in TCA where some of those 
administering the program tended to measure achievement in terms of 
projects completed or under way, rather than in terms of the success of 
such projects in imparting “show-how” and “know-how” to foreign special- 
ists, and of the success of training programs in general — thus overlooking 
somewhat the basic purpose of a program designed to convey technical 
skills. And a third question, which greatly concerns the author and the 
answer to which remains to be given, is, what are the nature and results 
of the program since its transfer from the Department of State to be 
only one of many activities in the new Foreign Operations Administration? 


Washington, D.C. Cuar.es C. Haucu. 
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Federal Examiners and the Conflict of Law and Administration. By Ltoyp 
D. Musolf. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. 203. 
$3.00.) 


The dominance of the lawyer in American politics is perhaps best 
illustrated in the success of the American Bar Association in adapting the 
process of administrative regulation along judicial lines. Although the 
movement to reform the process of administrative adjudication, spear- 
headed and mobilized by the Association since 1933, was primarily an 
assault upon the expansion of governmental power, it worked itself out in 
technical legal terms comprehensible only to the lawyers. The enactment 
of the Administrative Procedure Act in 1946 represented at least a partial 
victory for those who hoped to turn the regulatory agency into a court. 

The struggle to judicialize the regulatory process highlights the rivalry 
between two sharply opposing views of government regulation. On one 
side are arrayed the lawyers who emphasize legal tradition and law, 
precedent and judicial procedure. On the other are the administrators 
concerned rather with social policy and administration, innovation and 
flexibility. Caught in the conflict between law and administration is the 
examiner who presides at formal hearings, makes up the record in the case, 
and either makes or recommends a decision. 

This short book is a history and analysis of the role of the examiner 
in regulatory administration in the national government. The examiner is 
represented as “a kind of microcosm of the issues at stake in administrative 
law over the past two decades.” The object of the book is to trace 
and evaluate the conflict between the two powerful attitudes or traditions 
that have shaped the examiner’s role. The examiner is portrayed at the 
crossroads of the controversy between law and administration, between 
procedure and policy, between the personalized decision-making of the 
court and the institutionalized decision-making of the regulatory agency. 

In general, the author provides a brief but thoroughly useful account 
of the modern movement to reform administrative adjudication, heavily 
documented and written with careful and thoughtful consideration of 
highly controversial matters. In particular, he discusses three aspects of the 
role of the examiner to highlight the conflict of traditions: the separation 
of the functions of judge and prosecutor in regulatory agencies; the relations 
between the examiner and the agency that employs him; and the effort 
to improve the status, prestige and independence of the examiner. The 
author pinpoints the impact of judicial symbols and antigovernment at- 
titudes upon the development of the examiner’s functions and role. 

This book is scholarly, readable and authoritative. It is based in part 
upon extensive oral and written interviews with federal examiners. It 
makes an important contribution to the liberation of what the lawyers call 
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“the administrative process” from the symbols and stereotypes of legal 
tradition. As the author states, “The tradition associated with the image 
of an independent, law-trained judge handing down pronouncements 
retains a vitality which still produces proposals to recreate the image in 
regulatory agencies.” These proposals and their significance are set forth 
clearly and viewed with ample perspective and admirable brevity. 


, ; ; Marver H. BernsTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


The Yalta Betrayal: Data on the Decline and Fall of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. By Fetirx Witrmer. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1953. Pp. 136. $1.25.) 


This book contains nothing that has not been said in much better 
English by many other writers. It does, however, show how some people’s 
minds work and how unscrupulous the “purple fringe” has become in trying 
to sell its point of view. Perhaps for that very reason the thinking person 
will not lightly toss the book into the wastebasket. The efforts to rewrite 
history by the “ex-Communists” and “ex-Fascists’ who make up the 
“purple fringe” show that they would make excellent employees of George 
Orwell’s “Big Brother.” 

The front cover of the book proclaims that “Rather than expressing 
opinions the author lets the principal actors of the drama and the most 
salient events of the unfortunate era speak for themselves. . . . It is left to 
the reader to draw his own conclusions.” The author then proceeds to 
refrain from expressing opinions by characterizing the actors as “tragically 
ignorant progressives who guided the nation” and “a gang of myopic yes- 
men” who surrounded the President. Furthermore, the oppointment of 
George C. Marshall as Chief of Staff was a Roosevelt decision which “was 
to turn the tables of history in favor of the Communist world revolution.” 

This is only the beginning of ninety-eight pages in which the author 
refrains with equal severity from “expressing opinions” by the use of such 
unbiased and scholarly chapter headings as “Aiming to Please the Kremlin 
Man,” “Humbuggery and Thievery,” “Betrayal of Friends and Principles 
and Ourselves,” “Ding-Dong Show to Quiet Doubts,” et cetera, ad 
nauseam. Any attempt to point out the errors of fact, logical fallacies and 
what to any objective writer would be obvious omissions of material 
relevant to the period covered would be a hopeless task, because the book 
is nothing more than a poorly selected succession of epithets and un- 
founded opinions. Even the citations, most of which this writer is 
thoroughly familiar with, frequently do not bear out the author’s conten- 
tions. In other cases he has used as sources the same type of writing as 
his own. 
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In spite of all this, one should keep in mind that the author of the 
book speaks for a great number of Americans who cannot or will not read 
or think for themselves. For that reason alone we would ignore such 
publications as this at our peril. 


University of Florida. Ross Y. Koen. 


Americans Interpret Their Civil War. By THomas J. Pressty. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1954. Pp. xiii, 347. $5.00.) 


Historiography, in the sense of critical evaluation of written history as 
a battleground of ideas and interests, can be an illuminating excursion into 
intellectual history. Unfortunately, few historians use the work of their 
predecessors to this end. Indeed criticism seems to have gone by default 
to belles-lettres, where it approaches a point of no return. Pressly’s is a 
welcome book in a fallow field. 

His theme is the evolution of interpretations of the causes and 
character of the Civil War. This pivotal event in our history has per- 
sistently engaged fierce loyalties. For the war involved issues which go to 
the core of American life: federalism, nationalism and state’s rights; the 
nature of the Constitution and the Union; majority rule and minority 
rights; the role of public opinion, parties and leadership in a democracy; 
the ability of a self-governing people to resolve fundamental differences in 
a pluralistic society; the control and configuration of our economic life; 
and the role of Negro Americans. 

The Civil War generation was understandably committed to violent 
partisanship. Each side, as Pressly relates, sought vindication of its rightful 
cause, fastened war-guilt on a wicked enemy, and conscripted unto its own 
the forces of morality and political ideology. Interestingly, the war genera- 
tion advanced most of the major elements of the later interpretations. For 
example, the recent “revisionism” of Randall and Craven resembles the 
“needless war” argument of 1860’s peace-advocates. When time and 
sectional reconciliation cooled off wartime passions, the crumbled devil 
theories were succeeded by a “nationalist” interpretation. The key figure 
here is Rhodes, who, in a spirit of fairness, found that deep-seated, complex, 
impersonal forces caused an irrepressible conflict, satisfactorily resolved 
by the preservation of the Union and the abolition of slavery. Turner, 
Wilson and Channing carried on the nationalist interpretation with its 
hypothesis of multiple causation. 

The Beard-Parrington interpretation, while accepting the ideas of 
irrepressibility and impersonality, reduced sectionalism to an economic 
basis, discarded moralism and criticized the victorious capitalism. The 
Marxists, picturing the Civil War as part of the continuing revolutionary 
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tradition in America, emphasized the inevitable triumph of capitalism over 
the planter-slavocracy as a necessary prelude to the proletarian revolution. 
Disillusionment with the economy and reform-mindedness stimulated a 
variety of economic interpretations. 

But disillusionment with war, particularly the reaction against 
America’s participation in World War I and the peace treaty, together 
with the vogue of “Freudianism,” led to a “revisionist” interpretation. 
Ceasing to believe that the war was caused by fundamental differences, 
the revisionists advanced the essentially psychological thesis that hate- 
inspired extremists, manipulating emotions in relation to unreal issues, 
hoodwinked a generation into a needless, repressible conflict. Similar 
blindness to the moral issue of slavery, plus a resentment against the rise 
of the Negro and modern industrialism, resulted in the neo-Confederate 
interpretation of Phillips, Ramsdell and Owsley. World War II and 
subsequent developments, however, reawakened zeal for the security of the 
Union and revalidated moral and ideological arguments. A neonationalist 
interpretation was formulated by the younger Schlesinger and Nevins, the 
latter’s version dualistically combining unassimilable elements of Rhodes 
and Randall. That Americans still divide on the meaning of the Civil War 
and its message for today is evident from the variety of opinions expressed 
by Nevins’ reviewers. 

Pressly accurately and fairly explains these divergent interpretations, 
in what amounts to a case study of the problems of relativism in the theory 
of historical causation. Exposition is accompanied by analysis of value- 
judgments and, where meaningful, by correlation of changing images with 
the changing character of the culture and currents of thought. Thus, 
interpretation of the Civil War becomes a functional expression of the 
milieu, whether of a group, a section or the nation. Other writers might 
well emulate this excellent book by making historiography a tool of 
intellectual history as well as a study of sources. 


Brandeis University. LeonarD W. Levy. 


The Dynamics of Social Action. By Sepa ELprince. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1952. Pp. v, 119. $2.50.) 


The author sought to achieve two worth-while purposes. First, Pro- 
fessor Eldridge — a well-known sociologist with experience in community 
organizations in several cities— eloquently urges the average citizen to 
engage more extensively in the political and social life of his community. 
For example, Professor Eldridge writes: “Problems dealt with by govern- 
ment are now so numerous, so complex, and, above all, so important that 
helping run the government must become a major interest, along with 
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family and occupation, if we are to safeguard our stake in the state, and 
in so doing preserve and perfect our democracy.” 

The second purpose of the author was to produce a handbook for 
laymen or volunteer workers who wish “to prepare themselves for co- 
operation in organized social action” and “for those already engaged in such 
co-operation.” He has succeeded eminently in this aim. He presents a 
well-written, nontechnical account of the means and opportunities avail- 
able to individuals who wish to aid in solving many of the social and 
political problems confronting modern America. 

Professor Eldridge develops his book in an orderly, logical fashion. 
In order to demonstrate the need for greater individual participation in 
political and social activities, he first sketches the principal changes which 
have occurred in the United States during the past century and a half. 
He then cites a number of the “problem areas” which he believes demand 
immediate attention. The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
procedures, techniques, agencies, organizations and institutions which may 
be utilized to help solve these and other problems. He discusses the role 
which he believes should be played by the citizen, the consumer, and the 
vocational specialist in the solution of social problems. One chapter 
presents a brief but able discussion of the influence of the media of mass 
communication on public opinion and the ways the agencies of mass com- 
munication may be employed to promote specific programs. He also 
describes briefly a number of the special interest groups which function 
on the local level. 


Santa Barbara College. Henry A. TURNER. 


The American President. By Siwney H. Hyman. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1954. Pp. 342. $4.00.) 


Speaking of the executive arm as defined in the Constitution, Hamil- 
ton wrote in the seventy-seventh Federalist, “There is hardly any part 
of the system which could have been attended with greater difficulty in the 
arrangement of it than this; and there is, perhaps, none which has been 
inveighed against with less candour or criticised with less judgment.” 
If it was Hamilton’s intention to “sell” the Constitution to a doubting 
public, Sidney Hyman may be regarded as a latter-day Publius who 
successfully defends against persistent criticism many of the same institu- 
tions after 165 years of experience and development. Those who have 
argued that the imposition of a four-year grid on American political life 
has made for overly restrictive rigidity in the conduct of our national and 
international affairs will find here reassurance that, whatever the faults of 
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the American presidential system, it is in general the best adapted to 
our needs. 

This is not to say that there is no room for improvement. In respect 
to the nominating system, for example, the author tends to look with 
favor on a bill proposed by Senators Douglas and Bennett providing for 
nationwide preferential primaries that would apportion delegates to na- 
tional party conventions according to the total popular vote received, 
thus encouraging the draft of independent candidates. In the case of 
election procedures proper, he sees merit in proposals to divide the electoral 
votes for each state in proportion to the popular vote for each candidate, 
provided existing safeguards be maintained requiring a majority of electors 
to elect (or.the intervention of the House of Representatives). 

Having detailed in the first part of his book the development of the 
institution of the presidency and the requirements of written and unwritten 
rules that limit eligible presidential candidates to “the neighborhood of 
one hundred men,” the author makes a strong case for an executive with 
a broad range of powers. Otherwise, “if the functions shorn from the 
President are transferred to Congress, the transfer must be accompanied 
by a new constitutional formula that would make the legislature re- 
sponsible and accountable for the way in which it used its new powers 
and met its new duties.” From the standpoint of administration, the author 
advocates permanent reorganization legislation and some relief for the 
president in the exercise of his ceremonial functions. He rejects, however, 
a number of suggestions involving a greater role for the cabinet or the 
creation of additional formalized advisory groups. In this connection, some 
note might have been taken of the role now played by the Operations 
Coordination Board (OCB), composed of political appointees at sub- 
cabinet level — hence better able to avoid the political spotlight — and 
staffed by civil servants. 

Despite his intimate association with one political party and its recent 
presidential candidate, the author has exhibited a high degree of objectivity. 


Alenandvia, Virginia. ALBERT L. SELIGMANN. 


The Adams Federalists. By MANNING J. Dauer. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 381. $6.00.) 


Although a number of books have appeared recently dealing with the 
Federalist era, The Adams Federalists appears to be an exactingly scholarly 
work, dealing principally with the administration of President John Adams 
and with a limited theme. One cannot, however, overlook Adams’ Vice- 
Presidency under George Washington in developing the thesis that the 
Adams Federalists were a special brand. 
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In his economic ideas, Adams stood midway between the Hamiltonians 
and the Jeffersonians. Adams called attention to the necessity for a 
“balance” between the conflicting groups, which he thought should be 
supplied by the independent executive. 

Remembering this, one finds it difficult to lose himself in the period; 
one is too strongly reminded of the present. Is President Eisenhower trying 
to achieve such a balance? His conservatism in the handling of the 
country’s money and his liberalism in the concern for the individual are 
reminiscent of “Adams’ attempt to maintain a balance between aristocracy 
and the general mass of the people.” Is Eisenhower the philosopher- 
general, essaying the role of the moderate in politics, steering a course 
between the extremists in both his own and the opposition parties? If so, 
he might be reminded of Adams’ fate. Adams took a terrific name-calling 
beating toward the end of his administration and left the Capitol bitterly 
disappointed before the inauguration of Jefferson. The moderates finally 
went over to the Republicans who, in the conflict between the agrarians 
and the commercial interests, had “broadened the basis of [their] support 
by identifying [their] cause with that of popular government,” thus 
winning the political conflict. 

Dauer’s work is interesting for its close examination of the successive 
political groupings during the Federalist period. He correlates the voting 
records of the members of the early Congresses and territorial interests with 
painstaking accuracy. 

The chapter dealing with the aims of the Federalist foreign policy 
reminds us that the high Federalists were barely restrained by Adams’ 
moderate policy from allying the United States with England in an all-out 
struggle with France. Again one is reminded of the ultraconservative 
belligerents in the Republican party today and the moderate position of 
the man in the White House. 

At the end of his political career Adams found himself alienated 
from most of those who remained in the Federalist party. His son John 
Quincy Adams soon went along with him and became friendly with 
Jefferson and John Taylor. Dauer points out carefully wherein Adams 
and Taylor found agreement. Taylor was a strong advocate of agrarian 
aristocracy. 

The Jeffersonians achieved “moderation,” but did so as a political 
party. Adams’ plan for an independent executive, according to Dauer, 
“was an abstraction never achieved.” In the belief that an independent 
executive would hold the balance between the rich represented in the 
Senate and the poor represented in the House, Adams followed the most 
widely accepted interpreters of the British system, including Montesquieu 
and DeLohne, patterning his independent executive after the British 
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monarch. Dauer points out that this was a misinterpretation of the British 
system. 

Washington began his administration by including both Hamilton 
and Jefferson in the original cabinet, hoping to remain above party. This 
theory was abandoned in his second administration. The cabinet became 
Federalist. Adams still hoped, however, to be regarded as above party, 
as representing the national interest. Yet, at times, he acted on the opposite 
theory, trying to build a faction or party of his own; though, in the main, 
he acted on his theory of the independent executive. 

Parties grew up in terms of the economic, social, religious, cultural 
and geographic influences of the period, which divided the people into 
two major combinations, the commercial (Federalist) and the agrarian 
(Republican); although farmers who grew cash crops were Federalists, and 
artisans in the cities were Republicans. As agriculture became dominant 
in the American economy, the Jeffersonians, through a moderate program, 
drew off the middle class farmers from the Federalists. 

What were Adams’ contributions? His major contribution was that 
he thought with the moderates, not adhering to his idea of an independent 
executive and a balance of powers. He also contributed to “the establish- 
ment of a peaceful method whereby change could take place within the 
framework of constitutional republican government, which ultimately 
became democratic government”; in sum, he was one of the creators in 
the United States of patriotic opposition, the bulwark of the representative 
system and the legislative process. 

Dauer ends his account with a note on Adams’ leadership, citing 
his great devotion to the country and his honesty and forthrightness. 


University of Utah. FRANK H. Jonas. 


The Great Issues of Politics. An Introduction to Political Science. By 
Lesyic Lipson. (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1954. Pp. xv, 431. 
$7.00.) 


This book consists of fifteen well written, lucid chapters. The first 
four chapters — “Introduction to the Study of Politics,” “Of Man, Groups 
and Society,” “The Origins of the State” and “The Content and Method 
of Political Science” — prepare the background for the development of 
Lipson’s main thesis, namely that: every kind of state embodies an institu- 
tionalized answer to five basic political issues. To each of the five issues 
two chapters are devoted. 

Each of the five issues involves a choice between equality or inequality; 
between a pluralist or a monistic state; between freedom or dictatorship; 
between the dispersion of powers or their unification; between a multitude 
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of states or a universal state. “The history of politics, described in one 
sentence, consists,” according to the author, “in trying out alternative 
solutions for the basic issues in altered combinations.” In the final chapter 
Lipson inquires to what extent the choice made regarding any one of the 
five issues affects the other issues. 

The book has much to commend it: the judicious blending of a 
historical, analytical and philosophical treatment of the points under dis- 
cussion; the author’s common sense and humanistic sentiment, in particular 
his belief in the power of reason and the efficacy of the human will; his 
rejection of power as the great end of the state and the emphasis he puts 
on co-operation, rather than competition, as the foundation of group life. 
Yet one question forces itself upon the reader: is it legitimate for the 
author to propound his main thesis that the basic political issues are five, 
though he derives it by and large from Western culture? Or, in other 
words, does the history of Greece and Rome, of European feudalism and 
of the nation-state with its roots in Western Europe, permit conclusions as 
to the great political issues everywhere on this globe? 


The College of Idaho. Gerorce V. Wo LrFeE. 


Modern Management for the City of New York. Report of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Survey. (New York: Institute of Public 
Administration. 2 vols.; 1953. I, xvii, 307. II, x, 876.) 


The Mayor of New York City appointed on January 10, 1950, a com- 
mittee to survey the problems of management of New York City. In 
1953, the committee made a detailed, two-volume report. This report 
is similar in many ways—such as the conduct of the study by staff 
consultants, advisory committees, special project teams, and experts — 
to the Hoover Commission’s reports on the organization of the executive 
branch of the national government. 

Volume I contains the findings and recommendations of the com- 
mittee. New York City is shown not doing an adequate job of management 
today and nine causes are listed of failure. Among the more important ones 
are: a lack of adequate top and middle management; a lack of incentive 
for good management; tardy attention to major problems; the expansion 
of city activities; outgrown personnel administration; and an antiquated: 
budget system. 

On the other hand, the committee has “praise for the many areas of 
excellence” which it found, and assures the citizens of New York that 
“the management of [their] city can achieve good and efficient manage- 
ment provided [they] really want good government and are willing to 
support the measures which are necessary to achieve it.” In order to 
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improve the city government’s service by departments, the committee 
makes numerous suggestions throughout the report. Basic management 
reforms, however, the committee considers interdependent and so offers 
twelve broad recommendations. Among these are: making each city 
department an effective operating unit in itself; developing the central 
government into a managership; modernizing the budget; reorganizing the 
office of mayor as that of the chief executive; modernizing the internal 
organization of departments on a consistent, but not necessarily uniform, 
pattern; standardizing and modernizing executive salaries; providing ade- 
quate money, management, and office space; and enlisting the aid of 
qualified citizens of New York in solving the problems of the metro- 
politan area. The committee then sets forth, for the major field of ad- 
ministration, a detailed program with which the city could modernize 
its management. 

Volume II resembles the report of the task force of the Hoover 
Commission; it contains a brief but comprehensive digest of the reports 
made by the consultant, special project teams, and experts of the Head- 
quarters staff to the Mayor’s committee. Efforts are made to digest into 
one chapter all the reports belonging to a single project. An editorial note 
introduces each chapter telling the reader “what studies formed the basis 
for the chapter, how the studies hang together and, importantly, the 
significant points wherein the final action of the major’s committee departs 
from the recommendations of the experts.” Each chapter ends with a 
formal statement of the “Action of the Mayor’s Committee.” 

This excellent study should serve to encourage large cities throughout 
the United States to make similar studies of their management. To all 
those interested in municipal government and administration the study 
is most helpful. One may not agree with all of the recommendations for 
improvement; but few, if any, can refute the findings which the committee 
made. Such studies would certainly make the weaknesses of city manage- 
ment in our large cities clear to the people. 

Emory University. Lynwoop M. Ho .tanp. 


Water and Politics: A Study of Water Policies and Administration in the 
Development of Los Angeles. By VINCENT Ostrom. (Los Angeles: 
The Haynes Foundation. 1953. Pp. xviii, 297. Cloth $4.00, paper 
$3.50.) 

This study of the development of the water supplies of the Metro- 
politan Area of Los Angeles is another in the series of monographs on that 
region sponsored by the Haynes Foundation and produced largely by the 
political scientists of the University of California at Los Angeles. It would 
be hard to exaggerate the importance to this great metropolis of the 
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progressive expansion of its water resources through the bold vision, 
political skill and administrative capacity of a small group of men strongly 
supported by the population at every critical juncture. 

“If we don’t get the water, we won’t need it,” said William Mul- 
holland, the chief architect of the metropolitan water supply; and Dr. 
Ostrom traces how he and his predecessors and successors and their sup- 
porters went about getting it. He explains how the local river supply was 
captured by litigation and the assertion of community (pueblo) rights 
inherited from the Spanish Empire and how, when this source demon- 
strated it could not support substantial growth the city fathers, like the 
ancient Romans, by tremendous feats of political and engineering skill 
tapped the distant mountain stream of Owens River and then, before 
this supply was fully exploited, tapped the remote Arizona River supply 
in a really tremendous project involving federal and interstate and inter- 
municipality institutional arrangements. Control of the major inland water 
resources of Southern California, the author demonstrates, made possible: 
(1) the annexation to the original city of an area so great that Los Angeles 
was provided more generously than any other city of the United States 
with room for expansion and with settled and prosperous agriculture within 
the city limits; (2) the creation of a regional water authority uniting all of 
the substantial units of government in the area in a co-operative agency 
with adequate local control and broad supervision of regional develop- 
ment; (3) the development of a public power system able, not only to 
provide cheap electricity to residents, but also to form, along with the 
abundant water, the major impetus to industrial development. 

One of the most arresting aspects of the story of Los Angeles water 
is the fact, fully developed by the author, that the center from which 
was spun the fabric of engineering vision, political manipulation, and 
popular enthusiasm was not a pressure group nor a political party but an 
administrative agency, the Department of Water and Power. Through all 
of its long struggle, furthermore, this agency enjoyed an esprit de corps 
which subsequent quests for efficiency by the more orthodox procedures 
have not been able to produce. 

The author believes that the Los Angeles experience, and especially 
the use of the intermunicipal corporation device for the development of 
regional natural resources, is susceptible to exportation. He invites the 
federal and state governments to consider this as an alternative to the 
national corporation of the T.V.A. variety. 

This book tells a fascinating story which deserves a wider audience 
than the peculiar tediousness of the Ph.D. dissertation is likely to earn 


for it. 
WiruiaMm H. Youna. 
University of Wisconsin. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


University of California, Berkeley: 





Professor Emeritus Hans Kelsen has returned to Berkeley and is 
continuing his research after spending the last two years at the Institut 
Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales and the Naval War 
College. 


Charles Wolf, Jr., recently of Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor on a half time basis, while also serving 
as Associate Research Economist in the Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies. 


Professor Richard Park is dividing his time between the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and the Institute of East Asiatic Studies 
while serving, in addition, as Assistant to the Chancellor. 


Doctor Joan Bondurant has been appointed Lecturer in Political 


Science to offer Professor Park’s course on Government and Politics in 
South Asia. 


Frederick Mosher, Syracuse University, will serve as Visiting 
Professor of Political Science during the spring semester and will offer 
work in organizational management, financial administration, and 
budgeting. 


The 14th Annual Conference of the Western Governmental Re- 
search Association met at Oakland, California, September 23-24 with 
approximately 200 members in attendance. Panel sessions were held 
on “Water Development in the West,” “Public Transit in the West- 
ern Metropolis,” “Problems of the Suburban Community,” “School 
Organization and Problems of School Finance,” “Training Adminis- 
trators and Researchers,” and “Intergovernmental Relations and Tax 
Inequities.” Three workshop sessions considered “How to Forecast 
Demands for Governmental Services,” “Planning Public Works and 
Expenditing Their Financing,” and the “Preparation and Use of Train- 
ing Manuals.” Professor Austin MacCormick spoke on “Criminal Re- 
habilitation in the West,” and O. W. Campbell, City Manager, San 
Diego, delivered an address on “Civil Defense in the Atomic Age.” 
At the annual banquet Dr. Lauren B. Hitchcock, President and 
Managing Director, Southern California Air Pollution Foundation, 
spoke on “The Scientific Approach to Urban Air Pollution Control.” 


On October 2, under the direction of Professor Joseph P. Harris, 
the Department of Political Science sponsored a “Students’ Workshop 
in Practical Politics.” This conference was held on the Berkeley 


campus. 
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University of California at Los Angeles: 





Frank M. Stewart, Professor of Political Science, who was on 
sabbatical leave during the academic year 1953-54, has resumed teach- 
ing this Fall. 


David T. Cattell has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Winston W. Crouch will spend the 1954-55 academic year at 
New Delhi, India as a Fulbright Professor. 


David G. Farrelly has been promoted to associate professor. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon taught during the summer session at the 
University of Nebraska. 


Ivan H. Hinderaker has been promoted to associate professor. 


Dwaine Marvick, University of Michigan, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor. 


Douglas Mendel has accepted an appointment as instructor. 


Robert G. Neumann received a Fulbright award in the field of 
comparative government. He will spend the 1954-55 academic year 
at the Universities of Bordeaux and Strasbourg. 


John H. Schaar, doctoral candidate, has accepted an appointment 
as instructor of political science at Mount Holyoke College. 


Foster H. Sherwood taught at Northwestern University during 
the summer session. 


John C. Bollens, assistant professor, has been appointed acting 
director of the Bureau of Governmental Research for the academic 


year 1954-55. 


University of Colorado: 





Professor James L. Busey taught during the past summer at New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City. 


Professor Curtis Martin has been elected Chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Sciences. 


Dean Dayton McKean attended the Citizenship Clearing House 
conference in San Francisco. 


Dr. Laird J. Dunbar has been promoted to assistant professor. 
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At Colorado A&M College, Fort Collins, a department of history 
and government has been created with J. C. McKinnon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, as its head. Heretofore history and government had been 
a part of the Department of Economics and Sociology. A major is now 
offered in history and it is expected that a major in government will be 
offered soon. 


Dr. Mitchell Smith, Chairman of the Department of History and 
Political Science at Midwestern University, Texas, will be on leave for 
the academic year 1954-55. He has accepted a temporary appointment 
as Lecturer in History and Political Science at the University of Nevada, 
replacing Dr. Wilbur S. Shepperson, who is on leave from Nevada for 
research and teaching in Britain. 


University of Oregon: 
Professor Morton Kroll has resigned from his position at the 


University of Oregon to take a post in the Department of Public Ad- 
ministration at Wayne University in Detroit. 


Dr. Lucian Marquis has been appointed as instructor in Political 
Science. 


Pomona College has been granted $33,000 by the Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for a three-year program to increase student observation 
and participation in civic affairs and practical politics. 


Dr. John A. Vieg, Chairman of the Department of Government at 
Pomona College, has been named Director of the program. 


The grant will be used to provide two special courses for advanced 
students, stage annual Republican and Democratic Rally Days on the 
campus, and conduct summer projects for some students. 


John A. Vieg, Chairman of the Department of Government, Pomona 
College, has been elected President of the Southern California Political 
Science Association for the coming year. 


Robert L. Morlan, University of Redlands, was named Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Named to the executive committee were: J. William Robinson, 
Whittier College; David Farrelly, UCLA; Lowell Noonan, USC; Stanley 
Chan, Loyola University; and George Bausman, Compton Junior College. 
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Stanford University: 


Professor Vincent M. Barnett, Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science at Williams College, was Visiting Professor at 
Stanford University during the summer quarter, where he lectured 
on Contemporary Legal Developments Affecting Civil Rights and con- 
ducted a seminar on Administrative Problems in Technical Assistance. 


Dr. Arnaud B. Leavelle and Dr. Robert A. Walker have been 
promoted to the rank of full professor. 


Professor Hubert Marshall is directing a study of state-sponsored 
research in California. This is one of five such studies throughout 
the United States being financed by the National Science Foundation 
during 1954. 


Professor Robert A. Walker has been awarded a Fulbright 
Lectureship at the College of Europe in Bruges, Belgium, where he 
will be in residence from January to June, 1955. 


Mr. Carl F. Stover, Acting Instructor, was elected to a three year 
term as a member of the Council of the American Society for Public 
Administration at the society’s annual conference in March. 


Mr. Frank Mesple has been appointed an instructor in the Divi- 
sion of Social Science at San Francisco State College. 


Dr. Burton Brazil has been appointed Assistant Professor in the 
Division of Social Science at San Jose State College. 


Professor Thomas S. Barclay represented the University of Mis- 
souri at the Bicentennial of Columbia University during the Spring 
quarter, 1954. 


Utah State Agricultural College: 


Dr. George T. Renner, Professor of Geography in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was a visiting faculty member at Utah 
State during the second session of the summer school. Dr. Renner’s 
course offering was “Geopolitics and World Affairs.” 


Dr. David Fellman, University of Wisconsin, gave a series of five 
lectures on Civil Rights during the Summer quarter. 


Professor Wendell B. Anderson has been granted a year’s leave 
to pursue advanced studies at the University of Southern California. 




















61: YEAR INAUGURAL ISSUE 


February 1954 


Planned in accordance with the UNITED ASIA tradition of thematic 
journalism, this special issue is being devoted to a survey of the state of 
literature in present-day India. The basic theme of the survey is: 


the impact of freedom 
on literature in India 


The survey will be in three parts: a symposium, a group of special 
articles and a miniature anthology of significant examples of creative 
work, along with a select bibliography. 


In the SYMPOSIUM prominent writers, critics and academicians will 
discuss the question: “How far and in what manner has the achieve- 
ment of freedom by the Indian people coloured their self-expression 
in literature?” 


The ARTICLES will make broad regional studies of “freedom trends” 
in present-day Indian literature — particularly in poetry and in the 
novel and short-story. 


The ANTHOLOGY will bring together some of the best examples of 


“freedom literature” — mainly, for reasons of space, plays, short-stories 
and poems. 


It is hoped that this special issue, by deliberately confining itself to one 
single aspect of current Indian literature, will be able to make a defini- 
tive contribution towards assessing freedom’s worth for the Indian 
people. 


In this task we start without assumptions, so that the ends of objectivity 
and truth may not be warped. 
Book your copy of the special 
“INDIAN LITERATURE OF FREEDOM” number. 
More pages at no extra cost for subscribers. 


Subscription: £1 or $3 a year (post free) 
Small stock of back volumes for 5 years available. 


UNITED ASIA 


International magazine of Asian affairs 


120 Wodehouse Road: Colaba: Bombay 5: 
































For courses in Government Regulation of Business 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


by Melvin Anshen and Francis D. Wormuth 


Here is a survey and critical analysis of the national, 
state, and local programs by which government comes 
into contact with economic life. There are accounts of the 
principal instruments used and an evaluation of their use- 
fulness, descriptions of public policy in major areas, and 


case reports to illustrate the interaction of government and 
business. 


Organized in four sections, the first reviews topics in poli- 
tics, public law, and administration. The second covers 
techniques of government actions with chapters on licens- 
ing; rate, price and wage fixing; government benefits; tax- 
ation; government operations; and business self-govern- 
ment. The third section discusses the major areas of public 
policy in concrete, factual settings. The fourth section 
contains case histories and studies of industrial problems 
that show policy in action. 


1954 742 pp. 


The Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 














